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BATTLE. 


BY HORACE GREELEY. 

Tuart is a rash, narrow, fallacious generalization 
which stigmatizes War indiscriminately as wholesale 
Murder, discerning no moral difference between Wil- 
liam Tell and a Thug. The essential character of an 
act is largely determined by the motive which impels 
it. The pirate may be brave, free-handed, courteous 
in bearing and refined in manners, yet at heart as 
black a villain as ever trod a deck ; the soldier may 
be coarse, illiterate, and sinful, yet animated by a 
love of country and kind which nerves him to court 
privation and defy death with that self-sacrificing 
devotion which marks and dignifies the hero. Vainly 
have Geerge Fox and William Penn preached abhor- 
yenee under all circumstances of the shedder of 
human blood ; the deep instinct of mankind affirms 
that Battle is still at times an awful necessity of our 
mortal state—that Joshua and David, alike with 
Moses and Samuel), are honored instruments of God’s 
will—that the world is not yet prepared to surrender 
to greed and crime a monopoly of the employment of 
hurtful Force—that Law must stand though Guilt 
should have to fall. We have passed the middle of 
the XIXth Century, yet we have not outgrown the 
need any more than the use of Armstrong and Dahl- 
gren guns—of Minic muskets and Enfield rifles. For 
still the moral of that first fable in our old Webster's 
Spelling- Book holds good—* If soft words and gentle 
means will not prevail, the wicked must be dealt 
with in a more severe manner.’”’—Alas that it should 
have devolved on our country to give a most striking 
example of this truth! Heaven grant that we may 
never need another ! 

A great battle implies a great mistake—perhaps 
more than one. The war into which the American 
Republic has been forced by some of its own refrac- 
tory members springs from two grave errors—the 
first an assumption that tie United States are not 
one nation, but a league of littie nations combined for 
external ends solely—such another gigantic anarchy 
as Voltaire forcibly pronounced the Germanic E npire. 
All the acts, the appeals, the public documents, of the 
Southern Confederacy quietly assume the correctness 
ef this theory, treat their pretended Secession as 
though it were precisely like the withdrawal of France 
or Russia from the Holy Alliance of 1815-20, and 
affect to wonder why Lincoln and his myrmidons will 
not let them alone! That the little band of inveterate 
Nullifiers shouid talk in this way need not occasion 
surprise : they probably have some sort of hali-belief, 
founded in thirty years’ reiteration, that this is the 
true theory of our Union: but how can this excuse 
life-long Whigs like Summers and Goggin of Virginia, 
Badger and Morehead of North Carolina, Stephens 
and Toombs of Georgia, Conrad and Kenner of 
Louisiana, John Bell and Zollicoffer of Tennessee ? 
How can steady followers of Jackson, who shouted 
approval of his Proclamation against South Carolina, 
trammed with the broadest Nationalism, the most 
peremptory denials of the right of Secession, even 
afiect to regard as fundamental and’ self evideat the 
Calhoun doctrines which they have always hithecto 
scouted as the most barefaced perversions of the 
Constitution ? The life-long Calhounites may ba 
honest; these new lights cannot be. They have 
simply launched upon a tide which they felt that they 
wust ride or be enguifed by. Their Disuaionism is 
not based on conviction nor replete with noble daring 
—it is the fruit of cowardice and greed —of cowardice 
that shrinks from mob violence and ambition that 
prefers self to country. 

But a far deeper and more fatal misapprehension 
is that of Northern character by Southern Chivalry. 
The typical Southron, accustomed from childhood to 
brawls in which deadly weapons are at cace em- 
ployed, and taught to regard a readiness to fight 
duels as the touchstone of gentle breeding and senti- 
ment, can imagine no other reason than cowardice 
for declining to wash out an insult in the blood of its 
author. When a Northern Senator, bludgeoned to 
death’s door for words spoken in debate, turns with 
loathing from the miscreant who thus mangled him, 
and disdairs a descent to his level whether to way- 
lay or to challenge him, the Southron can imagine no 
impulse to this forbearance but pusillanimity. Henze 
the all but universal delusion amoag the ignorant 
masses of the Slave States that the Federal Govern- 
ment might be defied and the Union broken up with 
impunity—for the Nurth (they blindly assumed) could 
not be kicked inte a resentment of insult or injury. 
The bleeding head of Sumner has lured more men to 
untimely graves than any false light ever raised te 
draw deluded seamen upon treacherous s2uads or 
roaring breakers. 

Yes, for our imperiled country there is, there ean 
he, no deliverance from her deadly foes but through 
batiles. If in the Providence of God she is doomed 
to disruption and ruin, it is fit that her winding-sheet 
be bloody as the covering of her cradle. From high 
hearts the life-current flowed freely to bear her up toa 
place among the nations of the earth, and hearts as 
noble stand ready to give their last drop to uphold her 
in that proud position, or to dignify her fall. To have 
succumbed tamely, abjectly, to insolent treason would 
have been baseness — impotence — suicide: to be 
stricken down while manfully struggling against it ean 
at the worst be but misfortune, such as mniy befall 
the noblest and worthiest. If it be decreed thi‘ this 
country shall pass through the valley of humiliation, 
let her preserve at least her own self-respect. Tue 
greatest nations have encountered overwhelming de- 
feats, and risen stronger and worthier fron the mo- 
mentarily stunniog blow: they have touched the 
earth like Anteus only to rebound from it more 
sinewy and sturdy than hefore. Rome saw with 
ealm self-confidence Brennus in her Capitol and 
Hannibal at her gates, yet was mightier thereafter 
than ever before. A nation's greatness is gauged by 
the souls of her people—Hindostan with over a hund- 
red millions is inferior to Switzerland with but a 
hendful. If the spirit that burned in the breasts of 
our Revolutionary fathers—which tracked with their 
blood the frozen roads of New Jersey and irradiated 
with their untrained valor the field of Saratoga—be 
still living in their sons, the Nation cannot die. And 
if the soul be gone, what matters the deserted body ? 
If corruption and sensuality, greed and sin, have 
made this land a whited sepulcher, fair and goodly 
Without, but hollow and loathsome within, let us not 
hope to escape the fate of all that has been weighed 
in the balance and found wanting. 

But the American Republic cannot die. Tried and 
torn it may be—it is—for it has at times been tempted 
to forget that its foundations were laid in everlasting 
righteousness and that its corner-stone is the Inalien- 
able Rights of Man—of everyman. But it must be, 
cespite its grievous faults, that its Providential mic- 
sion is not yet completed—that it is still longer to be 
@ Pharos of the nations, not a wreck to warn them 
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from the sunken rocks which impaled it. It must be 
that the All-Merciful will permit it to be yet again a 
praise among nations and a joy of the whole earth. 
May its ordeal be so shortened that hope and heart 
shall not fail—so that, the blackness of the tempest 
being past, the Bow of Promise shall span once more 
the horizon of its future ! 





ELIZABETH BARRETT BROWNING. 
IN MEMORIAM. 


BY THEODORE TILTON. 





Diep in Florence, Italy, on Saturday morning, June 29th, half 
an hour after daybreak, ELtzapETH BagrgtT BRowNINnG, aged 
fifty-two years, wife of Robert Browning. 





A life of suffering has at last endedin peace! A 
frail body that bore the burden of too great a brain— 
a soul laden teo heavily with God's gifts—has at 
last broken under the weight! The shadows of the 
night fell upon the sick woman’s eyes and closed 
them, but, half an hour after daybreak, she beheld the 
Eternal Vision! What she wrote of Cowper's Grave, 
now stands written of her own— 

“It is a place where poets crowned may feel the heart’s 
decaying,— 

It is a place where happy saints may weep amid their 
praying : 

Yet let the grief and humbleness, as low as silence, lan- 
guish! 

Earth surely now may give her calm to whom she gave 
her anguish.” 

This death is not to be lightly written or lightly 
read. Famous names every day are added to the 
Dead, and without tears. But this death will be 
mourned on both sides of the ocean in every house- 
hold where this writer’s books have entered. Her 
friend Cavour dropped down in the midst of his work, 
and gocd men are still of serious face, asking, ‘““ Who 
but he can finish it?” This is regret; but at this 
cther death there is more: there is grief. We know 
of more households than one in which there has 
been weeping. This, too, by strangers who never 
saw her face! This, too, although she has herself 
forbidden it! 

“ And friends, dear friends,—when it shall be 
That this low breath is gone from me, 
And round my bier ye come to weep, 
Let one, most loving of you all, 
Say, ‘ Not a tear must o'er her fall— 
He giveth His beloved, sleep.’ ” 

What shall we now say ofher? For death looses all 
tongues to speak the full praise of fhe dead. Let us 
say, then, and say truly, Not a finer genius ever came 
into the world, or went out of it; not a nobler heart 
ever beatin a human bosom ; not a more Christian life 
was ever lived; not a more beautiful memory ever 
gathered around the name of man or woman. 

Is this overpraise? Not for one whose pure life 
and divine genius were each above praise. Ofcourse 
not every one will award such meed, and many, hear- 
ing it awarded, will ask, “For what?” But there 
was a circle of Joving yet unknowa friends of this 
cead woman, who, when they heard of her death, 
were startled at a sudden sundering of something 
nearer their hearts than the mere ordinary tie be- 
tween author and reader, even of such authors as 
have loving readers. And so the shadow that fell at 
Fljorence crept hitherward across many a threshold. 

The reason of this unusual sense of loss is plain. 
Those who have reed Mrs. Browning at all, have 
read her over and over again. They never clove tho 
books without meaning to open them many times 
moie. Her pages, once truly known, are never 
efierward slighted. A friend of ours reads *‘ Tne 
Eve of St. Agnes ”’ once a year to his family, bat oa 
the lips of the same reader ‘‘ Beriha in the Lane”’ 
counts all themonths betweea. Of reading “ Aurora 
Leigh’? when can there be an end? Ouae need never 
be athirst for a book, while that is at hand. So that 
to lose Mrs Browning—to those who know their loss 
—means something more then to lose any one else, 

is she sometimes hard to be understood? An 
Erglish reviewer has said that Plato is under- 
steed by only one man in a century, yet Plato comes 
down through all the centuries to meet these fow 
If the world were ever mide poorer by th? passing 
out of any great seul, (which we cannot believe—Ddut 
only richer.) then certainly it is as much poorer by 
the loss of Mrs. Browning as by the going out of any 
great light now shining. 

The record of her outward lifeis brief. A few dates 
and other facts comprise it all. Born in London in 
1809, she became a writer in 1819, and a publisher in 
1826. Her first volume, an ‘‘ Essay oa Mind’— 
written in heroic rhyme, like Pope’s “ Essay on Man” 
—was afterwards withdrawa from print, and now can- 
not be feund in any bookseller’s garret. She decreed 
a like fate upon her next book, published in 1833, 
“Prometheus Bound,” translated from © :chylus: 
excluding it from a subsequent volume of collected 
works, and giving this reason in the pretace : 

“One early failure, a translation of the Prometheus of 
ZEschylus, which, though haopily free of the current of 
publication, may be remembered against me by a few of 
my personal friends, I have replaced by an entirely new 
version, made for them and my conscience, in exodiation 
of a ein of my youth, with the sinceres: application of 
my mature mind.” 

So that her first ventures in authorship were trium- 
phant failures. Shortly afterward began her ac- 
quaintarce with Mary Russell Milford, who describes 
her at twenty-seven as of a— 

“Slight, delica‘e figure, with a shower of dark curls 
falling on either side of a most expressive face,—larze, 
tender eyes, fringed with dark lashes,—and a smile like a 
sunbeam.” 

This description of twenty-five years ago is true, 
every word, of a photograph now lying on our table, 
copied fom Macaire’s original made at Havre in 1856, 
and which Robert Browning esteems the most faithful 
likeness ever made of his wife. Tae three-quarter 
length shows (what photographs sometimes fail to 
show) the comparative stature of the figure—which 
here is so delicate and diminutive that we can easily 
believe, as is said, that her husband drew this sane 
portrait in “The Flight of the Duchess” when he 
sketched 

—*the smallest lady alive.” 


intellectual and spiritual expression of the face and 
bead ; for here, borne up by pillars of curls on either 
side, is just such an intellectual arch as she sav in 
tne * Vision of the Poets’ — 

“A forehead royal with the truth !” 


In 1837 she had the misfortune to burst a blool- 
vessel] of the lungs, and shortly afterward to he 
brought trembling to the edge of the grave by a shock 
occasioned by the accidental drowning of © brother, 
upset in a yacht. The haunting memory of this 
tragedy kept her in such eontinual prostration that 
not until several months afterward were her friends 
willing to risk removing her, even by short daily 
journeys, from the sea-side where the accident oc- 
curred to her father's house in London. Here for 
several years she was an ex'le: from society, shut up 
in a dim chamber, ber chief companions (beyond a 
few chosen friends) beinga Hebrew Bible, a shelf-fall 
of large print Greek books, and no small range of 
polyglot reading. Here the Attic bee brough?‘ its 
honey to her lips. Here she thought and studied, and 
ripened her genius until it grew worthy of the fame 
which afterward crowned it. Here she sought in 
many tongues what she afterward embalmed in one. 
A patient prisoner behind drawn-curtains in Wimpole 
street, she was twin-sister, in genius and suffering, 
to Charlette Bronté in the shadowy room at Haworth. 





Yet the question which she asked of Mrs. Hemans— 


But the one striking feature of the picture is the: 





—— —S—— 
“Would she have lost the poet’s fire, for anguish of the 
burning?” 
she answered of herself; for one of her favorite 
thoughts was Shelley’s, that 
—‘Peets learn in sufferi 
What they teach in — 

Suddenly one day, as the product of one day’s 
work, she astonished her friends with the rhapsody 
of “‘ Lady Geraldine’s Courtship’”’—which straight way 
led to her own. Tois poem has all the faultiness 
which one may ex, €ct of ninety-six stanzas forced by 
green-house heat into full bloom in twelve hours ; but 
it has all the merit of winning for its writer the hand 
of Robert Browning. The poet with whom she was 
to mate was then known to her only by a little book 
of fugitive pieces called “ Bells and Pomegranates.” 
She made the wooer of Lady Geraldine say— 


“There, obedient to her praying, did I read aloud the 


poems 

Made by Tuscan flutes, or instruments more various, of 
our own ; 

Read the pastoral parts of Spenser—or the subtle 
interflowings 

Fourd in Petrarch’s sonnets—here’s the book—the leaf 
iz folded down !— 

Or at times a modern volume,—Wordsworth’s solemn- 
thoughted idy], 

Howi:t’s ballad-dew, or Tennyson’s enchanted reverie,— 

Or from Browning some “ Pomegranate,” which, if cut 
deep down the middle, 

Showed a heart within blood-tinctured, of a veined human- 
aty 

Mr. Hillard has a story of this happy allu:ion, 
which he mentions in the New American Cyclopedia, 
and may be repeated in his own words here : 

“The story,” he says, “has been to!d to us—we will 
not vouch for its truth, as ‘imaginations as one would’ 
are apt to be interpolated into such incidents—that the 
grateful poet calied to exprees in person his acknowledg- 
ments, and that he was admitted into the invalid’s pres- 
ence by the happy mistake of a new servant. At any 
rate, he did see her, and had permission to renew his 
visi. The mutual attachment grew more and more 
pewerful, and the convergence more and more rapid; 
the acquaintanee became the friend, and the friend was 
transformed into the lover. Kind physicians and tender 
nurses had long watched over the couch of sickness; 
but love, the magician, brought restorative influences 
before unknown; and her health was so far improved 
that she did not hesitate to accept the hand that was 
offered to her. She became the wife of Robert Brown- 
ing in the autumn of 1846.” 


Thus far Mr. Hillard—though this love tale (onit- 
ting the special incident which he cites) is told far 
more tenderly by Mrs. Browning herself in the Son- 
nets from the Portuguese, which she might have 
named more truly Sonnets from Her own Heart. 
We have it from a friend that the bride rose from her 
sick bed to receive the wedding-ring upon her finger, 
and, moreover, that her father’s family highly dis- 
approved the match. This last is probably true, for 
the marriage proved a happy one. It is not generally 
knewn that the bridegroom was three years younger 
than his bride. 

Part of the story of the courtship is told in these 
dainty words. What can be more exquisite ? 

“ First time he kissed me, he but only kissed 

The fingers of this hand wherewith I write; 

And, €ver since, it grew more clean and white, .. . 

S'ow to world-greetings . . quick with its ‘Oh, list,’ 

When the angels speak. A ring of amethyst 

I could not wear here, plainer to my sight, 

Than that first kiss. The second passed in hight 

The first, and sought the forehead, and half missed, 

Half fa!ling onthe hair. O beyond meed! 

That was the chrism of love, which love’s own crown, 

With sanctifying sweetness, did precede. 

The third upon my lips was folded down 

In perfect, purple state ; since when, indeed, 

I have been proud and said, ‘My love, my own.’” 

Afier the nuptials, he led her immediately to Italy, 
whither she willingly followed ;—to the land of song, of 
art, of romance, and of the dead past. But the dead 
past was already turning in its grave for resurrection 
inte life and a future. The sympathies of the Browa- 
ings fur Italy were as deer-hearted as Garibaldi’s or 
Tiresa’s. Robert Browning was oe of the few great 
Englishmen who, after Milton, loved I‘aly. His wife, 
loving him, loved what he loved. Twat love had a 
f.uition which proved it not wasted. For the Italy 
she then found, and the Italy she now leaves, are 
not the same. When that wedding-tour had exuded 
at Pisa, she saw a skadow resting on the sun- 
shiniest land in Europe. Night was on the nation. 
But the peetess was prephetess. In her new hone, 
she sat and watched for the day-dawn through Casa 
Guidi windows. I: waited long, but dawned at 
last, and she saw it—and then died! Is there not 
more than @ sick-bed meaning in the brief story 
of the telegraph that she expired just “afler day- 
break?” For the dream of her life—a free and 
united Italy—was at last fulfilled in Napoleon’s 
formel and final recognition of Italian freedom and 
unity, in the very week she died! Tae full day- 
cawn of Italy was to shine from France; aud she saw 
it and died—just after the day-break. 

Ii is mos fitting, perhaps, to esk here the question, 
Had she not some warrani in being a Napoleonist ? 
Who that has disagreed with her for five years has not 
ahalf-wish now thatske might have lived a yearlonzer, 
merely to enjoy this triumph? In a recent leiter to 
the writer ef this memorial, she said—“*A great 
nation is now called up from its grave.” But al- 
most the next momeut, she was called down into hers. 
Even The Atheneum will feel a generous regret at 
this. That little volume of Napoleonic poems turns 
out moie prophetic than men could then believe, who 
read and shook their heads. She referred to these 
doubters in & previous letter, written just afier the vol- 
ume appeared : “ My book,” said she, “ has had a very 
angry reception in my native country, as you pro- 
ably observe; but I shall be forgiven one day; and 
meanwhile, forgiven or unforgiven, it is satisfactory 
to one’s own soul to have spoken the truth as one 
apprehends the truth.’’ The day of her forgiveness 
came soon—even overtaking the cay of her deat 
a speedier reward taan often falis to propheis who 
prophesy against the united voices of their owntimes. 

But, after ail, what was her Napoleonism? Ina 
letter alluding to the American feeling against the 
Emperor, she says: “ Mr. F—— hints that your peo- 
ple are not very Napoleonist. Neither am J, in any 
partisan sense ;’’ and then points to her “ Samming 
Up”—a poem contributed to this journa!—in which 
she thus wrote of the Imperial object of her so-called 
homage : 

“ Napoleon,—as strong as ten armies, 

Corrupt as seven devils,—a fact 

You accede to, then seek where ths harm is 
Draired off from the maa to his act, 

And find....a freenation! Suppose 
Some hell-brood in Eden’s sweet greenery 

Convoked for creating ..... a rose! 
—Would it suit the infernal machinery ?” 

This in prose is: if the Devil’s workman be doing 
God’s work, who should hinder? Such was Mrs. 
Browning's Napoleonism. How far was it from 
right? If she erred, she erred at least with so wise 
aman as Cavour; and if he was not the greatest 
statesman of Europe, who was greater ? 

As her mind matured, her pen became prolific ; her 
genius grew apace ; every succzeding book showed 
an increase of power; every new performance made 
larger promise for the next. Turn over the pages of 
the three little volumes which Mr. Francis has clad in 
blue and goid—fit apparel for a poet!—and mark the 
progress. And this progress continues b2yond these 
velumes, to her latest poems yet uncollected. “Little 
Mattie,” published in Cornhill Magazine only a 
month or two ago, will become a consecrated house- 
hold treasure, to be hidden away and read in secret 
by such mothers as grieve for dead children. One 
of her best poems—a truly great production, and 
worthy of any writer living or dead—was “The 
Mother and Poet,” contributed not long since to these 
columns. It will live the same life with ‘‘ Lycidas,” 
which can never die. 

We make only one complete quotation from her 














poems ; and this not from her printed pages, but from 
one of her manuscripts ; a note-sheet of verses, with 
an autograph, lately written and sent hither over the 
sea, to be too soon followed by the message of her death. 
The handwriting is strong, legible, singularly un Eng- 
lish, (that is, not at all a slanted or running hand,) 
and more like a man’s than a woman’s; such a pen- 
manship as Poe would have read a character from. 
This is her last poem sent to these columus—(unless 
a later be on the way)—and it is probably the last she 
wrote. The story is of the harassed and vexed Pon- 
tiff, now likely soon to die clear ef his troubles—if, 
indeed, Popes ever die into such clearance ! 


MRS. BROWNING’S LAST POEM. 


A VIEW ACROSS THE ROMAN CAMPAGNA. 
1861. 
Re 
Over the dumb campagna-sea, 
Out in the offing through mist and rain, 
8t. Peter’s church heaves silently 
Like a mighty ship in pain, 
Facing the tempest with struggle and strain. 


Il. 
Motionless waifs of ruined towers, 
Soundless breakers of desolate land! 
The sullen surf of the mist devours 
That mountairrange upon either hand, 
Eaten away from its outline grand. 


Ill. 
And over the dumb campagna-sea 
Where the ship of the Church heaves on to wreck, 
Alone and silentas God must be 
The Christ waks !—Ay, but Peter’s neck 
Is stiff to turnon the foundering deck. 


Iv. 

Peter, Peter, if such be thy name, 
Now leave the ship for another to steer, 

And proving thy faith evermore the same 
Come forth, tread out through the dark and drear, 
Since He whe walks on the sea is here! 


Vv. 
Peter, Peter!—he does not speak— 
He is not as rash as in old Galilee. 
Safer a ship though it toss and leak, 
Than a reeling foot on a rolling sea! 
—And he’s got to be round in the girth, thinks he. 


VI. 
Peter, Peter'—he does not stir— 
His nets are heavy with silver fish : 
- He reckons his gains, and is keen to infer, 
. “The broil on the shore, if the Lord shou!d wish,— 
But the sturgeon goes to the Cesar’s dish.” 


Vil. 
Peter, Peter, thou fisher of men, 
Fisher of fish wouldst thou live instead,— 
Haggling for pence with the other Ten, 
Cheating the market at so much a head, 
Griping the bag of the traitor Dead? 


VIII. 
At the triple ctow of the Gallic cock 
Thou weep’st not, thou, though thine eyes be dazed: 
What bird comrs next in the tempest-shock ? 
.. Vultures! See,—as when Romulus gazed,— 
To inaugura‘e Rome for a world amazed! 
EL1zaBeETH BaRRETT BROWNING. 


’ Dr. Johnson; io his sketch of Dryden, quotes some 
stray letters .f the poet, “in order,” as he says, 
‘that no sap of sfirgder be lost.’’ In order that no 
scrap of Mrs. Brgyning bé lost, the writer drops into 
this place a few extracts from her recent letters, chiefly 
as showing her ¥iws_ ang feelings on certain tovics 


For instance, here is a note in which she says— | 


though we cannot agree to it— When did Mazzini’s 
finger ever touch Italy without a blot showing 
where ?”? Yet this is only a new expression of an 
old epinion—long ago rhymed and printed. Of Mr. 
Lincoln’s Inaugural she said : “‘ With the exception of 





| 
| 
| 
} 
| 


| 


certain expressions (which did strike me as a super- | 
fluity of the official form) I admired and liked the | 


Inaugurel Address. It seemed to be direct and 
resolute, simple and intense.” The “ sugerfluity’’ 
which she mentions was Mr. Lincoln’s voluntary and 
unnecessary offer to return fugitive slaves. 


| her memory, until it be perennial. 





years, has been a point of no small discussion. But, 
after all, what is any brain? Only a casket to hold 
awhile such of God’s gifts as he chooses to lend his 
creatures; and in giving, as in withholding, he is “ no re- 
specter of persons.” In this woman’s case, how stands 
the divine partiality? Is Tennyson greater than she ? 
If it be not heresy to say it, we answer, Not so 
great. Before she went, there remained three great 
poets for England : her husband first, herself second, 
Tennyson third : for indeed (and we cannot help say- 
ing this) the true laureate of England lives in Italy, and 
is now weeping at his wife’s grave. Nor can such 
suggestion of a reversal of ranks and a changing of 
crowns be anywise invidious ; for there cannot be 
small rivalry between great souls. Indeed, since 
death has now canonized the second of this trio, she 
seems awhile almost to be the first. “What!” does 
some one exclaim, “rank her above the Laureate ?” 
True, Tennyson is faultless—almost, like Maui, 
“ faultily faultless’—while both the Brownings are 
full of faults. Ro»ert Browning has scarcely a poem 
—except, perhaps, Agricola in the Madhouse—which 
the reader would not wish to change here and there 
in word and rhythm. His wife dropped blots on every 
page, and every reader has said, ‘ If only she had 
carried her pen a little more carefully here!” But 
notwithstanding the blemishes, the obscurities, the 
infelicities, the provoking hide-and go-seek meanings, 
the fact still stands, that the finest English poetry 
written since Shakespeare and Milton, is that which 
is bound into books under the gilt labels of the Brown- 
ings. Let it be granted that they are the faultiest of 
all great writers ; but they are still the greatest. 

No one can predict how much of present fame will 
escape eclipse in the future, or what unknown 
claimant, better titled than the rest, may rise out of 
darkness into perpetual light. But it is safe to say 
that if the age which follows ours, down to the third 
and fourth generation, be not far more rude than our 
rough times, it will rass judgment that the writings 
: Elizabeth Barrett Browning be not “ willingly let 

ie.” 

There will be a rare and special help to this fame ; 
that is, another like it is married to it. Never 
again in the history of literature may there be an- 
other such instance of two poets. the chiefest of their 
times, standing, like these, with clasped hands and 
wedded hearts. Many a husband is known to the 
world, whose wife’s name has scarcely crept from the 
threshold of her chamber ; or a wife (like Mrs. Nor- 
ton) wins a more than national reputation, while an 
ungenerous husband sits enviously in the shadow of 
it. But with the Brownings, fame’s common divorce 
ef husband and wife has failed ofa newexample. Such 
a wife never had such a husband; such a husband 
never such a wife! A little son—a pet boy of twelve 
years—who has lately looked upon his dead mother’s 
face, wMll by-and-by, if he live to manhood, point back 
to the most illustrious lineage in literature. 

But that mother was as proud of her son as he will 
be of his mother. It is a pleasant story told of the 
street beggars that walk through Via Maggio under 
the windows of Casa Guidi, that they always spoke 
of the woman who lived in that house, not by her 
well-known English name, or by any softer Italian 
phrase, but simply and touchingly as “the mother ef 
the beautiful child.’ This was pleasanter to that 
woman's ears than 


«“* * to hear the great world praising her far off.” 


Indeed, her greatest greatness was in being 
the Christian wife and Christian mother. First 
qzt of Sorrow and then out of Love—those two 
umaihomable wells!—this woman drew the full- 
ness, and richness of her life. It was this fullness and 
richness, rising above her own heart’s containing, 
tnat overflowed in song, and so entered into the grea‘ 
heart of the world. And our tenderest thought of her, 


| not only now but always, is not of her unequaled 


genius, but her unequaled life. For, after all, waat is 
all else compared with only this? This is the sweet- 
est fiagrance of her fame. For the sake of this, thit 
month of June that feli upon her grave will never 
leave it, but will evermore add summer greenness to 
So, as she said of 
Mrs. Hemans— 


| Albeit softly in our ears her silver song was ringing, 


In reply | 
to a request to prepare for The Independent a prose- | 


work, (such as Mrs. Stowe had already began,) she 


said: “Ia regard to prose-writing, my voice is spoiled | 


for speaking, perhaps, by singing.” Bat her prose 
was magnificent, notwithstanding her distrust of it. 
She heaped up glowing sentences like fagots ona 
fire. Ler letters make Cowper’s poor. Tnaus,ina 
hurried note, whose hurry is evident in the hand- 
writing, she drops the following incidental but bril- 
liant words—just as if the jewels in her rings, jarred 
oy her rapid fingers, had been suddenly unset and fallen 
out on the paper: “‘ What affected me most,” said 
she, alluding to a speech which she had read in an 
American paper, “ was notthe eloquence. ..no... 
but the rare union of largeness and tolerance, wi 

fidelity to special truth. 


charity are found, but they are found apart. We | 


tolerate everybody, because we doubt everything ; or 
else we tolerate nobody, because we believe some- 
thing.” Such a sentence Carlyle would not have 
allowed to run to waste in a private letter, but would 
have saved for printing ! 

She was a keen lover of art. Her talk of artists is 
more discriminating than Hawthorne's ; for the author 
of the Ma:ble Faun told only what he had been told. 
But Mrs. Browning was able to speak of wh2t she 
had learned with her eyes, as well as ears. Both the 
Brownings were gifted with the genuine artistic insight. 
Both always caught eagerly at everything which indi- 


cated the progress of art. When William Page, lying | 
sick of a fever in Rome and tossing on his pillow, made | 


his singular and beautiful discovery of the true measure- 
ment of the human figure, the first person to whom he 
communicated it was Robert Browning, who, long 
before Mr. Page published his diagram and explana- 
tion, hinted it in those two purposely mysterious lines 
in “ Cleon”— 


“I know the true proportions of a man, 
And woman also, not observed before ;” 


end Mrs. Browning set it in “‘ Aurora Leigh,” in the 
passage beginning— 
“# * * T write so 
Of the only truth-tellers now left to God,— 
* * * * * * 


The only teachers who instruct mankind, 
From just a shadow ona charnel wall 

To find man’s veritable stature out, 

Erect, sublime,—the measure of a man, 
And that’s the measure of an angel, says 
The apostle.” 


Her sympathy with the weak, the lowly, the op- 
pressed, breaks out in many tender passages through- 
out her works She could not look upon the Greck 
Slave without saying— 

“ne 2 
From God’s pure hight of beauty oghth alieonee. 
Catch up in thy divine fall, not alone 


East griefs but west,—and shake and shame the strong, 
By thunders of white silence, overthrown !” 


In our age, faith and | 


{ 


One of her strongest feelings, cherished conscien- 


tiously, will appear to almost everybody as both un- 


| 


generous and unjust; that is, her repugaance to the | 


common practice of more than once marrying,—either 
among poets or common people. She theught a wed- 
ding over a grave little less than sacrilege. But her 
cold sympathy for second marriages seems to be 
shared by another poet ; for Whittier (without even 
showing himself in favor of a first!) has hinted the 
same repugnance in ‘“‘The New Wife and the Old.” 
A special remark to be made of Mrs. Browning is, 
the proof which her genius gives of the possible 
equality of woman’s mind with man’s. This, of late 


| 
| 


The footfall of her parting soul was softer than her 
singing !” - 
EQUILIBRIUM OF NATURE AND TH 
PALETTE— 
AND “HOW TO DO IT.” 


BY WILLIAM PAGE. 

In our works as artists we are bound to tell the 
truth, the whole truth, and nothing but the truth ; aad 
however we may equivocate and quibble, the world 
should be able to detec our falsities, and give a true 
| verdict according to our works. 

But knowledge of art in all ita principles is as 
necessary to a people in order to receive true art 
| Tightly, as to its artists to produce it. And even in 
| the matter of size, to which I have before alluded, 





| and which some suppose depends on the caprice of 
| the painter, you should know what conditions ought 
| to regulate it, and be able to determine whether the 
| painter has been consistent with himself; for he may 
| truthfully either represent nature of real size, subject 

to her laws of perspective, or, if he chooses, represent 
| @ scene recuced in all its parts in a like ratio—io 

which, however, he must consent to dispense with a3 

much force and variety of gradation of chiare-oscuro 
| and color, as he has of size. Let no impossibilities 
| be countenanced on the score of “composition” or 
“idealizing,” for even imagination never defies the 
| laws of nature in her edifice of ereation, but rather 
| does honor to them. 

It is well known that means fur measuring off 
views in nature corresponding to your window land- 
scape were used by some of the old masters, and 
| from such studies from nature they deduced laws to 
guide them securely in their renderings of ideal sub- 


| jects; for we must know the real perfectly before we 
; can make extensive draughts on imagination. Na- 


ture is no doubt God’s ideal, since when he had 
finished creation he called it good; and when we can 
in our art successfully image this, we have made the 
highest attainment. 

We are not to supjose man’s ideal can be above 
his Maker’s, yet we often hear artists talk of idealiz- 
ing @ subject, when in fact their rendering would be 
much better if more strictly a copy from nature—their 
ideality being only another name for inability to 
image better their original. The beautiful and true 
ideal is only that perfect work of a fine imagination 
which from every realm of nature and nook of know!- 
eége and art gathers those harmonious qualities which 
may be made to appear to exist in a perfect work of 
art. 

In painting, lines, chiaro-oscuro, and color are her 
legislative, judicial, and executive departments ; here 
also, union is strength; every s‘ate and quality of 
nature owes allegiance to her consti‘ution ; any nalli- 
fication of her laws, any secession from her federal 


| government, any compromise that weakens or injures 


any portion of her domain, any giving aid and com- 
fort to her enemies, is treason. 

Let us see in what the authority of lines shall con- 
sist. In the landscape from your window you observe 
how objects diminish as they recede; how only a 
branch from a near tree comes in, while further off 
a whole forest holds its place, and so on, till the dis- 
tant tree-covered hilltops show not even a mossy 
inequality, but only their medium. colored surfaces ;— 
so nearness and distance regulate the size of our 
images of nature—the large becomes small, the 


—- 
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rough smooth, the angular flat, the perpendicular less- 
ens till it falls to a point. All these changes come 
in the department of what lines can represent. 
Observe next the chiaro-oscuro, or light and dark of 
the same scene. The snow near you in the sunlight 
is of dazzling brightness ; that in the next field, if 
you turn your eye rapidly from one patch to the other, 
is sensibly dimmer, and so on less white, till that on 
the distant hills, though still to your mind’s eye “as 
white as snow,” is, if actually contrasted with that 
on your door-step, as gray as the stone even ;—that is, 
hold a piece of white paper against each, and you 
will find it to tell as brightly on one as on the other. 
Now compare this somber distant hilltop snow with the 
soft white cloud above it, and you find the two almost 
exactly of the same middle-tint tone; and so from the 
nearest brilliant snow to that most remote, you will 
find all the intermediate gradations of more and less 
light, until you come to the horizon, where the actual 
snow still represents only middle tint in chiaro oscuro, 
being just half-way between nature’s light and dark, 
and must be painted in a tone just half-way between 
white and black. For since white paint is the high- 
est power of the painter to represent light, he cannot 
even paint the patch of level snow nearest his vision 
of pure white, else what reserve would he have 
to represent the dazzling sparkles of light on the 
icicles near, or the diamond rays shooting from the 
snow-flecked branches of the nearest trees? Econ- 
omy here is necessary to make’ a little go far, and to 
live within our means; for if the white snow is 
painted like a dead white sheet, there is no power on 
the palette to make anything whiter to represent sun- 
light or its nearest sparks. Our only safe course is 
to reserve our white fur what it represents—the 
actual light of the sun; and represent our white im- 
ages of nature by that corresponding less white, as 
nature does by less actual light. You are notata 
loss to observe that the near snow-patch is less light 
to your sense of vision than the unclouded blaze of 
the sun in the southern sky, and yet white paint 
is no whiter than white snow; and if we would 
“hold the mirror up te nature,’ and paint what we 
find there, we must use our white and black in just 
the ratio in which nature uses her light and dark ; 
and here as everywhere, “honesty is the best pol- 
icy,” and robbing Peter to pay Paul will avail only 
until the shamefal defalcation be discovered. Many 
fancy that the true art of painting, which should be 
an actual imaging of nature by the painter’s means, 
is a compromise and not a correspondence ;—that is, 
instead of truthfully relying on their honest means, 
which are of letting pure white lead lie in the safe, 
to be drawn on only to represent the most brilliant 
light God ever showers down on nature, they squan- 
der it even in the clouds of the sky, which, we have 
seen, though of downy whiteness in effect, are by 
comparison with the blazing sun and utter darkness, 
actually of only middle tint, and must stand the 
same relation in the true picture between black and 
white paint. This is true correspondence in chiaro- 
oscuro—that is, representing actual middle tone be- 
tween nature’s light and dark by actual middle tint 
in paint, half-way between white and black. All in- 
trmediate degrees of light between nature’s ex- 
tremes of light and dark, must converge, as it were, 
each to its corresponding degree of white between 
the painte:’s means of white and black pigments. 
Here is no compromise, or sacrifice, or transposition, 
or lifting up the tone of the whole picture, or any 
part of it, beyond its just dues, as some would sug- 
gest—as if by excluding, as they say, the sun from 
their landscape, they could aflurd to represent ob- 
jects illumined its light in a higher key of whi'e 
than that correspending to the light they have: a'l 
such maneaver only defeats its own end, like all ex- 
trevegance ip ¢fiect; and though remote objects of 
the landscape and clouds and the blue sky, in such a 
picture, might have expended on them the utmost 
power of the palette to represent light, yet they do 
not convey so much sensation of light to our minds 
as do those pictures painted on the more true and 
honest system. As, for instance, the Presentation of 
the Virgin in the Temple, by Titian, in the Belle 
Arte Gallery at Venice, by all who have seen it, must 
be granted to possess more the appearance of swath- 
ing daylight than any picture ever painted. Tne 
effect of the scene is as broad and clear as if trans- 
piring under a bright blue sky ; and yet this picture 
is less removed from middle tint, as a mass, than any 
picture I know. Its lights, darks, and color all con- 
centrate nearer equilibriam—and hence its power. 
For where a brighter light or deeper dark is needed, 
it has all the more value from its modest surround- 
ings. And this almost universal middie tint is the 
modesty of nature, who is not altogether capped 
with climaxes, as many represent her, but wears a 
mantle of medium hues on which her jewels may 
shine brightest. 

And so much for the judicious use of white and 
black to image the light and dark, or chiaro oscuro of 
nature. 

Lasily, I*t us look into the depariment of color. 
You notice that not only do the intensest diamond 
sparkles of light start from the nearest objects in the 
sunlight, as from dew or ice on the grass-tops or ra- 
diations from the lamp-box, or whatever else capable 
of exhibiting the greatest opacity of light itself— 
and that this intensity of light in spots fades off, until 
as our eye approaches the horizon we find all objects 
sink into an even tone of what is not exactly either 
light or dark, but just half-way between them ; but 
we find aJso that the darks recede in the same ratio : 
our deepest shadow may be under the sparkling spray- 
like branch—the shadows of the trees on our own 
lawn are blacker and more sharply cut than those in 
the next field—and so going over the same journey 
the eye made in following the retreating lights, we 
find the darks diminishing in intensity until there, 
just where we found the light merged into something 
neither one nor the other, we find the darks Jost in the 
same abysm of middle tint. Just in the same way 
we shall find all color flies off at the meeting of all 
equilibriums in nature at the horizon. The brightest 
red is nearest us, whether in blossoming pomegran- 
ates and rhododendrons or soldiers’ trowsers or 
wide-awake shirts; while a remote bed of blazing 
poppies has by comparison only an indifferent sense 
of redness—while still further on, even reddishness 
disappears, and is lost in the universal blue or gray 
of the distance ; and so of every other color at the 
horizon—nothing positive—no yellow, or blue, or 
black, or white, or anything in particular, but just 
as much of one as another—the mountains are made 
low, the rough places smooth, the crooked paths 
straight—light is put out and color too, and darkness 
is not—and in this universal limbo of the heavens 
and the earth res‘’s nature's equilibrium, which is 
matched by the painter’s middle tints uyon his palette. 

Brack Mew ror tut Army.—lIt is a well-ascertained 
fact, beyond dispute, that the Rebel Army numbers 
among its troops a large number of negro soldiers, 
forcibly impressed into its service, and compelled te 
fight against the North. We have never been fault- 
finders with the Administration at Washington, but 
we wish to know the reason why five hundred colored 
men in New York, who for two months past have 
been wishing for nothing so much in the world as 
the Government’s permission to enroll themselves 
into a loyal regiment and march to the field, should 
not be accepted? The bravest deed of the war was 
done on the ocean bya black man. Gen. Jackson 
said that the bravest soldiers in his army were black 
men. Does the Government refrain from accepting 
black men from a fear to offend the “ prejadices of the 
South,” or of “alienating their Southern brethren ?’* 
It is time that this coquettishness had ceased. Let the 
Government first be just, and then it may expect to 
be victorious. Mr. Lovejoy expressed our sentiment 














exactly when he said, “J am in favor of employing 
any muscle thal can fight.” 
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Sermons 
. Henry Ward Beecher." 


tEntered according to Act of Congress, in the year 1860, by J. 
W. Richards, in the Clerk’s Office of the United States for the 
Bouthera District of New York.] 





“He that hath my commandments, and keepeth them, he it is 
that loveth me.”—Joun xiv. 21. 





Tuerx is this difference between love and reve:- 
ence: that love demands that the object be distinctly 
®pprehended, and that it be so near that we may have 
& personal relation to it. These are the conditions 
which love makes indispensable to its action. Rev- 
erence, on the other hand, is inereased by a kind of 
indistinctness and remoteness in the object. The 
imagination acts in both cases, but in the one the im- 
agination occupies itself in clothing the object of af 
fection with all the various graces, and bringing them 
near to the comprehension, while the imagination, 
when it co operates with veneration, or works by it, 
tends to produce mysteriousness, and augments the 
sense of awe, by playing around about, in strange and 
weiid fashions, the remote and insoluble objec: of 
reverence. For reverence invariably implies superi- 
ority, greatness, grandeur, real or imagined. We 
never can reverence downward. We must always 
reverence upward. We can love downward, or up 
ward, or either way ; but reverence has but one road 
to travel, and that is always upward. And nut only 
does it carry with it the presumption of superiority 
and greatness and grandeur, but itis concerned, chief- 
ly, when it is applied to beings, with quantity of be- 
ing. Love concerns itself chiefly with quality, and 
not with quantity. For we may love, if they be of 
the right disposition, things vastly smaller than our- 
selves, and diminished in any way. 

We should be led to suspect, therefore, from this 
radical difference which there isin the operations of 
the mind when it acts from love and when it ac‘s from 
reverence, its action in the one case implying dis- 
tinctness, and’ in the other indistiactness, and in the 
one case having reference to quality, and in the other 
to quantity—we should be led to suspect from this 
difference that a religion which deals with reverence 
chiefly would be the most easily propagated and the 
most easily cultivated; and soit is. For igaorance 
itself furnishes one element of reverence, in so far as 
it augments the uncertainty and mystery of the great 
unknown gods, or God. Religions are easily spread 
in propertion as they produce worship, in distinction 
from love, and they are slow in progress and Jabori- 
cus in maintenance in proportion as they aitempt to 
develop and embody the great central and Christian 
element of love. 

From the earliest days there has been a powerful 
tendency ceveloped in thoss that were the disciples 
ef Ghrist, to twine themselves around the worshiping 
element of religion, rather than around the loving 
element ; and Christian dispositions have run up like 
random norning- glories on the stems and strings and 
columns of the Jewish rituals and heathen temples, 
because worshiping is so much easier than loving, 
which requires charity and purity. And to this day 
the constant inclination of religion is to accept for its 
characteristic element those things which make for 
devotion rather than those things which make for 
love. The constant tendencies of the great sects 
which divide the world, are tendencies toward a wor- 
shiping religion, and not toward the luminousness 
and the clarity of a loving religion. 

And it follows, of course, that these two elements 
will develop, first, the gloomy and ascetic with the 
earrest minds, and then the formal and conventional 
with the frivolous minds. That is, if religion be made 
a mere system of worship, then men will steer toward 
that; and worship itself, including something of gran- 
ceur, mysteriousnees, and remoteness, and giving 
play to the imagination, tends to develop in men the 
love of awfulness, and of prostration before that 
which is awful. And the tendency of a mere wor- 
shiping religion, with earnest and conscientious 
mincs, has been adumbrating and crushing, and in 
the direction of gloom and asceticism; while frivol- 
ous minds accept worship in its forms, and become 
mere conventional worshipers. 

It is this very love-element that makes Christianity 
so slow to spread. If Christianity had been a system 
of worship, it would have spread faster and further ; 
but because it was not, it has been slow totake. For 
Christianity is like many seeds that have to lie in the 
ground all winter, that the cruet may be frozen off by 
the cold, or swollen off by the moisture, before they 
are fit to sprout. And the seeds of Christianity some- 
times lie for hundreds and thousands of years un- 
sprouted. And the Bible is full of seeds that are 
capable of developing growths vaster and mightier 
than the pines of Oregon and California, that are not 
sprouted yet. 


tions are vivid and exciting. They not merely excite 
the substance of the brain and the nervous system, 
but, where they are carried to great hight, they ex- 
cite the whole being, sometimes modifying the organs 
of the body, and almost superseding the whole mus- 
cular and physical system. 

But in its primary form, a feeling, where it is an 
intense, a vivid, and a conscious emotion, subsides 
quickly. It is a blaze—not acoal; it is fire disclosed 
—not Jatent heat; and it subsides rapidly, and wears 
fast. Tbe body cannot bear high tension of feeling of 
any kird very long. It uses up the organizing matter 
too fast. If long maintained, vivid emotions of all 
kinds te nd to produce exhaustion and reaction. Tais 
is the case with religious feelings, as much as with 
feelings of any other sort. 

A child that is going home to see father and mother 
in vacation thinks of it for two or three days before- 
hand with constantly increasing nervousness, and he 
thinks of it ail the time while he is on the way home, 
and by the time he gets there he has thought himself 
all up; and he wonders why it is that his feelings 
change, all at once, so that he scarcely wants to go 
in the house. 

Dana relates of himself that, when, afier having 
been absent from home for three years before the mast 
on a perilous voyage, the vessel was nearing his native 
land, he fed deliciously for days on the prospect of 
soon meeting those that he loved ; but that when he 
came into port, and a boat was sent to take him to the 
shore, he could scarcely prevail upon himeelf to g9 off 
ard see his friends. He had passed the acme ot feel- 
ing, and he was under the influence of that reaction, 
with its accompanying numbness, which comes afier 
an excess of emotion or excitement 

It ofientimes is the case wii: minds not organized 
for endurance, that the reaction caused by strong 
feeling is such as almost to carry them into insanity. 
Th re are multitudes of Christian persons that zo for 
ecnsolation ard instruction to their pastors because, 
as they say, they cannot have feeling enough, whase 
difficulty is that they have bad too much fealing. 
They get dyunk onreligious excitement, and then, when 
they wake from their exhilaration, and find them- 
selves relaxed, and in an awful state of feeling, they 
go to the minister to know how it is that God has for- 
saken them, and the devilhas taken them captive. [¢ 
is not so. They have been gourmands of feeling ; and 
they are having a slight experience of what the Bible 
meats when it says that we cannot see God and live. 
Having had an excess of feeling which has consumed 
their strength, they have come into a correspvading 
excess in the opposite direction ; aud they think that 
tiey are being tempted of thedevil. Itis only because 
they heve been burning ten wicks where they should 
have berned but one, that the devil seems to be 
tempting them. Their present darkness bears the 
seme relation to the intense light in which they have 
been indulging, that heaviness and sleepiness at the 
end of the cay bear to the activity of noonday. Na- 
ture is praying for a chance to go to sleep. Their 
feelings are ajl ciying out against such a squandering 
of their forces And much of what is called being 
abendoned of God, and the hiding of Gud's face, is 
novhing but God putting his merciful hand on faculties 
that have been overtaxed, and sayicg, “ Hash! go to 
sleep.’’ 

In all these states where there is high feeling, the 
vividness and strength of the feeling, you will ob- 
serve, is its chief characteristic. Vividness and 
siength of emotion are the peculiar features of 
faculties that are easily excited. I: is the nature of 
the mied, upon the presentation of appropriate mo- 
tives, to respond. If you present a motive to fear, 
you have the peculiar experience of fear ; if you pre- 
sent a motive to hope, you have the peculiar ex- 
perience of hope; if you present a motive to love, 
you have the peculiar experience of love; if you 
present a motive to the sense of beauty, you have 
the peculiar experience of that sense of beauty. 
The mind can be played upon by motives, as a harp 
can be played upon by the finger of a harper; and 
as, in the one case, the nature of the tone produced 
is according to the nature of the string that is touch- 
ed, and the force with which it is touched, so, in 
the other case, the nature of the experience or feel- 
ing produced is according to the nature of the faculty 
that is excited, and the degree to which it is excited. 

In some cld cathedrals in Europe, where there are 
finely built organs, they are accustomed, at twilight, 
to play out the day by some solemn anthems; and 
people gather, and stand scattered through the great 
gusky stiucture, and listen as the inspired man 
touches the instrument, and swells to the high accord 
of his theme. All hearts are moved. A thousand 
memories are awakened in each breast. Tae f2el- | 
ings of many a one are soothed and laid to rest. Ally 
are filled with emotions of joy. At last the theme 
closes, the music dies away, and silence reigi->, 
One by one the people steal out of the house. Tae 
rousic is gone, the organ is silent ; and so is the ex- 
perience. The church is not more empty of sound 
vhen the organ stops, than are their hearts of the 
feelings which the music iaspired. Tne proud man 





Love carries or produces intelligence, clearness of 
conception, definiteness. It is anti-passional, it is 
regulative of the whole lower nature ; and hence, to 
fulfill love is to develop the human mind. Love 
means education, purity, strength, largeness, and, in 
short, Christian civilization. If you take this ele- 
ment, and give it full play, it ‘will require, first and 
last, all these results, and will lead to them. 

It has been found, therefore, easier to spread Ma- 
hommecanism, Catholicism, any visible institution 
that has some central truth in it, than this invisible 
religion that has no incarnation or iacorporation ex- 
cept in the human heait. To spread a religion of 
worship in the world, and then give it a Church as 
its incarnated form—that suits human nature; but to 
develop a spirit of love as a central element, and then 
demand that each man shall incorporate it in his 
practical life—that does not suit human nature ; that 

is operose in the estimation of men. 

The whole Oriental world might easily be converted 
to the invocation of saints. They believe in that 
already. And besides, it gives them something to be 
apprehended by the senses. They might easily be 
converted to Sabbaths and holy-days; they might 
easily be converted to churches and sermons; they 
might easily be converted to an ecclesiastical and 
hierarchal system. But to convert the world to love, 


with all its implications and results, is not easy. It 
is easy to convert men to institutions and usages that 
are external, and that appeal to the senses; but the 
world will be many hundred years older before it will 
be converted to a spiritual principle that is conceived 
only inwardly, and known only as it represents itself 
And 


in the daily cutward conduct of its disciples. 
yét that must needs be. 


Christ is not accepted through reverence, through 
“He that hath my com- 
mandments, and keepeth them, he it is that loveth 
me: and he that loveth me shall be loved of my 
Father, and I will love him, and will manifest myseif 
to him.’’ There is the condition of acceptance, in 


worship, but through love. 


God the Father, in Christ, and in the manifestation o 


Christ to the disciple—love : that, no‘hing more, and 


nothing other. 

It is not strange that many difficulties have attended 
this peculiar experience of loving Christ ; and from 
this reason: that we have had less instruction, 
because we have had less knowledge of the operations 
of the human mind than of any other thing. We 
have been enough ignorant of the operations of the 
human body; but we are, as it were, accomplished 
scholars in the science of health, and organization, 
and life developments physical, compared with what 
we are in a knowledge of the operations of the facul- 
ties of the mind. 


You will observe that in our text the evidence of 


loveis obedience. “ He that hath my commandments 
and keepeth them, he it is that loveth me.”’ It would 
seem as though the implication was, “ Love is not an 
emotion : love is an action. If you know my com- 
mands, ard do them, the doing is what the Bible 
means by loving.” I say, it would seem as though 
this was the implication. It is not. It would be a 
very mischievous construction of the passage. 

Let us, then, this morning, open the law of the 
feelings. 

All our affections and sentiments have two condi- 
tions of activity—a primary one and a secondary one. 
All our feelings are alike in this regard: that they 
have a condition of primary or of secondary activity. 
The primary is that in which a feeling is first devel- 
oped in the presence of a motive or excitement, and 
exists simply as a feeling, answering the call of its 
a motive, and giving the experience of its pecu- 

t kind of pleasure or pain. It is this state which 


exists when there passes before the eye some visible 
object of beauty, loveliness, or attractiveness. Under 
such circumstances the soul rises up and glows with 


pleasure and joy. The mind is filled with feeling, 
and only feeling. 


—— same state exists when one is in the presence 
of scenic representations and historic performances. 
dene n, love, hate, sympathy, emotions of various 


a8 mere emotions, 
eutdbestin ons, spring up in the soul in 


Music and 
produce the same result. These 
also, are agents for exciting feelings in 
their prima 
state. And in this state all our sentiments os pa 


* Preached at Plymouth Brooklyn, morning 
July 14, 1661, and reported for The Indopertane ¥. 3. Rue: 


is proud yet; the avaricious man is avaricious yet ; 
the worldly man is worldly yet. What has taken 
place? They have hada repast. They went to the 
church, and the organ played on them, as the organ- 
ist played on it. And the transient, momentary ex- 
perience came and passed away almost in the same 
moment. And though the feelings were genuine, it is 
the nature of all feelings in their primary state te 
rise and fall, if not in the same moment, within the 





space of a few moments. 

Now it is evident that if these were the only feel- 
ings experienced by men, our life would be flame-jets, 
that did nothing but puff, and puff themselves out, 
and that the things accomplished, the effects produced 
by them, would be of little accoun'. Tnere is, there- 
fore, what may be called a secondary mode of feeling 
—namely, that in which feeling tends to prolong its 
existence, to enter into contact with life continuously, 
and, in short, to influence life, and organize it. There 
is a way in which feeling comes down from the high 
state in which it primarily exis's, into a condition 
where it will not exhaust itself; where it will not 
speccily pass away ; where it will do something more 
than make itself feel good. There is a function of 
feeling to inspire industry, and zeal, and intelligence, 
and forethought. There is a function of feeling to 
carry on the objects of life. As streams of water 
turn mill-wheels, right and day, themselves slender, 
yet powerful in theireccumulation ; so trickling heart- 
streams turn the grend wheel of life’s purposes. 
Feelings in their secondary state, instead of being 
intense and ef short duration, like feelings in their 
primary state, are less intense and continuous, and, 
even through sleep and intermissions, as well as in 
all latent conditions, influential. 

Let us illustrate, instead of merely defining ; for 
definitions are of little account where feelings are the 
things of which you speak. 

There is noth'ng, I suppose, mere wonderful or 
more sublime than the aroused feeling of a mother’s 
or a father’s heart, on suddenly beholding the peril of 
f | the child, on the one side, or its loveliness, on the 
other. The feeling of parental love exists as a mere 
emotion in its primary form. Nothing darts more 











quickly through the mother’s heart than the fire of 
love, when first she sees her long-absent child, or 
when she hears sudden outcries of alarm of its danger. 
Nothing more strikingly shows the sublimity of this 
feeling in its primary state than these suddenly 
aroused maternal instincts of love. 

But the greatest part of the mother’s time is not 
filed with such exhausting experiences Probably 
there is not one hour in twenty in which she has such 
experiences. Most of the children except the badts 
are loved evenly, with a low, gentle, continuous feel- 
ing, which perhaps not once in a week or a month 
shows itself so as to give the mother a consciousness 
of the strength of her affection for the child. In the 
main the motier's love is a quiet, prolonged feeling 
which works inwaidly at the thoughts, at the execa- 
tive faculties, and manifests its existence in care, in 
labor, in forethovght and provision; in com anion- 
ship ; in educating and disciplining. There are ten 
thovsand things which are needfal for the child on 
accoutt of their bearing upon the present life and the 
life to come, and which therefore fill the mother’s 
teeming mind. And parental love, instead of always 
being manifested as a primary feeling, is for the most 
part manifested as a secondary feeling, which works 
for the child, ard with it, in numberless ways. 

Patriotism—we have had, in our day, a magnif- 
cent opportunity to see what is the grandeur of this 
feel'ng in its primary state. For hours, and days, 
and weeks, it flamed out in our midst so that it was 
indecd like the pillar of fire by night, and the cloud 
by day, that showed the people which way to go 
through the wilderness. But it is gone, and neither 
you nor I can wake it again. No paper article, no 
advance of armies, no votes of Congress, no orator’s 
appeal, no preacher's fervor, can again cause to burst 
forth the feeling of patriotism with that strength, 
and in that particular form which characterized it a 
short time since. But something better has taken its 


place. In its stead we have patriotism - 
ary state, in which it is diffusing itself, een 
and producing results. At first the feeling of patriot. 
ism was like a bonfire or beacon light, for alarm of 
dangers, or for guiding ; but now it is a diffused 
light spread throughout the hearts of millions of men, 


and manifesting itself in practical deeds. It was 
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tense and concentrated, but it is gentle and diffused 

now. 

When a tree of vigorous growth—for instance, the 

mulberry—comes up, you notice that it grows perhaps 

six feet the first year. The next yearthe stem grows 

only about two feet, but it throws out branches on 

every side; so that although the tree seems to have 

giown less the second year than the first, it has 

really grown more. The next year the growth of the 

stem is still less than the second year, but each 

branch throws out other branches, and the head is 

formed of a hundred twigs; and though the tree 

seems to have grown less this year than either of the 

previous years, it has grown a great deal more. It 

seems to grow less in proportion as its life is diffused 

in numberless channels. 

Our feelings, when they first manifest themselves, 

seem very emphatic ; but when they begin to divide 

and branch out into collateral actiens, they seem 

less, because they are hidden, while in reality they 

are more. 

The same is true of the sentiments or emotions of 

taste. When one walks in a gallery of art, if he be 

sensitive to color and form and beauty, he wiil seem 

to himself to be lifted up from the earth. I have 

walked for hours in the red and yellow sea of the 

Louvre, feeling a kind of sacred intoxica‘ion such as 

to render me almost unconscious of my bodily state. 

But it was too mvch to last. It soon passed away. 

When one first strikes a prairie on fice in June with 

flewers, he knows not whether he is ia the body or 

out of the body. The ccarsest and hardest natures 

are powerfully impressed by the scene, and sensitive 

natures are almost translated. But the experience 

is transicnt. Let one lisen to or reid the produc- 

tiens of a skilifui writer or lecturer like Raskin, and 

how wonderfully the mind is filled with feeling in i's 

piimayy form! Bat when yeu leave the Jecture- 

rovm, Or prairie, or picture gallery, having had a meal 

of joy, the feeling will have produced lit:le effect 

upon your daily life. It must now subside and 

reapp? ar in cress; in furnitare for the house; in the 

en be llishments of the yard ; in ihe laying out of the 

garcer ; in the improvement of the public streets 

and roads; in efferts to beautify your surroundings 

in ten thousand ways that indicate a ctltivated taste. 

A primary emotion may have an i:fluence en the 

life as long as the exciting cause is present, but no 

longer. Dut a feeling inits secondary form is diffused 

through the life, and works ia it pergetually. It is 

less pleasurable in that state than iy the primary 

siaie, but it is ten thousand times mgre efficacious 

ard useful. 

This, then, is the law of feeling: that it has two 

states, in the first of which it is a mete feeling, and 

in the second of which it harnesses itsdf to a practi- 

cal purpose, and becomes an €fficient laborer in daily 

life. And although beth are indispensable to a well- 

constituted, evenly-balanced man, yet, if ofe or the 

other must be sacrificed, we can better affprd to lose 

in‘ense and transient feeling, than that lower-toned, 

diffused, organizing feeling which works continually, 

and through long periods. The conditifn of feeling is 

that which goes through the thoughts and purposes 

and actions of life. It is that which incorporates 

itself into our disposition and conduct. 

Now that which is trae of common emotions is just 

as true of religious feelings. We have not one mind 

that acts religion, and another that acts secular 

things. You are obliged to attend to your religious 

duties with the same mind that you employ in. carry- 

ing on your business affairs. The law of the faculties 

runs straight through the whole congeries of feelings. 

Aud religion comes first as a high, transient feeling, 

instead of a continuous working feeling of a lower 

grade, 

Here is the foundation of the mistakes that occur 
among the mest honest Christian men. Men think 
that they are good in the proportion in which they 
have the feelings of veneration, hope, leve, adoration, 
admiration, while listening to a thrilling discourse. 
In this they judge erroneously. It is the power of the 
man that speaks, and the constitution to which he 
speaks, that give the intensity of these feelings. A 
bad man is as capable of experiencing the first con- 
dition of religion as a good nan. The difference be- 
tween a wicked man and a righteous man is not that 
the wicked man cannot feel admiration, adoration, 
love, hope, veneration. He can feel them as mere 
emotions. If aman be a Whitfield, hecan make the 
most rugged man weep. A pirate, brought from his 
atrocities under the preaching of a man whose 
inspired words awaken in his bosom memories of 
home, or mother, or the scenes of bis childhood, will 
sit and tremble, and long for heaven and Goi, and 
even think that he is willing to confgrm to the will of 
God. Ifthe man that speaks be sail enough to 
touch the better nature of his hean,;* he has power 
te create in him every one of the feei gs belonging to 
religion in its primary form. , 

What, then, is the difference between a good man 
and abad man? It is that the good man takes his 
primary feeling into the second form, in which it 
works in him, day by day, till he has organized his 
life upon it. The bad man, after having experienced 
feelings in their primary state, merely feels that he 
has been played upon. When he goes out of church 
he is like a violin whose bow is hung up. The serv- 
ices of the sanctuary have no effect upon him afier 
they are over. And Iam afraid that more than half 
of those that think themselves to be good, go tv 
church because they are played on, first by the organ, 
and then by the minister, aad by both in the same 
way, one playing on them by music, and the other by 
eloquence or disquisition They enjoy the feelings 
that are sroused in them while they are under the 
influences that produce them, but when they go away 
from the attractions of the church to the greater at- 
tractions ef the dinner, these feelings are forgotten. 
With the o¢ors of the dinner go the odors of the 
sanciuaiy. Duta good man is one that, having in- 
terse primary experiences, does not let them stand 
in their primary form. He transmutes them into 
their secendary form, in which, though they are less 
censpicucus and less enjoyable, they are more potent, 
and manifest themselves perpetually ia his life. 

When the surgeon first sees the suffering of his 
patient, he sympathizes wi h him so that his arm can 
scarcely peiferm the functions of skill to which it is 
calicd ; but soon he overcomes his agitation, and 
gees through the operation with a steady hand. The 
first feeling is right; and when he has mastered it 
it is net destroyed. It has merely changed by going 
from the primary into the secondary state ; aud that 
which in the beginning almost unfitted him for his 
duty, has now become a motive of action. He no 
longer has the sympathy, but he is a great deal more 
symjathetic. He no longer feels sorrow, but he is 
more sorrowful. His feelings of humanity are not so 
much aroused, but he is more humane. His emotions, 
having passed into the secondary state, lead to the 
spplication of lotions and bandages, and the perform- 
ance of a thousand kind offices. 

Kind men are not those that have the emotion of 
kirdness merely, but those that know how to take 
that emotion into the secondary state, and carry it 
through life. 

Many think that they are generous because when 
én object of charity is presented to them they re- 
spond to it liberally. Itis not so. You must carry 
the spirit of generosity with you all the time, or else 
you are not generous. 

Many think themselves to be good because they are 
susceptible of being made to feel good. It is no-, 
however, being able to feel good, bat knowing how 
to reduce gced feeling to a practical form ia every- 
Cay life, that makes a man good. 

Many think that because when Christ is set before 
them crowned with glory, their soul rises up and 
says, “ Thou art my Lord and my Savior,” they are 
Christians. They forget him the moment the door is 
between them end the speaker ; and their conscience 
ought then to say to them, “ Are you a Christian— 
you that care for Christ only when he is held up be- 
fore your mind so as to excite in you pleasurable 
feelings—you that never thiak of him except when 
your thougkts are directed to him by some external 
influerce, and that never carry him into your life ? 

On the other hand, there are hundreds that spend 
their whole time in endeavoring to please Gad by 
following the things that are right, and just, and 
true, who, because they hardly ever mount ug into 
the ecstatic feelings which others experience, ask, 
doubiingly, “Am 1a Christian?” Yes, they are ten 
times as much Christians as they would be if they 
had these feelings without the practical life of holi- 
ness Which they are living. If you cannot have 
both the feelings and the life, take the life. Rather 
than high feelings that are like strong winds and 
freshets, and that come with rendiag and exhaustion, 
choose low-toned feelings that are like the gentle 
and wide spreading dew, and that carry nourishment 
and tend to fruit bearing. 





Things in Kentucky.—It is a trying time upon men in 
this part of the country who feel at all patriotic. Our 
town and county are both strongly Union, and, I think, 
the majority in southern Kentucky unconditionally for 
the Government as it is, (save the rebellion,) but among 
the Secessionists there is a spirit of lawlessness and dom- 
ineering that would inmugurate a reign of terror, if they 
could muster the forces, Before Kentucky is forced out 
of the Union you may expect ta hear of the bloodiest 
fight on record. May it all result in the purification of 
the Government and the church, and, finall » the glory of 


BISHOP POLK OF LOUISIANA, 
NOW MAJOR-GENERAL UNDER JEFFERSON DAVIS. 





[Tux following reminiscences are from the pen of a gentleman 
lopg a resident in Louisiana, and long an acquaintance of 
Bishop Polk. The change from the evangelical Bishop to the 
rebel General, depicted by our correspondent, is a fearful 
comment on the demoralizing influence of slavery.—Eps. 
INDEPENDENT.) 


Some years ago circumstances made me personally 

somewhat intimate with Bishop Polk of Louisiana, 

recently made a Major-General by Jefferson Davis, 

and now in command of the rebel forces on the lower 

Mississippi. By frequent intercourse and attendance 

upon his church, I became familiar with his religious 

views, and in every relation of life I respected him 

as one of the purest and best of men I ever knew. 

Bishop Polk was born to a large fortune, and his 

family has been deservedly esteemed one of the most 

influential in the Southwest. After receiving a very 

thorough education, the Bishop was appointed from 

his native state to a cadetship at West Point, at 

which place he stood high for his intellectual and 

moral qualities. After graduating with honor, he 

entered the army, and a brilliant military career 

seemed opened before him, but it was soon rumored, 

much to the astonishment of his particular friends, 

that Lieut. Polk contemplated “taking orders.” 

Every possible influence was brought to bear to keep 

bim from what was deemed a “ sacrifice of himself,” 

but with a resolution above all praise, he appeared to 

give up all worldly ambition and entered the church, 

As might be supposed, his influence, his superior 

intellectual abilities, and, above all, his evinced 

sincerity, disinterestedness, and genuine piety, 

secured him rapid advancement in his sacred 

calling, which advancement soon culminated in his 

election of Bishop of his native state. This holy 

office fer very many years Bishop Polk illustrated by 

every good word and work. He was remarkable in 

and out of his church for his zeal and self-sacrificing 

spirit. Surrounded with all the appliances and 

temptations of a princely fortune, he was one of the 

most humbie men in hischurch ; his annual statements 

of his labors in his diocese bore ample testimony 

that in the ministration of his duties he exceeded his 

brethren in the number of miles he traveled and in 

the zealous discharge of his responsible duties. In 

the spit and manner of his sermons, he had all the 

eairestness of the Methodist preacher rather than 

the less demonstrative style of his associates. He 

was known, too, as thoroughly “ evangelical,” and 

as a champion of the “low church.” Living always 

in the Southwest, he has been comparatively little 

known in the North, but he came before the nation in 

the celebrated “Onderdonk trial;” and if any one 

familiar with the proceedings will recur to them, the 

fact will display itself that it was greatly owing to 

his earnest appeals throughout that protracted trial 
to sustain at any personal sacrifice the purity and 
unity of the Church, that Bishop Onderdonk was 
suspended from the ministrations of his office. And we 
have heard Bishop Polk remark, alluding to this part 
of his official career, that while he entertained none 
other than friendly feelings for the deposed Bishop, 
his love for the Church compelled him to the course 
he pursued. 

In course of events, Bishop Polk moved from Ten- 
nessee to the vicinity of Donaldsonville, Louisiana, 
where he had purchased a large plantation, and soon 
engaged in sugar-planting. At his request, and 
much to the delight of the people, he was made 
Bishop of Louisiana, and from the time he made a 
home in the state the Church under his administra- 
tion rapidly increased in numbers and influence. In 
fact, his conciliatory manners, fine personal appear- 
ance, family connections, large wealth, and eminent 
piety, combined to carry with him the best people 
everywhere within the circle of his influence. The 
rich accepted him as one more than their peer, and 
the poor loved him because he was so truly simple 
in his manners, and so interested in their personal 
and spiritual welfare. 

Such are the characteristic phases in the Bishop’s 
character up to tho year 1850, but from this point an 
evident change was coming overhis character. From 
the beginning his planting speculation had not been 
successful. His best lands were two or three times 
disastrously overflowed by the annual rises of the 
Mississippi; the frost disappointed his just computa- 
tions ; and finally the cholera broke out on his planta- 
tion ;—although one of the best regulated and provided 
for in the region, he lost more negroes, in proportion 
to his force, than any of his neighbors. 

It was at the commencement of these darkling 
shadows that were extending their baleful influence 
over the future of Bishop Polk’s life, that I heard him 
preach the last sermon I listened to from his lips. 
The occasion was the meeting of “ the convention,” 
in the town of ——, and the sermon the official one 
of the year to his clergy. Though characteristic of 
the Bishop, still it made at the time an unusual im- 
pression upon my mind, and all that he said has been 
recalled with singular vividness by recent strangely 
incongruous events. His text was, “Go ye into 
all the world and preach the Gospel.” The argu- 
ment—the necessity of experimental religion aad 
the unity of the church. A more simple and at the 
same time earnest appeal is seldom uttered. It was 
on that occasion that he compared the church on the 
earth to Christ’s body, and used the remarkable ex- 


was crucifying the body of Christ anew, was driving 
egain the nails in our Savivr’s hands, was again 
thrusting the spear into his side.”’ 

After that sermon he was the guest of a citizen, at 
whose house naturally gathered the most influential 
members of his church. The Bishop, in the evening, 
after many other reminiscences, alluded to his trip 
from Tennessee to Louisiana, on which occasion he 
headed some two hundred slaves, with all their camp 
equipage, including also a number of wagons, with 
cattle and horses. He said, as he moved along over 
the narrow roads, and across the broad prairies, he was 
constantly reminded of Abraham's journeys in patri- 
archel times, and admitted that his military experi- 
ence served him a good purpose in his long, and in 
mary instances arduous journey. The Bishop inci- 
dentally alluded to the fact that his friends felt great 
solicitude for his safety while among the lawless 
bands that at the time infested “ the Texas frontier,” 
lest they should make a foray, or even if he escaped 
personal danger it was deemed possidle that he might 
lose a large amount of property by the running off of 
slaves, horses, and cattle. To meet the emergency, 
he was advised, he said, by many of his Tennessee 
friends to go personally armed—advice which, 
though well meant, he sternly refused to follow— 
having, as he said, “ entire trust in God, and believ- 
ing that Providence would take care of him and his.”’ 
Wkile on Red River, and surrounded by lawless 
people, his faithful body- servant (an intelligent negro 
man, whe was moving about the room and helping 
the guests) came to him one night in great fear, lest 
the camp would be attacked, and in his solicitude 
urged him to take a pistol for defense, which he, the 
negro, carried about his person. The Bishop said he 
endeavored to show the servant the folly of relying 
on such weapons, and endeavored to make him 
understand how much better it was to rely upon an 
erm stronger than flesh. The Bishop then stated to 
h’s auditors that throughout his ministerial career he 
had discontinued the use of deadly weapons, and that 
he believed he owed his safety in many perilous 
adventures through which he had passed to the fact 
that euch had been his practice. 

Soon after the events here detailed, the reported 
jl fortune which seemed to attend his pecuniary affairs 
gradually, it is said, undermined his equanimity of 
character. His large fortune, instead of leaving him 
at leisure to perform the duties of his sacred calling, 
barassed his mind, and in attending to its demands 
gradually absorbed his time, to the exclusion of what 
he once deemed the most sacred duties. He appeared 
suddenly to grow old and lose that fine carriage for 
which he was proverbial; but I was not aware of the 
fearful change that in a few years had come over the 
Bishop until I saw his monstrous letter addressed to 
the clergy of his diocese, monstrous under any cir- 
cumstances, but particularly so in his case, for he has 
been swept to divide the Church, not only taking its re- 
preeentation in Louisiana out of the Union, but in the 
madness and profanity of the idea, declaring it separ- 











goed at first, but now it is better. Then it was in- 


Ged, is our prayer.—Correspondent of American Presby- 
tervan. 





ated from all the world beside. Here is a change in- 


pression, “ That he who would do aught to divide it, . 


deed : a few years of intimate association with slavery 
in the extreme South demoralized one of the noblest 
Christian characters in the country, and finally the 
ruin is coroplete ! 

This disciple of our Savior, who among the border 
ruffians of Texas could trust himself and his all in the 
hands of a merciful God, and who reproved his servant 
for appealing to carnal weapons even under justifiable 
circumstances, gradually loses all Christian charac- 
ter whatever, and permits himself to be appointed a 
leader, and assumes the head of an unholy rebellion ; 
a prominent champion of an assumed government 
which, one of its high priests profanely says, “has 
slavery for its corner-stone.”” Surely in the history 
of the world, such a tranformation from good to bad 
as this presents has no parallel. Let the Bishop now 
turn back a few years and read the eloquent sermon 
I have alluded to, let him recall the conversation at 
the house of his friend upon the use of carnal weapons, 
‘et him look upon a Church intrusted to his care that 
he has crushed and divided, let him look upon that 
sword at his side, at the wretched men under his 
command, the cause he advocates, the treason he sup- 
ports, and then he will realize, as the world does, how 
fearful has been his fall. Among all the wrecks pro- 
duced by slavery, Bishop Polk is the most melancholy 
and the most appalling. Of the fature of all the leader 
traitors nore will be more pitiful than that of Bishop 
Polk. 





PLAGIARISM. 


ANOTHER VIEW OF THE SUBJECT. 


To THE Epirors o¥ Tur INDEPENDENT : 

The article on Piagiarism which appeared in a late 
issue of The Independent seemed to me correct so 
far as it went, but its limitations were not stated with 
a clearness sufficient to remove the doubts of the 
conscientious minister as to how far he may goin 
appropriating the thoughts of another, and not commit 
the sin of plagiarism. The article in question, 
though it nowhere disiinctly states it, favors, I thiak, 
the impression that not only to glean “ sparkling 
imagery” from another’s writings, but to lean in any 
manner on another’s thoughts, is to be guilty of 
plagiarism. I do not say that this is the doctrine 
which the writer of that article meant to teach, but 
with its plain import this was also the after impres- 
sion left upon my mind by a careful perusal of it. 
Permit me to say a few words on this point. Let 
us stait with a plain definition of terms. By plagiar- 
ism I mean what Webster defines it to be—“ the 
purloining another man’s literary works, or (the) 
introducing passages from another man’s writings 
and putting them off as your own.” With this defiai- 
tion of the word in view, let me ask, Is it plagiarism 
to make the thoughts of another your own? Itis not 
asked, Is it plagiariem to orally or in writing express 





the thoughts of another as your own only from 
memory?’ This, I grant, is one form of this justly 
condemned crime. But the question is, Is it plagiar- 
ism to incorporate the thoughts of another into your 
own understanding—to make them as truly your own 
by meditation as though they had originated with 
yourself? This, I feel, cannot be plagiarism in any 
tiue sense of the word. 


There are three ways—and only three, as I con- 
ceive—by which one may “ put forth” the thoughts of 
another in a writing or speech of one’s own: either 
by placing the book, tract, or sermon before him, and 
copying the passage word for word ; or by committing 
the paragraph to memory and reciting it ; or by mas- 
tering the idea of the passage and then giving it forth 
in one’s own words and way. The first two methods, 
when done without plainly giving the original source 
crecit, is gross plagiarism, literary theft; the latter, I 
conccive, is as far removed from it as is the manly 
way of translating Latin by an independent study of 
your own, from that very questionable method pur- 
sued by some would-be manly sons of Alma Mater of 
translating by help of the “ Pony’’ lying befure you. 
According to this view, it cannot be plagiarism for a 
minister, after reading the sermon of another, the 
plan of which pleases him, to preach on that same 
plan even, always providing he has first thoroughly 
conceived it for himself, and then develops it in his 
own way. Itis no more a crime in the miaister to 
preach from the plan of another in the way mentioned, 
than it is in a carpenter who builds a house ot his 
own precisely on the plan of another which he has 
seen somewhere else. Of course a man must exer- 
cise his common sense in this as in other thiags. 
For instance, he is to know whether every part of 
that plan he is capadle of naturally developing : there 
may be a thought there too great for him to grasp; 
ne had better stop and think then whether, if as- 
suming the lion's skin, the ass’s ears will not stick 
out. But when a minister takes this plan, and states 
it, perhaps, only from memoiy, developing it in the 
same way, almost word for word, argument, illustra- 
tion, and all, as pursued in the original source, then 
that is the barest- faced faisehood a man could commit. 
And how a minister of the Gospel, with the least love 
of truth, can, without the keenest remorse, stand 
before his audience on a Sabbath cay and “ put 
foith’’ that sermon as his own, without telling whence 
he got it, is well-nigh inconceivable. Sach men, if 
they are honest, are still very ignorant as to matters 
of corscience ; or else, like false teachers, they are 
wolves in sheep’s clothing. 

I hold that the same is true in reference to appro- 
priating the images or illustrations of another es your 
own. While never by copying or memorizing, they 
can silways lawfully be mace one’s own by medita- 
lion. Ifnot, then of what use is the study of the 
poets to a minister if he cannot make use of their 
imagery Which he has made his own by meditation? 
How can he cultivate the illastrative power except by 
femiliarizing himself with the best examples of this 
in the wiitings and speeches of other men? And by 
this familiarity will he not necessarily acquire a fand 
of illustration which he could not get rid of if he 
would? And heie a question suggests itself. Is it 
any less a plagiarism to catch another man’s sty'e of 
illustrating than it is to catch his “ sparkling 
imagery ?” 

If, in any sense, to appropriate the latter as your 
own by meditation is plagiarism, then it must be 
plagiarism to appropriate the former as your owa—a 
proposition which it would take a bold mind to pro- 
mulgate nowadays. 

To preach in the way mentioned ought then to be 
ecnsicered just and fair. If it be not a legitimate way 
of preaching, then nine-terths of the ministry must be 
doomed, so far as their minds are concerned, to eter- 
nal inanition. For the one who can preach well and 
elcquently without leaning much on others, is your 
true genius. But not more than one in a thousand 
ministers, perhaps, has this divine gift. The most of 
them are men of talent—having talents ranging in de- 
gree from one to ten. What, then, shall these men of 
talent dc—say the man of one talent, if he be not per- 
mitted to appropriate to himself, so far as he can, the 
burning thoughts of another by his own mental labor ? 
Must he depend all his life only on what his own 
“scanty resources”’ furnish him ? 

The reason why we have so many dry, unintelli- 
gible, drowsy sermons nowadays, is that some 
preachers labor so little over the clear, brilliant, but 
weighty thoughts contained in these bodies of divinity 
and those volumes of sermons that now stand dust- 
covered on the shelves of their libraries. 

If this be net a legitimate way of preaching, then 
learning is worthless, knowledge is vain. Messrs 
Editors, do you consider yourselves plagiarizing whea 
stating facts of a geographical character which you 
“gleaned” into the storehouse of the mind far back in 
your days of boyhood? Ofcourse not. Those facts, 
from whatever source you gathered them, are now 
your own ; and none but a fool wou!d think of charg- 
ing you with plagiarism were you to give weekly to 
the youthful readers of The Independent a short geo- 
graphical lecture on facts that nine out of every ten of 
your adult readers were acquainted with before. It 
cannot be any more a plagiarism in the preacher to 
use facts, similes, arguments, plans he has gleaned 
from foreign sources, but which, in a true and manly 
sense, he has made his own by thought labor. If it 
is otherwise, let us fling aside our books, take to the 
fields, live like the hermits of old in caves, with no 
other companions than the wild goats ; nay, letus even 
go back to the savage state, and like the red man de- 
pend on no other sources for our inspiration than on 
the forests uprising around us, or on the winds whis- 
pering or hoarsely roaring through their tops. 

Am I alone in defending the rightfulness of appro- 

another’s thought—whether that thought be 
priating 
an argument, _ ~ epee or an appeal—as your 
ov. Bautain, one of the most eloquent of living 

preachers, says in his “ Art of Extempore 

” (p. 163): “ But it is both possible and in- 
cumbent to have that other species of originality, 
which corsists in putting forth no ideas except such 
as one has made one’s own by a conception of one’s 
own, and are thus with the life of one’s 





own mind. This is called taking possession in the 
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JSinder’s name ; and Molicre, when he imitated Plau- 
tus and Terence; La Fontaine, when he borrowed 
from Esop and Phedrus, were not ashamed of the 
practice. This condition is indispensable, if life is to 
be imparted to the discourse ; and it is this which 
distinguishes the orator, who draws on his own inte- 
rior resources even when he borrows, from the aster 
who impersonates, or the reader who recites the pro- 
ductions of another.”’ 

Please mark those last words, “ who draws on his 

own interior resources even when he borrows.” How 
this can be, wili seem a mystery to the captious reader 
who in everything would be original in the absolute 
serse—true only of the real genius. The mystery 
will become profounder to such an one if reading 
thoughtfully the paragraphs on pages 167 and 168 of 
this same suggestive volume. Persons of this de- 
scription we would advise to fling aside the bread- 
cloth they wear, and ge for the future clad ia “ plaia 
homespun’”’ garments of their owu. Set up a loom ia 
your own house, raise sheep in your own fields, card 
the wool with your own hands, and hereafver depend 
on no other living being for the clothes you wear. If 
you do, you are not original! You are a vile plagia- 
rist! 
A word in all kindness to the layman. B2 carefal 
how you charge your minister with this sin. First 
assure yourself by indubitable evidence that he is a 
literal copyist, and then exyose his wickedness. But 
be careful how you charge him with this sin, because 
you have chanced to see the eame ideas which he has 
presented to you expressed somewhere else. If you 
hur! this charge at him, you are only throwing stones 
at the glass-house youlivein. You yourself, perhaps, 
have never yet osiginated a thought, the inkling of 
which you did not get frem another mind. Let the 
discerning hearer remember one p»int. The reason 
why sermons on the same text by two different miads 
will, up to a certain point, appear almost exactly 
alike, is that both minds develop the text in a natural 
or legical manner. But when you leave the skeleron 
and come to clothe it with the rouad fail flesh of 
thought, then ofien you see the widest difference be- 
tween them, because the imagination of each comes 
now into play ; and this faculty in calling up incident, 
history, or similes and tropes from the arcana of 
nature, hardly ever works the same way in any two 
mir ds. 

I bless God for the books he has given me! I[ 
bless him that by prayer, by a study of his living 
Word, by thoughts of my own, and by meditation oa 
the thoughts of o:hers, by which I may make them my 
own, not like the thief who makes the goods his owa 
by purloining, but like the henest tradesman who 
mekes them his by purchase-money, by his prudense 
and industry, I may, in my humble way, s,eak to the 
edifying of his chu:ch. A Country Parson. 








Religions Intelligence. 
CONGREGATIONAL. 
General Associaticns, etc. 


PLACE AND TIME OF THEIR APPROACHING MEETINGS. 
General Aesoc., of New Hampshire, Portsmouth, Aug. 
27th. 7 





General Conference of Mass , New uryport, Sept. 10th, 
General Assoc. of New York, Binghamton, Sept. 24th, 
Presb. and Cong. Con. of Wis., Milwaukee, Sept. 25th. 
General Conference of Minnesota, Anoka, Oct. 10th, 


NEW HAMPSHIRE—Hanover.—Rev 8S. P. Leeds 
was installed as pastor of the church and society at Dart- 
mouth College, Hanover, N. H, on Wednesday, L0thiasr. 
The council met in the vestry at 2 p.M., and chose Rev, 
8. Delano of Straftord, Vt., as Moderator, and Rev. C. A. 
Downs of Lebancn, N. H., as Scribe. The candidate read 
a full and very clear statement of his views, and the 
examination was very interesting and satisfactory. Tha 
services of installation followed, taking place ia the 
church, which had been finely decorated by the ladies of 
the society : 

The Invocation and Reading of the Scriptures were by Rey. 
Austin Hasen of Norwich, Vt. ; Sermon, Kev. ff. B. Smith, D.D., 
Professor in Union Seminary, N. Y.; Prayer of Installation, 
Rev. J. Clement, D.D., Woodstock, Vt.; Fellowship of the 
Uhurches, Rev, Rufus Case of Lebanon, N. H.; Charge to tme 
Pastor, Rey. Dr. Van Vechten. 

The sermon was from Romans v. 19, and was a very 
thorcugh exposition of the text. It was listened to with 
deep interest. Rev. Mr. Leeds enters upon his important 
and laborious field with the most cordial manifestation 
of regard and sympathy from the entire parish. His 
labors have already been attended with a very marked 
influence for good.— Recorder. 


VERMONT—Ordination cf Chaplaia.—An ecclesiasti- 
cal council convened at Underhill, July 2, 1861, by which 
Mr. Moses P. Parmelee was ordained to the work of the 
Christian ministry, with special reference to his appoint- 
ment as chaplain to the 3d Vermont regiment. Rev. 
Prof. Clark of the University was chosen Moderator, aud, 
at the request of the council, he led in the examination 
of the candidate. 

The more important public services were as follows: 

Sermon by Rev. G. W. Ranslow ; Ordaining lrayer, Rev. &. 
Parmelee, D.D.; Charge, Rev. J. H. Woodward; Right Hand of 
Fellowship, Fev. Prof. N. G. Clark, 


The services were deeply interesting. 


NEW YORK—Bolivar.—A church was formed at Bol- 
ivar, July 3d, on the Congregational basis, adopting the 
titie of the First Congregational church of Bolivar, Alle- 
ganyco.,N. Y. D.W Marvin, pastor, and A. L. Haibert, 
clerk. 


A Venerable Clergyman.— Rev. Daniel Waldo of Onen- 
daga county delivered a bigh!y imp:essive sermon yester- 
day afternoon, before a Jarge congregation in St. Peter's 
church. Mr. Waldo is the oldest living graduate of Yale 
College. Heis in the ninety-ninth year of his age, and 
in the seventy-second of his ministry, and, although re- 
taining in a remarkable degree his physical and intellect- 
val powers, his utterances fail to display the fiery entbu- 
siasm which is said to have characterized his youtaful 
vigor. His voice, though somewhat broken, is clear and 
very intelligible, and his introductory prayer and dis- 
course were listened to with profound attention. 

Mr. Waldo was chaplaia to the House of Representa- 
tives during the last Congress. He has retired from the 
active Jabors of his profession, but not unfrequently 
yicids to the solicitations of friends, when away froa 
beme, to enter the pulpit and participate in the religious 
exercises of the Sabbath. He fully sympathizes with the 
Government in its energetic measures to crush the 
Southern rebellion, and, as he intima‘ed in the course ef 
bis prayer yesterday, trusts that the work may be accom- 


plished so effectually as to preclude the possibility of 
avy future rebellion within our borcers.~ Rochester Fix- 
press. 


MICHIGAN—East faginaw—The Congregational 
chuich in this place has been greatly favored with gifts 
from friends, Last fal!, simultaneously, two communion 
sets were placed on the table, both to the surprise ana 
joy of the church. One from Mrs. A J. Steele of Cni- 
cago, the other from Rev. C. V. Spear of Maplewood 
Institu'e, Pittsfield, Mass. And now in the month of 
June, 1861, the church is presented, free of all freight 
charges, with en exceflent organ, by Seth Ulark, Esq, of 


Buffalo, an elder of Dr. Heacoci’s chureb, Lafayette 
street. ‘This will assist them greatly in public worship. 
OREFGOK—Thw University of tha Pacific.—R:v. ¢. H. 
Marsh and wife arrived at Portland, Oregon, on the 13% 
of May. He resumes his post as President of Pacitic 


Uriversity, after an absence in the S'aces of two anda 





half years. The funds coilected by Mr. Mirsh wiil be 
inverted in the most approved securities for the use of 
the institution. Such pioneer labors in the cause of 
education are worthy of all praise and success. We 
hope to be advised of the progress of this and other 
interests of that importent young state from time te 
time. 
PRESBYTERIAN, 





Trouble in the Old Biick.—The venerable Dr. Spring 
preached a sermon in his church on the day of humiliation 
ard prayer of the Old-School Presbyterians, In whica he 
maintained that it was too late to talk about any comsra- 
mise short of that which involved the complete overthrow 
of rebellion ard the establishment of Government. The 
Dr. had arranged with his colleague, Dr. Hoge, who isa 
Virginian, though thus far regarded as loyal, to make the 
closing prayer, but the patriotism of the sermon proved 
to be the spear of Ithuriel, and the concealed serpent was 
unmasked. Dr. Spring turned and motioned to his col- 
league to pray, but Dr. Hoge promptly declined and tock 
his family out of the house. The Tribune says: 

“Subsequently a member of the church waited upon Dr. Hoge, 
and asked him first, if he had any objection to pray for the weal 
of the United States; and second, whether he had — objection 
16 pray for the success of eur arms? Dr. H. said frankly chat he 
had no objection whatever to pray for the United States, but he 
would not pray for the success of arms lifted against his native 
South. Since this time a constant fice has been kept up on the 
Virginian theologian by sundry patriotic members of the Brick 
chrch. The place has become too warm for him, and the many 
interviews which the church-session have had with him have 
failed to convince him of his duty to his coantry in the hour of 
her trial, and in order to avoid the kind persuading voice of the 
session, and the outcide gossip of church-members and pewhold- 
ers, the Doctor has concluded to quit the post. | He has tendered 
his letter of resignation to the clerk of the session, and the result 
is the most jubilant expression of feeling among the members of 
the church. : 

“Thus the venerable Dr. pring has been forsaken by his col- 
league ; thus has that colleague shown his infidelity to the coun- 
try which has been his nurturer and protector ; and thus has the 
Brick church been true to history, by asserting itself the defender 
of fidelity to the Union in the Se:ond Revolution, as its wa'is 
proved a shelter to the soldiers of the First Revolution. 

“Dr. Hoge’s resignation will undoubtedly be accepted, and it 
is not likely that he will be called to minister elsewhere on this 
side of Mason and Dixon’s line.” 


Returned to the North —7he North Carolina Presby- 
terian says that Rev. M. B. Grier of Wilmington and Rev. 
P. A. McMartin of Hillsboro’ have abandoned their re- 
spective fields of labor and returned to the North. They 
were both popular and useful ministers, and it is a source 
of regret to their many friends in this state that their 
sympathies were not with the South in the conflict which 
is now progressing. Whatever may be the issue of the 
bey it fs by oe ‘ey o- either will return to 

ate pastoral charge. r. Grier was f; ~ 
nia, Mr. MeMartin from New Jersey. rom Pennsyiva 

Modern Absolution —The pasto: 

Presbyterian church at Athens, Ga, = jt of - 

ph g ——e obi absotved all the members of their 
a 

of the General Assembly, tombey the Union resolutions 
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EPIS 
The Fighting Bishop.— 


Louisiaua has assumed the j 
oi the army of the rebellion 
of the members of his Chure 
The Protestant Churchman : 

“We have been most unwillin 
these disgraceful statements. | 
head of this unhallowed echeme 
fight—as he has, indeed, already 
ef a vicjation of bis solemn oath 
manding his clergy to an arbi 
C+ mmon Prayer. which he had s 
sad. but not discordant result in 
has thus diswlayed in the Chure 
should be taken and hanged, the 
poor protection. The well know 
to the Pope, who claimed the sa 
battle, would again come up, t 
General should be presented 4 
whether this be thy son’s con 
pow po Cherch power to reach b 
his new career, the disgrace of t 
not on the Church whore laws hi 
he has dishonored, and whose 
stroyed ”’ 


Church Traitors Rebuked 
Island, at the funeral of the | 
en Friday last, made the foi 
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THE ACTS OF THE PRESENT CONGRESS. 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 


Tse report which appeared in the New York 
papers a few days ago that the United States Gov- 
€rnment had decided to publish the acts of the present 
session of Congress in The Independent, is true. Itis 
hardly necessary to say, however, as this journal never 
has been, and never designs to be, what is known as ar 
“ Administration Organ,” that this appointment was 
ur solicited by us, either directly or indirectly. Nor had 
any hint of it been given or received before the general 
announcement to the public. But the Government, 
in the hour of its necessity, seeking to lay its wishes 
and wants before the people, wisely chooses the a- 
vertieing columas of The Independent as the readiest 
mede of reaching quarter of a million of patriotic 
readers. 





In a time when many newspapers are 
struggling to maintain an existence, this journal 
(thanks to its uncounted friends !) maintains its high 
circulation, and is now daily adding to its subscrip- 
tion-list. As it never was so fortunate as to win the 
good-will of the South, it was not so unfortunate 
as to lose half of its subscribers by the secession 
of the Southern states. Its far-reaching circulation 
amorg a more loyal constituency extends throughout 
every free state and territory from Maine to the 
Pacific, and beyond the Republic to all parts of 
Canada, to those points in South America where 
Americans reside, to the Sandwich Islands, (where 
cur circulation is almost as large as some of the local 
pepers,) to different points of Great Britain and the 
Continent, and to India, China, and Liberia. An 
acvertisement in the columns of The Independent 
gors every week not only to every county of the 
frce states, but around the world! We shall prob- 
ably begin the publication of the Acts of Congress 
next week, and if our business friends wish their 
business announcements to accompany these, they 
vil oblige the publisher by presenting them at his 
counter, or forwarding them by mail, as early in the 
week as possible. 


THE SPIRIT OF THE PEOPLE. 


Noruine has been developed more encouraging to 
thoze who look for the triumph of Right in our pres- 
ent great war than the spirit with which the people 
received the at first immensely exaggerated tidings 
of the late defeat. For the first few gloomy moments it 
seemed as if those tidings must not only sadden but 
actually prostrate the heart of the nation; must re- 
tard its efforts, discourage its enthusiasm, and almost 
subdue its unconquerable will. A highly civilized and 
sensitive people necessarily receives a shock from 
such a stroke of calamity which ruder tribes cannot 
understand. The desolation of households, by the 
destruction of the life of fathers or sons, brings to 
such a people a sorrow more agonizing than they can 
know whose sensibilities are less keen, their domestic 
associations less intimate and delightful, their affec- 
tions less fondly and sacredly cherished. An unwar- 
like people also suffers far more from it, in the first 
fearful shock, than would one trained by long experi- 
ence to regard such calamities as the natural and in- 
evitable incidents of war; conditions, only, to a more 
complete ultimate conquest. 

When then it was flashed over all the North, with 





electric suddenness and a more than electric vividness 
of announcement, that the army which lately went 
forth so proudly from Arlington Hights, and which 
the last previous advices had left in what seemed 
the very crisis of victory, had been beaten back into 
terrible defeat, had been smitten even with panic- 
fear, and so had rushed, decimated, broken, in an al 
most demoralized and chaotic rout, back to the in- 
trerchments it recently had left, leaving its artillery, 
wagons and stores, in the hands of the enemy, leav- 
ing whole companies to be captured by his cavalry, 
leaving even its wounded to be bayoneted or blud- 
geoned by the relentless pursuers,—the wail of an- 
guish that first went up from all households and hearts 
was as immediate and as inevitable in reply to the 
tidings as is the blister on the skin to the touch of a 
coal, or the shiver of the nerve to the thrust of the 
probe. And there was real reason to fear for the 
moment that the nation would cry : “‘ We cannot bear 
it! Our best and bravest must not thus be slaughter- 
ed! The bright glad faces whose smile has made the 
sunshine of our homes, shall not be torn by shot and 
shell, or crushed beneath the charging squadrons! 
We will give up the contest, and yield or renounce 
all the intereats at stake, rather than have our hearts 
so torn, our very souls blasted by the terrors of such 
scenes!” 

But how immediately, and with what magnificence 
of self-forgetfulness and self-consecration, even be- 
fore the later news had corrected the earlier, did the 
nation rally from the first overwhelming sense of 
cefeat, and gird itseif again to do a nobler battle 
than ever, with more lavish employment of money 
and of men, on behalf of the principles at stake in this 
struggle! The Saxon and the Celtic blood, long flow- 
ing separate though side by side, now mingle and are 
one in the mighty enthusiasm of this great resolve. 
Each proves its legitimacy by the eager and unap- 
palled answer which it makes to the terrible demand 
which so suddenly has confronted it. The long in- 
fluence of Christianity, too, which ennobles as well 
as educates nations, which teaches the immortal 
obligations of duty, and elevates principles to their 
rightful pre-eminence over feeling and interest, which 
especially has taught men to value as precious be- 
yond price or thought ideas of Liberty and institu- 
tions of government like those we pessess—this has 
been revealed in the national answer to the startling 
challenge from “ Bloody Run!” 

There is even now, so far as we discern, no tem- 
per of vengeance, defiance, vindictiveness, at the 
North ; nothing, or almost nothing, of that savage 
war-spirit which covets greedily the destruction of 
an enemy, and would beat him into ruin without 
reference to the principles to be maintained and 
vindicated by his discomfiture. There is nothing of 
this. Pray God that to the end it may remain un- 
awakened! for almost nothing else so demoralizes 
@ people ; and no other devil, once fairly aroused, is 
it harder to manage or harder to lay! But there is 
at the North a more firm and fierce determination 
than ever, since Sunday last, to put down the Rebel- 
lion which has gathered now such large dimensions, 
and invested itself with such formidable force, if it 
takes the last dollar and man to do it! There isa 

purpose as fixed as life to maintain the authority and 
uphold the flag of our imperial and Heaven-blessed 
Union ; and to overwhelm anything—armies, diplo- 
macies, slavery, cotton, whatever it may be—that 
shall stand in the way of this! Instead of taking 
the first step backward, the nation has taken many 
steps forward in its purpose and zeal to maintain 
the Government, let it cost what it may, since the 
dismal extras of Monday startled it. It was never 


taken about this. We sce this spirit in the faces of 
men, and hear it ringing out on their voices. It 
thunders through the towns, and is all alive and ur- 
gent through the country. Andin this spirit—a great 
Past is revealed in it; and a Future of victory lies 
8s surely wrapped upin it as do the blooms and buds 
of Spring, or the glories of Autumn, in the patient 
but indomitable vegetative force which works through- 
out the breasts of the earth, and which although un- 
seen itself is the parent of all the foliage and fruit- 
age with which our summer plains are crowned. 





THE PLAN OF JUSTIFICATION. 


Has Ged a plan of justification? Mr. Beecher 
seems to think that he has none ;—that there is no 
more need of a plan for the justification of sinners, 
than there is need of a formal and logical plan in a 
popular sermon ; that the one may as truly proceed 
from spontaneous impulses as the other, and may 
vary quite as much with its subjects and occasions. 
So, at least, we understand Mr. Beecher to say in his 
sermon published in The Independent of July 4th. 
He speaks of justification as a ‘“ heart-stroke from 
God to a sinful soul.” 

“A man’s justification,” he says, “takes its origin, as 
we think of it, in his unworthiness, in his sinfulness, in 
his guilt, and in his dangez ; and he comes before God as 
a sipner. Then God looks upon him with saving com- 
passion. Not on account of any arrangement tnat he 
has made, not on account of any expedient that he has 
set up, not on account of any settlement or plan that he 
has fixed, but on account of what he is, he looks upon a 


sinful man and says, ‘I so love you that I accept you 
just as if you were not sinful.’ ” 


It is ebvious that Mr. Beecher does not here aim 
at precision of language. Man’s need of justification 
arises from his sinfulness, his guilt, and his danger. 
But since he cannot justify himself by the law, which 
he has broken, nor cancel his guilt by an atenement, 
he can in no way originate his own justification. 
“Man's justification takes its origin’’ solely in the 
sovereign mercy of God. 

It is true in a sense—and perhaps in the sense 
which Mr. Beecher intends—that God’s ‘“ saving 
compassion”’ toward the sinner is “ not on account of 
any arrangement He has made ;”’ for the love ef God, 
his “saving compassion,’ prompted the “ arrange- 
ment” or plan of justification revealed in the Gospel. 
God did not need to be placated or appeased in his 
own feelings toward the sinner, by an atoning sacri- 
fice, but his love and compassion led him to make the 
atoning sacrifice which is the basis of the sinner’s jus- 
tification. But why was that sacrifice needed, which 
Mr. Beecher admits to have been made through the 
incarnation and the death of Christ? What occasion 
was there for such a sacrifice at all, if, as Mr. Beecher 
says, God pardons the sinner in the simple way in 
which a mother forgives a child. “A mother, when 
her child does wrong, says, ‘My darling child, will 
you do so any more?’ and tears are the child’s 
answer, and she clasps him to her bosom without an- 
other word, and the matter is all settled. There is 
the mother’s heart an atoning sacrifice for the child.” 
But in point of fact, are all family transgressions and 
Gisorders healed thus easily? Suppose the child 
transgresses again and again, and always has tears 
and promises at hand, is it best for the mother, best 
for the child, best for the family, that the matter 
should be ail settled with “My darling, don’t do so 
any more ?’’ ; 

But though this method of forgiveness and restoration 
should answer well enough in cases strictly between 
mother and child alone, can it be acted upon in so- 
ciety, in government, in the universe of moral beings ? 
Would it answer for President Lincoln to say, ‘“‘ My 
dear Mr. Davis, you know I have no hard feelings 
toward you; your naughty conduct has given me a 
great deal of trouble; I have even lain awake at 
night crying over it; and though I have told General 
Scott to frighten you a little, I never meant to do you 
any harm ; so come now, my dear Jeffy, and promise 
me that you will never do so any more, and between 
us all offenses shall drop and be as if they never 


even nominate you for the next Presidency, if you 
will only be a dear, good Jefiy, and not rebel any 
more under my Administration.’”” No man knows 
better than Mr. Beecher that such talk to a traitor 
and a rebel would be “a mess of sheer nonsense.” 
No man can be more eloquent than he upon the neces- 
sity of vindicating law, of upholding government, of 
making such an example of treason that for genera- 
tions to come it shall not again lift its head. But 
with respect to the divine government, he suffers 
himself to be betrayed into the fallacy that because 
God is infinite, and has a “ great heart,’ he can over- 
rice even his own law, and those principles of justice 
and order upon which the welfare of the universe 
cepends, and deal with transgressors as if they were 
puling infants in the nursery! But the “great heart” 
of God, his infinite love, found its first expression 
toward mankind in the law of love, which is the law 
of blessedness for the moral universe. The trans- 
gression of that law by an intelligent voluntary being 
is not a nursery peccadillo, to be washed out bya 
tear and hushed by a lullaby. It is not a little family 
affair apart, between the individual and his Maker. 
It affects human society ; it stands related to the 
moral government of the world; and the apostasy 
of the human race stands related to the moral govera- 
ment of the universe, as the rebellion of the South to 
the constituted and lawful authority of the Union. This 
is not a thing that mere infinity of power or of heart 
can cancel and settle at will. God must have regard 
to the eternal principles of justice, right, truih, leve, 
if he would have his creatures respect these or re- 
spect himself as their defender. 
an atoning sacrifice as the ground of justification for 
such offenders against such a law; and hence that 
wondrous plan of justification which is described by 
the apostle in these words, “ Being justified freely by 


Jesus”—in this sense, then, God justifies the sinner 
“on account of” what Christ has done—“ whom 
God hath set forth to be a propitiation, through faith 
in his blood’—not as Mr. Beecher represents, merely 
through faith in the love of God, but, specifically, 
through faith in tHE BLoop of Christ as a PROPITIATION 
set forth “to declare his righteousness [dikaiosune, 
for God’s justifying provision] for the remission of 
sins that are past, through the forbearance of God; 
to declare at this time his righteousness’’—to unfold 
to the werld by the atonement God’s method of justifica- 
tion, the divine provision of a righteousness for those 
who by the deeds of the law could never be justified 
in his sight ; that upon the basis of this wondrous 
provision of grace in the redemption by Christ, “‘ God 
might be just,” just to himself, just to his law, just to 
the great interests of his moral kingdom,—just as 
well as gracious, “and the justifier of him that be- 
lieveth.’’ In face of this Scriptural exposition of the 
plan of justification, so specific, so exact, so undevi- 
ating in its terms, Mr. Beecher says : 


“'Thedlogians have put ferth the absurd notion that 
God has made a plan of salvation. As half a dozen men 
sometimes take up a poor debtor’s affairs, and look at 
them, and put their heads together, and fix them, and 
then say to the man, ‘Well, we think we have made a 
satisfactory adjustment of your affairs ;’ so theologians 
talk as if there was a kind of conference between the 
Father, the Son, and the Spirit, and as if, after talking 
the matter over, they concluded that they would help 
men out of their trouble, and made an arrangement fer 
that purpose. They thus turn heaven into a counting- 
room, and make God’s everlasting love to be like a mere 
business committee; and 80 belittle the whole thing. 
They seem to think that God arranged with the Son, and 
that the Son agreed to suffer for the world, with the 
understanding that when he had suffered enough, man- 
kind should be loved of God, and should be pardoned and 
helped by him. But what set the Father to begin this 
work of saving men at all, if he could not love them till 
after the Son had suffered for them? If that was the 
case, how came there to be an atrangement made? 
Where did it start? Or, did the love the world first, 
and tell the Father that he wished that he would redeem 
it? Is not the whole of this talk about a plan of salva- 
tion a mess of sheer ignorance, not to say nonsense 2” 





#0 mightily determined as now. We cannot be mis- 


Theologians have spoken after the manner of men, 





Hence the need of i which the President ought to do in case of a sudden 


his grace, through the redemption that is in Christ | 


and often unwisely. But the mode of conceiving of 





the work of redemption which Mr. Beecher here cari- | a constitutional Government in times of peace, and 


catures, is in strict accordance with Scripture. 
‘Then said I,” [the Son represented as speaking to 
the Father, in view of the hopeless condition of the 
human race,] “ then said I, Lo, I come to do thy will, 
O God. By the which will we are sanctified through 
the offering of the body of Jesus Christ.’ Here 
was a will, purpose, plan of God for man’s salvation, 
which the Sciriptures represent under the figure of a 
consultation in the Godhead. Mr. Beecher says fur- 
ther : 


“ Christ came, by his life, by his death, by his resurrec- 
tion, by his teaching, by the whole of his advent and 
mission, to make an atonement. And what was that 
atonement? It was the means of bringing the sinful 
heart of man to the a glowing heartof God. How? 
= disclosure ; by manifestation; by revealing to man 
what is God, and making him feel what is the glory of 
divine love, divine pardon, divine confidence, aad divine 
helpfulness, as he had never before seen them, and as, 
unaided, he never could have seen them.” 


We shall not enter into theological niceties as to 
the matter of the atonement—whether it centered in 
the death alone, or whether the humiliation and obe- 
dience of the life were properly part of it. But it 
seems to us that Mr. Beecher hardly mentions that 
which the Scriptures make the very essence of the 
atoning sacrifice—the death of Christ upon the cross 
as a propitiation—“ who was delivered for our 
offenses, and raised again for our justification.’ 
There is no justification except through faith in that 
death ;—“ in whom we have redemption through his 
blood.” 

The views of Mr. Beecher in the sermon here 
cited are condemned bysseveral religious journals as 
a dangerous heresy, and The Independent is cen- 
sured for giving them publicity. We confess that we 
were somewhat surprised when we came to read the 
sermon, which we did not happen to do until we saw 
the criticisms of our contemporaries upon it. Bat 
The Independent is too well known as an advocate 
of New England Orthodoxy to be obliged to publish a 
disclaimer against whatever rhetorical license Mr. 
Beecher may take with phases of doetrine which he 
deems obnoxious. We do not believe that he had a 
thought of assailing the substance of the doctrine of 
justification by faith ; but with an overflowing sense 
of the love of God, and a feeling that somehow that 
love is straitened by the theories of Princeton Reper- 
tories and Boston Reviews, he went off into a rhetori- 
cal excursus against that class of theologians, and 
mot being versed in the technics of theological war- 
fare, he made the mistake of firing upon the colors 
of his own regiment. His loyal heart will bring him 
back in due time, and it wili hardly be worth while 
to court-martial him! His very last sermon, 
July 18th, shows this. He says, “ We cannot go to 
God to exonerate ourselves, nor to plead our right- 
eousness ; we go boldly, saying, Thou knowest that 
I am sinful, but thou sentest thy Son to atone for 
sins.’ This looks like a plan of redemption. Again, 
he exhorts all who hate sin and would renounce and 
overcome it, to take hold of Christ, who says, 
‘*Come, my Jlood shall cleanse you from all stain 
and spot.’’ Mr. Beecher must be read, not as a 
technical theologian, but as a popular rhetorician, 
and must be judged, not by single sermons or de- 
tached phrases, but by the whole tenor of his preach- 
ing, through months and years. We are sure that 
this will be found faithful to Christ and Him crucified. 





THE LOGIC OF REBELLION. 

Tue speech of Mr. John C. Breckinridge, in the 
Senate, on Tuesday, the 16th inst., is worthy of notice 
because of its representative character. As the late 
Vice-President of the United States, and as the late 
can¢idate for the Presidency voted for by the Seces- 
sion party in the Southern states, Mr. Breckinridge is 
the most conspicuous representative of that party in 
the Northern states on which the rebels still rely for 
aid and comfort. The party is a small one, but, to 
the extent of its courage, it will do what it can to 
strengthen the enemy, and to betray the country into 


. , | @ disgraceful surrender of its Constitution and its 
were ; you shall come back to the Senate, and I will : unity. Certain newspapers which the tolerant spirit 


of the free states endures, are the organs through 
which that party is working; but Mr. Breckinridge 
is its highest and most authentic representative. 
His speech in the Senate is only one more repetition 
of what we have been reading, week after week, in 
the journals of the party which he represents. The 
conspicuousness of the man, and of the place from 
which he spoke, is what makes the speech worthy of 
notice. 

The substance of the speech—and indeed of all that 
is said against the Government by the organs of Mr. 
Breckinridge’s party—is that the President has 
usurped powers not given to him by the Constitution. 
The instances are that at certain points the writ of 
habeas corpus has been suspended—that Baltimore 
being occupied and held by a military force is gov- 
erned in part by military authprity—that the Presi- 
dent, in anticipation of the action of Congress, which 
he had already summoned to meet in extraordinary 
session at the earliest practicable day, has taken the 


' responsibility of setting on fuot measures for the 


increase of the regular army—that he has proclaimed 
and established a blockade of all the ports which 


| have been seized and are held by the enemies of the 
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| United Statee—and that in the state of Missouri a 


printing-press which was employed by traitors in the 
interest of rebellion, has been seized and silenced by 
the military officer commanding at St. Louis. It is 
pretended that by these measures the Constitution of 
the United States is violated, and the personal liberty 
of every citizen endangered. 

In answer to all this it is enough to ask what it is 


invasion or insurrection threatening the immediate 
destruction of the Government. The most compre- 
hensive and most sacred duty of the President, at all 
times, is that which is defined in his inaugural oath, 
namely, to “ preserve, protect, and defend the Consti- 
tution of the United States.’ For this purpose he 
is invested with the entire executive power of the 
national Government. For this purpose he is made 
“ Commander-in-Chief of the army and navy of the 
United States, and of the militia of the several states 
when called into the service of the United States.” 
By the terms of the oath without which he cannot 
enter upon his office, he is to use these large powers 
“to the best of [his] ability,” for the preservation, 
protection, and defense of the Union as perfected and 
made perpetual by the Constitution. All questions 
as to what his power is in the emergency supposed, 
are sufficiently answered by asking what his duty is 
Neither the Mayor of this city, nor any other function- 
ary of the Government, municipal, state, or Federal, 
has any right, in the ordinary course of things, to 
blow up our office with gunpowder. But if a fire is 
raging, and has already swept square after square till 
there is an imminent danger that the whole city will 
be destroyed, and if there seems to be no othefmethod 
in which the progress of the conflagration can be ar- 
rested, it becomes the duty of the Mayor, or the Chief 
Engineer, to blow up printing-offices and other build- 
ings, as many as may be necessary; and the duty 
carries with it the right todo so. In time of peace 
the President has no constitutional power to destroy 
the Capitol and other public buildings, but, in time of 
war or insurrection, if the safety of the Goverament 
and the Union requires the sacrifice, the President, as 
the high officer in whom “the executive power” of 
the nation is vested, and as “‘ Commander-in-Chief of 
the army and navy,” has full power to destroy Capitol, 
departments, White House, and the city of Washing- 
ton itself. Of the necessity which requires so great 
a sacrifice, he must judge, under his responsibility to 
Congress and to the people. 

The logic of secession, as wielded by Mr. Breckin- 
ridge and others who, pretending loyalty, are work- 
ing in the interest of treason, assumes that there is 
to be no difference between the ordinary working of 
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its extraordinary working in the presence of a sud- 
den invasion, or of a spreading insurrection. It for- 
gets that military necessity—the necessity of national 
self-defense in the hour of the nation’s utmost peril— 
supersedes the ordinary methods of peaceful admin- 
istration: Inter arma silent leges. What has a con- 
stable todo or a justice of the peace ona field of 
battle? The logic of these arguments in the interest 
of treason forgets that in the agony of a desperate 
war for national existence, whether against invasion 
from abroad or insurrection at home, the public safety 
is to be maintained at every sacrifice: Salus populi 
suprema lex. After the bombardment of Fort Sump- 
ter, when the leng-plotted treason was bursting into 
overt rebellion over half the area of the Union, when 
the enemy was marching upon Washington, and 
when conspiracy was ripening for insurrection at 
Baltimore, had President Lincoln acted according to 
the methods prescribed by this logic of secession, the 
Constitution of the United States, which it was his 
sworn duty to “ preserve, protect, and defend,” would 
have been destroyed, the Union would have been dis- 
solved into a hopeless anarchy, and he would have 
deserved to be hanged for his complicity with the trea- 
son. 

What if the Southern states had been suddenly 
occupied by a French invasion? What if the armies 
of Napoleon III., having acquired command of the 
Mississippi from New Orleans to Memphis, and hav- 
ing overrun the Scuth by the aid of treason, had been 
on their march for Virginia and the Capitol,—what 
would have been the duty of the President? Ought 
he not to have blockaded immediately, if possible, 
every port which the enemy had seized? Ought he 
not to have set on foot immediately provisional mea- 
sures for an increase of the regular army? Ought 
he not to have garrisoned Baltimore and governed it 
by military force, as soon as the danger of its being 
betrayed into the power of the enemy by its police 
and municipal authorities became apparent? Ought 
not a press at St. Louis, working in the interest of 
the French invasion, to have been seized by the mili- 
tary commander there? Would General Washington 
have surrendered André to any writ of habeas 
corpus ? 

The aim and intention of all such logic is intelli- 
gible enough. The conclusion to which it would 
bring us is, All that has been done—all that can be 
done in defense of the Constitution and the Union, is 
unconstitutional and dangerous to liberty : therefore 
let us succumb to the rebels—let us give up the Con- 
stitution—let us accept as a fact for which there’ is 
no remedy, the dissolution of the Union and the ex- 
tinction of the Government which Washington 
founded. 


PRAYER FOR THE SOUTH. 





Waite pursuing with the utmost vigor our duty as 
a nation in chastising the rebellion of the South 
against the Government, we should not forget our 
duty as Christians to pray for the inhabitants of that 
misguided and unhappy section of our country. Prayer 
to the God of Righteousness should be our constant 
reliance for the successful prosecution of the war. 
Without this favor, vain is the help of man. But 
while we pray censtantly and earnestly for the sup- 
pression of rebellion, for the vindication of just gov- 
ernment, for the triumph of the right, we should re- 
member also the people involved in this rebellion, 
both directly and indirectly, and now exposed to its 
most direful consequences. There are three classes 


at the South for whom we should make special sup- 
plication. 


The fomenters of the rebellion and those who are 


| in arms against the Government, should not be exclud- 


ed from our prayers because they are our enemies. 
As it is our duty to-pray for the criminal whom nev- 
ertheless we would not shield from the punishment 
due to his crimes, as it is our duty to implere the di- 
vine forgiveness for all wrong-doers though we may 
not interfere with the just penalty of human laws, so 
it is our duty to pray for those who are waging their 
unholy warfare against the nation—not only to pray 
that they may be defeated and their counsels brought 
to nought, but also to pray that they may be brought 
to see their own folly and guilt, to renounce their re- 
bellion, to confess their wrong, to lay down their 
arms, to return to their allegiance, making their sub} 
mission, and accepting with all humiliation and sin- 
cerity the privations and penalties due to their heinous 
crime. 

But there are multitudes in the South who are in- 
volved in this rebellion against their will—men at 
heart leyal to the Government, who have been furced 
to give aid to its enemies, and even to enlist in the 
aimy of the traitors. Tens of thousands in the South 
are thus coerced into the support of a rebellioa which 
in secret they condemn, or are subjected to every in- 
dignity because they refuse to join in the slaveholders’ 
conspiracy. For such we should make earnest sup- 
plication, that they may be delivered from the oppres- 
sion that curses them, and restored to the free exer- 
cise of their rights as citizens. One of this class, re- 
cently escaped, thus deseribed his experience at the 
Fulton-street meeting. We follow the report of The 
New York Observer: 

“A RervuGkEe’s STATEMENT.—In the Fulton-street 
Prayer-Meeting the other day, there rose up a tall, fine- 
looking man, having the type and air of a Southern gen- 
tleman. He said thatin the extreme South he had often 
heard and read of this meeting. Occasionally he had 
read notices and reports of it in the religious and secular 

apers. Little did he think he should be standing up in 
it, and asking prayer for such as himself. He had been 
seven years a resident of the South, living undisturbed, 
until the breaking out of the pone rebellion. Then 
there was a change. He had been doing an extensive 
and very prosperous business, was largely and, as he 


—— favorably known to great numbers in the 
South. 

“Yet twice he had been seized in order to be hung. 
Once had he been tried by a Vigilance Committee, and 
he now had with him a full discharge from all ground of 
suspicion. For three weeks he had been guarded night 
and day by armed friends, who defended him at the ris« 
of their owr lives, and at last he had escaped by almost 
herculean efforts. He had left all behind him, ani 
accounted it a great mercy to be in the free North with 
nothing. Often had he been in want of the barest neces- 
saries of life. He left $25,000 behind him. 

“Tf you think, said he, that you can conceive of the 
state of things at the South, you are simply mistaken. 
A wide-spread system of the worst form of despotism 
which the world ever saw prevails. Over all the South 
terrorism, such as you cannot conceive of, reigns. No 
man feels safe. No man feels asif he knew what the 
end was to be. No man knows what sentiments he may 
express to-day, that will not be perverted to his destruc- 
tion to-morrow. It is only necessary to raise a cry 
against a man, and no power on earth could save him, 
after that. 

“T have seen hundreds suffer under all sorts of indignity 
and outrage. I have even seen women, born and reared 
at the South, owners of slaves, with half of their hair 
shaved off. All this was because they had dared to ex- 
press some sentiments in favor of the Union. This ter- 
rorism is growing worse every day. It is a despotism of 
the most fearful kind. If there is class of people 
on the wide earth who need your prayers, it is the peo- 
ple of the South, white and black.’ 


This brings us to mention a third class in the 
South, whose ease is most needy and urgent of all; 
—the slaves, to whom this war brings new privations 
and terrors, but for whom, alse, it has vague hopes of 
deliverance to come. The terrorism which this white 
refugee has suffered for a few months, has been the 
life-long experience of the negro population of the 
South. If even slave-owners have been subjected 
to the indignities he describes, what must be the 
wrongs and sufferings of slaves—watched, guarded, 
kept on short allowance, scourged, maimed, manacled, 
threatened with horrible forms of death, if suspected 
of any knowledge, feeling, hope, or desiga favoring 
the cause of the North! A year ago, if a black 
refugee from the South had attempted in the Falton- 
street meeting to tell the story of his wrongs, he 
would have been silenced by the leader, and a prayer 
for @e slave would have been checked as a danger- 
ous intermeddling with “ controverted topics.’’ Nay, 
more, a year ago, any free man of color, no matter 
how pious or respectable, or a minister of the Gospel, 
coming into that meeting, would not have been toler- 
ated to sit there, but told to go into a separate room, lest 
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his presence should inflame somebody's hate. That 
day has gone by. A “ Refugee’’ begs the prayers of 
that meeting for the people of the South, white and 
black, and The Observer makes his request con- 
spicuous. Jt is acknowledged at last that the injunc- 
tion to “remember them that are in bonds, as bound 
with them,” is binding upon Christians in a Union 
prayer-meeting, as well as in the closet and the 
church. Let that petition now be more frequent 
and fervent than ever before—that He who came to 
preach deliverance to the captives would magnify his 
providence and grace by making this the year of 
jubilee to the slave. 


a 


BY DEGREES. 


Tar American mind is nervously and fretfully im- 
patient of delays. Beyond all other peoples, perhaps, 
we demand instantaneous and complete accomplish- 
ment. Delay is to us failure. A struggle protracted 
has already gone against us. He is the best man 
who does the most in the shortest space. He is 
scarcely better than a fool who wants time to tell 
what he knows, or to do what he has undertaken ; 
who cannot start for Siam in a minute, master music 
or navigation in half a day, or unfold to us a large 
department of knowledge in a reply of two sentences. 
There was truth as well as humor in the saying of 
some one, that “ everything in America must be done 
and finished in Twenty minutes.” Lightning trains 
do not fly fast enough, lightning itself hardly is quick 
enough, to satisfy our impetuous impatience. To 
discover a new gold-mine, to invent a new type 
setter, to build a steam-ship, to establish a state, to 
overwheim a rebellion, to put down privateering, to 
develop a new science, to abolish slavery—we cannot 
comfortably allow for either more time than used to 
be taken by wits to compose a love-letter or perfect 
an epigram; and the nearer each comes to the dear 
and honored Twenty-minute standard, the more 
thoroughly is the American heart captivated. 

Well, God's method is slower than ours. Growih 
is always less rapid than construction, though it 
lasts longer too. An ax-man in the West will build 
his log-cabin between sunrise and suaset; but the 
oak which shelters that cabin and blesses it, with the 
constant beneciction of its gigantic and far shadow- 
ing arms, has been centuries in coming to its ma- 
turity. ‘By degrees’ is God’s way. ‘In a minuie’ 
is ours. Hurry on to a result, is the maxim of our 
intemperate impatience. Wait till a glorious su*cess 
is certain, is the dictate of God’s unerring wisdom. 
‘By little and little I will drive them out, until ye be 
increased and inherit the land’—this was his me:hod 
when he put the Hebrews in possession of Palestine, 
and swept the land clear of the tribes which opposed 
them. ‘By little and little,’ is his method still: 
when slavery is to be overthrown in this country, and 
banisked from it for evermore ; when the great rebel- 
lion that now threatens our liverties, and dares to 
interfere with the Christian and beneficent progress 
of our empire, is to be put down; when truths that 
before had not been discerned are successively to be 
opened to the micd of the world; when great moral 
movements are anywhere to be carried to success 
and supremacy ; when the Earth itself is to be evan- 
gelized! We need never be discouraged because 
the progress is slow, so long as we are consciously 
on the side of righteousness and of God. We may 
find a great means of moral education in the effort 
to bring our hurrying eagerness to coincide more 
harmoniously with Ged’s patient processes, and to 
exalt our restless and hasty spirits to the temper of 
absolute submission to Him. 








WHAT ARE CHURCH PRINCIPLES? 


The Watchman and Reflector of Boston attributes 
the following specimen of High-Church arrogance to 
Rev. F. D. Huntington, D.D , lately of Harvard Col- 
lege, now rector of a congregation in Boston under 
the diocesan supervision of Bishop Eastburn : 


“If anybody supposes that Christ meant the world to 
be saved by a parcel of voluntary societies, collected 
here and there, on human platforms, according to 
‘affinities,’ ‘tastes,’ ‘unions,’ with all sorts of opinions 
ard no common standard of appeal, with no organized 
and successive ministry, but one that borrows its ever- 
varying authority from beneath itself, and not from 
above—so that a dozen men or women anywhere can 
make and unmake their minister—with a Lord’s Supper 
which is here a commemoration and there an idolatry, 
with a baptiem that is a dedication, and a baptism that 
is without covenant promises, and a baptiem that is a 
profession of only an adult experience, and a baptism 
that is only a praying over a child in a meeting-house, or 
in a social party, why, we have nothing to say but to say 
we are sorry for him. We suppose no such thing. 
These are not ‘church principles’ tous. ‘Church prin- 
ciples’ to us are those that are essential to the Protest- 
aut Episcopal Church, and at the same time are essential 
to the world’s salvation.” 


The Watchman and Reflector does not refer us to 
the source of this quotation, and we can hardly be- 
lieve that such a mood of supercilious Pharisaism 
has come over our friend, who, when he needed the 
largest Christian charity in his trying professorship, 
was the eloquent advocate of that particular grace. 
And yet we must frankly say that the stress which 
Dr. Huntington laid upon church authority as a war- 
rant for changing his doctrinal belief—especially on 
the subject of the Trinity—had prepared us to re- 
ceive even such declarations as this from his pen. 

The study of the New Testament suggests some 
questions that do not seem to have occurred to Dr. 
Huntington in writing the foregoing paragraph. Dil 
Christ mean that the world should be saved by 
churches of any sort, or by the Gospel of his grace ? 
While he did intend that churches should have an 
important agency in saving the world, did he not 
leave them to be organized as “ voluntary societies” 
upon a divine platform? Is there any instance ia 
the New Testament of church organization in any 
other way than by the voluntary association of be- 
lievers ‘“‘ collected here and there,’ according to the 
design of Christ? If where two or three are met 
together in the name of Christ, the Master himself 
is with them, have not they as good a right to “ make 
or unmske their minister,” as Bishop Eastburn had 
to make Dr. Huntington a priest? Is there not as 
much presumption for a divine right in the dozen as 
in the one? If not, why not? Is not the Govern- 
ment of the United States “ organized and success- 
ive,” and is it not also “ordained of God,” so that 
rebellion is as the sin of witchcraft—to be punished 
with death—though that Government is administered 
under a “human platform,” and “ borrows its ever- 
varying authority from beneath itself ?’’ 

A careful observation for some years of the Church 
of Dr. Huntington's admiration, prompts us to one or 
two additional queries. 

Is not the Word of God “the common standard of 
appeal” with all “voluntary societies” of Christians 
covenanted as churches of the Protestant faith? But 
how many “sorts of opinions’’ are there in the Church 
of England, from Dr. Pasey to the authors of “ Essays 
and Reviews,” who alike have subscribed the Thirty- 
nine Articles as their “ common standard” of faith? Is 
there no “idolatry” in the Puseyite theory of the 
Lord’s Supper? Is it anything more than a Unitarian 
“commemoration” of a martyr—if it is even that— 
with these recent Essayists, belonging to the “ organ- 
ized and successive ministry2’ Of ¢he Protestant Epis- 
cepal Church? Are theirs the “church principles” 
that are “ essential to the world’s salvation” —princ’- 
ples that deny the inspiration of the Scriptures, deny 
even their historical accuracy, deny the reality of the 
Christian miracles, deny the atoning sacrifice of 
Christ? Has Dr. Huntington gained anything in for- 
saking even the voluntary societies of Unitarians—ia 
which men of different gradations of belief can at least 
associate according to their affinities—for a Church 
in which “all sorts of opinions” and all sorts of prac- 
tices are bundled tegether by a mere ecclesiastical 
tie? Or is the form of church organization of more 
essential moment for the world’s salvation than are 
the principles and doctrines of a Scriptural faith ? 








TWO ENGLANDS. 


Tere are morally two Englands. That is the 
solution of the mystery that so perplexes our Eaglish 
correspondent as to the American construction of 
English sentiment. He knows The Times, and 
despises it; knows the cottonocracy and despises 
them; knows the exact measure of the extreme 
aristocratical party in England, and despises that; 
he knows also the pulse of true English hearts, of 
friends of freedom and Christian progress, and feeling 
this, he says, “ This is English sentiment. We are 
of one mind for the North.” This England he has 
faithfully represented in his letters and extracts. 
But that other England was the first to speak; the 
tenes of indifference toward our struggle, almost of 
contempt, were the first to reach our ears ; the offi- 
cial sanction of our Sepoys as “ belligerents’’—to be 
treated as upon equal terms, and having equal rights 
with the great, free, Christian nation with whom 
England has its treaties and its diplomatic inter 
course—was the first indication of British nationa 
feeling. Is it any wonder that this filled us with 
surprise and indignation ? 

But the true England is more and more heard and 
understood? The Daily News gives this grateful 
testimony to the feeling of the people, a feeling which 
Americans will not be indifferent to, nor fail ta re- 
ciprocate. ‘No intelligent stranger,” says The 
News, “can move up and down among us without 
perceiving that our best wishes are with the North 
in this struggle, because the North represents those 
principles of freedom which are to us as vital as aw, 
At first a few, deceived by the sophistical pretense 
of self-government, may have misunderstood the 
character of the attempt to mark off the Southern 
states from the area of American freedom, and erect 
an atrocious oligarchy there; but the paradox of 
instituting a great slave empire in the name of lib- 
erty could not long mislead. But the mass of the 
nation ard its Government were always sound. We 
see with pleasure that more rational views of our 
public action are beginning to prevail in the free 
states. The New York journals may say if they 
please that our Government is returning to sensible 
principles ; but the fact remains that our course has 
been uniform and consistent, and has ever been dic- 
tated by a friencly regard for the American people 
ard a desire to place ourselves in harmony with the 
obligations of international law. Mr. Dallas, late 
Minister of the United States at this Court, is reported 
to have stated at Philadelphia that the people of this 
country have arooted sympathy with the North; that 
the hatred of slavery, as maintained by the new 
Confederacy, is intense, although both the Govern. 
ment and the people will insist on neutrality. If Mr. 
Dallas said this, he correctly represented public opia- 
ion in England.’’ After such good words we owe to 
England much good feeling. 





THE FIRST RESPONSE. 


THE papers announce that the 13th Regiment, N. 
Y.8.M, of Brooklyn, now stationed at Baltimore, 
met on Monday, as soon as they heard of the dis- 
aster, and unanimously offered their services te the 
Government for three years or during the war. This 
regiment contains the flower of the young men of 
Brooklyn, and was well-erganized and drilled as 
militia before the war. On the first call of the Presi- 
dent upon the states, this regiment offered its 
services, and was accepted, marching promp'ly 
to the field on the 23d of April. They have done guard 
and garrison duty at Annapolis and Baltimore, wis 
ning general favor by their good deportment, as well 
as by gallant conduct in ceveral skirmishes. The 
three months for which they were called out was jut 
expiring, and they were looking forward to the m 
unions of home ; but when the news of the disastr 
to our arms reached them, they thought only of me 
country, and with one heart and voice resolved 
stand by the flag to the end. 

So far as is now known, this was the first response 
to the defeat, and may be taken as the index of pub- 
lic feeling throughout the Free States. To the Brock- 
lyn Thirteenth belongs the honor of opening the new 
campaign, and they well deserve to head the column, 
One of the boys writes to his brother on Mondey: 
“Tf we ge to Washington I shall hardly expect to see 
home again, but ifI am destined to fall, believe me 
I shell try to do so as becomes a soldier.” 


SOUTHERN-MINDED MINISTERS. 


Tue war is developing singular traits in Southera 
ministers hitherto settled at the North. It is said 
that a Philadelphia minister, Southern by furmer 
residence and alliance, gave up his pulpit and retired 
to the South because threatened with paternal disin- 
heritance if he should remain upon the Northern sile 
of Mason and Dixon’s line. 

Dr. Hoge of the Brick church in this cily has 
resigned a position of great influence and usefulness, 
because he was unwiliing to express the feelings ef 
the congregation in appropriate prayers for the 
Government and the army in the war of defense fer 
liberty and the Constitution. He is said to have de- 
clared himself “ for the Union but not for the war ;” 
i. €., for a city government, but not for a police te 
arrest burglars and rioters! We are sorry that se 
good and useful a man should have fallen under the 
blinding influence of Southern-mindedness. 

Dr. Styles, having tried the offices of pastor, Secre- 
tary of the Southern Aid Society, slavery apologist, 
and professed Union-saver, has at last found his place 
as a chaplain in the rebel army. Southern-minded- 
ness is working itself out to its appropriate issues. 








Memorial of Piesident Humphrey.—The National 
Preacher for August contains Dr. Todd’s excellent aad 
appropriate address at the funeral of the late Dr. Huaph 
rey, formerly President of Amherst College. We hav 
read it with pleasure, as a fit tribute to one of the most 
eftective and consistent of that noble generation of minis- 
ters whose labors blessed our churches daring the fire 
half of the present century. Weare compelled, howeve, 
to notice two remarkable omissions, which struck us the 
more forcibly as occurring in a delineation of characte 
otherwise unusually appreciative and complete. Ina 
description of the leading traits of Dr. Humphrey’s lif, 
no mention is made of his glowing and devoted love for 
his country. And again, in a summary account of hé 
literary labors, there is no reference to the powerful and 
seasonable discourse which he wrote and preached at 
the age of eighty-one, on occasion of the national fast in 
January last, in which he so faithfully censured the 
Southern disaffection, and traced it to slavery as its guilty 
cause. We should think the people of Pittsfield, who 
honored and loved Dr. Humphrey, and sympathized se 
fully with him on these points, might naturally wonder 
why two so prominent points should have been over- 
looked just in the present crisis. 





Spiritual Wants of tho Wounded and Dying Sdldiers 
at Washington and its Vicinity.—The Army Comnnittee 
of the N. Y. Young Men’s Christian Association have 
undertaken to minister to the spiritual wants of the New 
York soldiers wounded during the recent bloody opnftict. 
They have deputed Messrs. Frank W. Ballard and Vincent 
Colyer to act for them in Washington, and to arratge the 
necessary details of the work. They enjoy peculiar 
facilities for fulfilling this mission. An extended corre- 
spondence has given them the confidence of the chiplains, 
in concert with whom the Committee expect to att. This 
deputation has been some days in the field, A prelimi- 
nary report of their observations and suggestions will be 
presented at a public meeting to be held on Sunday 
evening next (28th inst.) in one of the up-town churches 
to be hereafter designated. Rev. Drs. Spring, Tyng, 
Hitchcock, Stevens, Hague, Gillette, and Cookman have 
been invited to make addresses. The object isoue which 
will commend itself to every Christian patriot, as well 
as to those directly interested as relatives of the suffering 
soldiers. Of course there will be a crowded assembly, 





Gratuitous Express.—Some express companies made 
a flourish with offering to carry parcels to the Volunteers 
free of charge, and then made the soldiers pay ¢f- 
oibitantly on delivery. Harnden’s Express carry 
week some bundles of The Independent, sent for 
tous distribution to the principal military statian® 
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have delivered them premptly and without expense. We 
have letters of cordial thanks for the papers, of which 
Hainden’s Express should receive their share. 





A GOOD LETTER. 


WHO WILL WRITE ANOTHER? 


S—, July 16, 1861. 
To rug PuBLisHER or TuE INDEPENDENT: 

Dear Sin: Wishing to extend the circulation ot 
The Independent in the Army, I inclose the sum of 
$20 for that purpose, leaving to your discretion to 
make the most profitable disposition of the same. 
After twelve years’ reading of the paper, allow me to 
express the wish that every soldier could be sup- 
plied by generous friends with a weekly copy. 

Yours, C. A. 





A GREAT BATTLE FOUGHT. 


25,000 UNION TROOPS AGAINST 90,000 REBELS. 


First a Victory and then a Retreat for@he Federal 
Army. 





On Sunday last the grea'est battle ever fought on this 
continent was won and lost. The battle-field was at 
Bull’s Rup, extending toward Manassas Junction on one 
side and toward Fairfax on the other. The army of the 
rebels (as at present estimated) consisted, in the earlier 
part of the day, of 40,000 men under Gen. Beauregard, 
who were re-enforced during the progress of the conflict 
by Gen. Johnston with his entire force of 50,000. Against 
this immense concentrated army of the Confederates, the 
en'ire Union forces brought into action did not exceed 
25,000. The enemy had the triple advantages of superior 
numbers, their own choice of position, and large bodies 
of cavalry. 

We give the events of the memorable day in their 
successive order, as far as order canat present be brought 
out of the confused and often contradictory reports. 
The enemy were formed in three main divisions; one 
commanded by Gen. Beauregard, one by Gen. Johnston, 
and one by Jefferson Davis himself. This latter fact 
seems to be undisputed. The Commander-in-Chief of 
the Union troops was Gen. M’Dowell. 


Tho Fedsral Army Encamped. 


Camp at CENTREVILLE, July 20th—Midnight. 

At the headquarters of the most advanced division—the Fifth, 
Colonel Dixon S, Miles- we have a sight of the Grand Army at 
midnight, upon the eve of battle. The order has been given for 
fhe advance at half-past two o'clock A.M., upon the formidable 
batteries in front of us, one of them only two miles distant. The 
enemy’s pickets are within rifle-shot of where we are sitting ; 
but in the lines of this division all is quiet. 

An heur ago we passed along the lines. Lights are burning 
elsewhere; but, under the supervision of the veteran at the 
head of this division, all is dark and still. Not a tent is to be 
seen, but upon the slope of a hillside extending half a mile 
toward Centreville, seven thousand men are lying upon their 
arms, and ready at the tap of the drum to rally to the rescue of 
the Republic. Here and there in an adjacent camp the sky is 
lighted up with the glare proceeding from the burning of a 
shade of boughs, erected in lieu of tents, of which only a few 
have as yet arrived. Except these burning shades, and the 
white covers of the wagons, not a sign of the grand army is 
visible, and not a sound is heard except the measured tread of 
the sentinels and the occasional snort of a horse. Yet weare on 
the eve of a grand battle—perhaps the battle that is to make the 
bloodiest picture in the book of time. 


The Mon Getting Under Arms. 


As I write, the buglers at Gen. McDowell’s headquariers are 
sounding the “‘Assemb'y.” I+ is time for the men to be getting 
underarms, The whole army is to move at from two to half- past 
two o'clock. The battle is expected to begin at daybreak. At 
ten o'clock I was at the headquarters of Gen. McDowell. He 
was then holding a council of war around a table in his tent, at 
the head of which he sat. Cool and imperturbable, were gather- 
ed the commanders of divisions. Outside, mounted upon their 
horses, each surrounded by his staff, were the commanders of 
brigades, Conspicuous among these we noted Col. Burnside, ac- 
companied by Governor Sprague, who takes a lively interest in 
all that is to be done, and Col. Andrew Porter, and they receive 
theirinstructions. The dangling sabers rattle against the horses’ 
sides, the sentinels present arms as they hurry off to prepare 
their brigades for the movement in the morning. 


Tho Attack in Three Columns. 


The plan of the march upon the enemy was to advance in three 
separate columns, two of which, however, were chiefly to make 
feints to divert attention, whi’e the main column in the center 
was to be relied upon for the hard work of the day. 

Our forces started upon their march at half-past two in the 
morning, taking a road toward Bull's Run, about half a mile to 
the right of that vpon which the First Division advanced on 
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were strewn everywhere. At Fairfax Court-Ho. — poem oe ¢ 
ants were plundering our deserted baggage. Towa. a < 2 
the evidences of the retreat continued. About four n'"es from 
the Long Bridge Gen. Blenker was moving regularly foward 
Washington, his force in thorough order. As Ne passed, he de- 
stroyed the important bridges to secure against swdden pursuit, 


REPORTS OF EYE-WITNESSES., 
SCENES AND INCIDENTS, 


The above is a succinct and connected account of the 
great victory and the great retreat. We add here va- 
rious reports from different observers of the engagement, 
on Cifferent parts of the field, and at different times of the 
day. 

The Beginning of the Panic. 

An eye-witness says: Passing to an elevation in rear of 
Schenck's Brigade, a wide view was obtained. A mile or two in 
rear of Burnside I could see a cloud of dust. What could it 
mean? Inquiries gave no satisfaction. Also, in the same di- 
rection, a mags of infantry were in view. Not liking the appear- 
ance of things, I returned to the left flank. 

Exbausted from heat and thirst, in company with some civil- 
ians, we went for water to a spring a hundred yards to the left. 
Suddenly there was a commotion ; a noise as of men in confu- 
sion. A bullet went spinning cast, and then there came musket- 
shots, and one or two cannon discharges. Looking in the direc- 
tion of the Warrenton Road there was a scene of indescribable 
confusion. Everybody yan. A portion of Sherman’s Battery 
thundered by. 

There were baggage wagons, private carriages, ambulances, 
artillery-wagons, and crowds of men fleeing in indiscriminate 
confution, all crowding across the bridge at Cub Creek or pass- 
ing through it. Half-way up the hill, toward Centreville, the 
troops were forming. A line of skirmishers was thréwn out. 
Behind them were the Garibaldians. Beyond was Miles's re- 
serve. 

There is reason to beiieve that we had no pickets thrown out 
on our right flank, and that to this cause, in connection with 
others, may be traced the terrible rout. The first intimation 
Gen. Schenck’s brigade had of the cavalry charge was the recep- 
tion of shots in their backs. It is plain that this flank movement 

in our rear was a par: of a game of strategy e!aborately planned 
ard consummately enacted. The abbatis oa our creek was 
doubtless intended as a cul de sac. 


A Rebel’s Confession of 90,000 Mon. 


When Col. Burnside fell from his killed horse, he conversed 2 
moment with a rebel officer, who asked him whether he was 
wounded, when he replied, ‘Only slightly.” ‘‘I am mortally 
wounded,” said the rebel, “and can have no object in deceiving 
you. I assure you that we have 90,000 men in and within forty 
minutes of Manassas Junction.” 


Gallantry of the Seventy-First and a Rhode Island 
Regiment. 

Two Georgian prisoners say that the 7Ist and Rhede Island 
regiments attacked two regiments, one Georgian, supported by 
Alabama regiments, and put them to rost, utterly whipping 
them. Fresh re-enforcements came up, which would also have 
been put to flight had not the Rhode Island Battery and other 
artillery suffered from want of ammunition, in which consisted 
one of the giestest mistakes of the day. 


Fiendishness of the Rebels. 


A New Orleans Zouave captured on Sunday by the Fire Zou- 
aves boasted that the rebels had shown no quarter to the Federal 
troops, having in many instances cit the throats of the woun¢- 
ed. He had no sooner made this disgusting disclosure than he 
was suspended in the air. 

A Mastachusetts man gave a drink of water to a wounded 
rebel that he feund on the field. In a few moments after, when 
standing in line, he saw the ssme man raise a bayonet and stab 
one cf our wounded men who was near him and insensible, 

An eye-witness says: ‘‘ I saw wish my glass a Southern Zouave 
deliberately go up to a prisoner and cut his throat, whi'e others 
were bay oneted to death by slow torture.” 


Instances of Bravery. 


General McDowell behaved with admirable gallantry. Hewas 
continually in the front of the battle, and made his reconnois- 
ances in person, and issued his orders with coo’ness and cour- 
age, but the bravery of the commanding officers was unavailing 
to arrest a panic beginning in the rear. 

A gentleman who observed the New York Firemen (the late 
Col. Elisworth’s regiment) says: The Fire Zouaves fought like 
devils. Their heroism in repelling a charge of cavalry, while 
they were charging upon one of the batteries, is the theme of 
universal admiration. 

The 69th and the 79th, both from New York, lose about three 
out of every four that went into the fight. They fought with un- 
daunted courage, and were once flanked, although they were 
constantly charging batteries, and carrying them with the bayo- 
net. They have covered themselves with immortal glory. 

Gov. Sprague of Rhode Island was slightly wounded, and had 
his horse shot under him. When it became evident that the 
Rhode Island Battery must be abandoned, he spiked the guns 
with his own hands, and under a volley of musketry. 

Col. Burnside had a horse shot under him, but the gallant 
colonel was only bruised. 

Among the scenes of Saturday night, before the battle, is 
this romantic story, told of an officer upon Col. Hunter's 





Thursday. When near the enemy, acolumn shot off by the side 
road to the right, with the purpose of flanking the position and 
attacking in the rear. This column comprised the divisions of 
Gen. Hunter and Col. Heintzelman. The division under Gen, 
Tyler advanced direct, and by six o’cloce reached the neighbor- 
hocd of Bull’s Run, beyond which the enemy was seen drawn up 
in line, ard apparently awaiting the battle. 

The first demonstration from our side was made by Capt. Car- 
lile’s battery of artillery, witha thirty-two pound Parrot rifled 
cannon, two shells from which were fired without any response. 
At about the same time the Second Brigade, under Gen. Schenck, 
was formed at the left, and the Third, under Col. Sherman, at 
the right of the road. 

Light skirmishing soon after began, in which our men were 
wounded by discharges frem a masked battery which they encoun- 
tered, and before which they slowly retreated. Between 7 and 8 
o'clock canronading was heard from Col. Richardson's position, 
he having been directed to open a diversion to conceal our real 
purpose, For an hour aftcr, the howitzers of Capt. Carlile kept 
the enemy active, and it was not until near noon that other bat- 
teries were drawn in, and the infantry engagement was prepared 
for. 

The Third Brigade, including the 69th, 79:h, and 13th New 
York, and 2d Wisconsin regiments, moved forward to the right, 


and advanced regularly up the hiil slope beyond Bull's Run, 
upon which the enemy were stationed in force. The thick woods 
on either side obstructed the view. but presently volleys of mus- 
ketry were heard both to the right and left and in the distance, 
as if Hunter's Division was approaching and getting at work, 
Immediately after, this belief was contirmed by the thick cloud 
of emoke which rose from afar, and presently the troops them- 
selves were seen moving rapidiy forward, and driving the enemy 


before them at a distance of about two miles, 


staff. He was riding out yesterday, and got some distance out- 
side of our lines, when suddenly, in a turn of the road, he found 
himself in the midst of a regiment marching along. Thinking it 
was one of our own volunteers, he inquired of the men what reg- 
iment it was, and was antwered that it was the Seventh North 
Carolina. With admirable nonchalance he asked what other 
regiments were on the way, and was told there were several, but 
they did not know what they were. He proceeded with thema 
few rods until he came to a cross road, down which he turned his 
horse, but was cautioned not to go in that direction, as it would 
take him to the place where some of their men were killed the 
day before and right into the lines of the Lincoln men. He re- 
plied that he only wanted to water his horse, and as soon as he 
got out of sight spurred back to the lines, delighted to have es- 
caped. The similarity of the uniform of the rebel officers with 
that of our own alone enabled him to escape detection. 


How the Union Army Paid its Way. 


A correspondent writing from Gen. McDowell's army while in 
he advance from Fairfax toward Buli’s Run says: “ This army 
is paying damaves for the land it occupies as it passes along. 
To-day an assessment of damages in this neighborhood was made 
by the Boerd of Examiners, and the amounts assessed were paid. 
One man, whose house was occupied as the headquarters of the 
commander of one cf the divisions which was bivouacked upon 
his land, received three hundred and fifteen dollars, A neigh- 
bor, whose cat-field and house were similarly occupied, received 
one hundred, and another one hundred and fifty dollars, all in 
gold, One of them was heard to say he had not for a long time 
seen so much real money, and that he would willingly give all he 
bad received to be allowed to go back of Manassas aad tell his 
friends how much they were deceived about the Union army, 
and that it was not coming among them to ravish their women 





The Third Brigade was by this time menacing one of the enemy's 
earth- works, and appeared to be hotly engaged. Col. Keyes’s 
Divisicn, the Fourth, was accor€ingly ordered down to re-enforce, 
and at once pushed forward in support, The second Brigade re- 
mained firm at the right, but not yet actively engaged. From 
Col. Richardson’s post, a mile or two to the left around to Col. 
Hunter's, two miles to the right and front, the battle thus spread 
over some five miles of space. 

Their artillery was finely worked, and was quick to discover 
the places whenever our men gathered ; but, up to this time, the 
injury done by them was slight. In infantry contests they were 
perpetually beater, but, when they retreated, it was to take a 
new and more strengly fortified position. At times they ranged 
themselves upon the open field, or road, but were invariably 
driven back by Hunter’s or Sherman’s men. 

The enemy fought well, and even in their retreats showed con- 
siderable order, but their works were one by one taken from 
them, until they held only two or three, one in the highest 
ground of their position, and the others to the left of Gen, Tyler’s 
Division. The first of these was stormed by the Zouave Regi- 
ment, but was either not taken or was not held. The others 
were well employed by the rebels, who threw incessant shot and 
shell amcng our most exposed men. We still pushed forward 
untii the whole of our men, excepting the Second Brigade of the 
First Division, had crossed Bull’s Run. 


The Point at which Victory Tarned to Dofeat. 
AN ORDER TO RETREAT IS GIVEN, AND A PANIC BREAKS OUT. 


The ergineers were about constructing a bridge for the artil- 
neers, the regular stone bridge having been mined, and the two 
columns under Gens, Tyler and IIunter, the latter of which was 
led by Gen. McDowell, hai actually completed their junction, 
when the order to retreat was given. Why it was given,no person 
who witnessed the battle and saw the condition in which affairs 
stood can attempt to comprehend. The only point positively 
held by the enemy was in a hollow to our left, and although an 
effort was undoubtedly made to overreach us on the left, an 
ample.force—one entire brigade—was ready to receive them, and 
did receive and repulse them afterward, in spite of the panic 
which reigned. But, atthe beginning of the retirement, a few 
ambulances and baggage-wagons were driven hurriedly away, 
the noise of which seemed to spread terror among the troops 
within hearing, who instantly broke ranks, and ran pell-mell 
toward Centreville. 

This contagion cavght the rest, and in less than ten minutes 
our army was fiying in the utmost disorder. Everything was 
abandoned. The wounded were deserted in the hospitals, and 
the enly thought was of individual safety. Guns were thrown 
aside, and blankets and knapsacks were lost and tramp!ed upon, 
The artillery shared the panic ; the guns were cut 1 v0se, and the 
gunners used the horses to escape the more swiftly. Those on 
foot begged piteously to be allowed to share the horses of those 
who rode. Many strove to clambsr into wagons, and were 
pushed back by the bayonets of those who occupied them, 

The ground was strewed with food, weapons, and clothing of 
every kind. Many of our guns were left to fall into the enemy’s 
hands, including the large 32-pounders which had done so much 
service during the fight. 

The last stand upon the field was made by one of the Ohio 
regiments, but about three miles back the reserve brigade of 
Gen. Blenker was drawn up in line to cover the retreat, and 
effect whatever service was needed. The stand of Gen. Blenker 
saved us from great losses. 

The enemy came up in small force at 11 o’clock at night, and 
charged upon the 8th New York regiment, capturing six of its 
men. The charge was repulsed, and the enemy attacked with 
such vigor as to cause them to fly, leaving their prisoners. The 
dizorder of our men continued during the night. There was no 
army, only a vast rabble. By midnight they were all scattered 
on the road to Fairfax Court-House, and soon after, Gen. 
Blenker, with the &th New York regiment, took up his retreat in 
Perfect order, 


and destroy their property, but to protect the people and pay 
their way in go}\d His only fear was that if he went back to 
Manassas he would be impressed into the service of the rebel 
army, and either hung for having received Federal gold, or pre- 
vented from returning to his family.” 


Congressmen Witnessing the Engagement. 


Congress adjourned from Friday till Monday, and many of the 


ground, and witness the engagement. 


bring in Charleston. 


members took advantage of the adjournment to visit the battle- 
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Rup, although a large part of the army has returned to its origi- 
nal quarters on the Potomac. 


The Loss on Both Sides. 
The first reports of the loss of the Union Army were extrava- 
gantly exaggerated, but (up to the hour of going to press) the 
probable number is about 500 in all, killed and woanded. The 


pieces, leaving but 200 out of 800, prove to have lost only 41 


te have been 3,000. But the true loss on either side is not yet 
known. 


Mr. Russell's Views of the Bravery of our Troops. 

Mr. Russell, of The London Times, who witnessed at Inker- 
man and e:sewhere in the Crimea the finest infantry charges 
on record, says they were surpsssed by those of our Firemen 
gsnaves, Sixty-ninth, and other regiments. The best fighting 
ever done on the globe was that bya large portion of the defend- 
ers of the Union at Bull’s Run: 











THE PERILS OF PRI\ATEERING. 


HOW A BLA€K MAN TOOK CARE OF MYSELF. 


“Give Me Lijerty or Give Me Death.” 


—_—_—— 


WE have to record an example of strategic skill and 
bravery—in which anegro eailor, unabi}e to read or write, 
was the chief actor—which goes far to console us under 
the sad reverse of our arms at Bull’s Bun. The facts 
should put to shame those who question the negro’s ca- 
pacity for the enjoyment and defense of liberty, and who 
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Every Man, Woman, and Child in the nation | 
should have a Wcoster’s Dictionary, either the large 
“ Quarto Pictorial” or the “Abridged Edition.” 
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Webster's Dictionary on the desk before him every 
day. No parent should rest easy until such a beok | 
{s provided. It can be had for nothing by sending 
us the name of one new subscriber with $2. 


| Dictionary in his ceunting-room to correct his bad 


spelling. Send us $2 with the name of a new sub- 

scriber to The I; for one year, and you 

pao be presented with a copy of the “ Abridged 
on.” 


Address 


JOSEPH H. RICHARDS, 
Publisher of The Independent, 
No. 5 Beekman street, New York. 











in the great struggle in which the country is now in- 
volved, are careless of the effect it may have upon his 
interests and rights. | 
The schooner S. J. Waring of Brookhaven, Smith, 
master, left this port on the 4th inst.,bound for Monte- | 
video. On the 7th, when only 150 miles from Sandy | 
Hook, she was brought to bythe privateer Jeff. Davis, 
which took from her a quantity of provisions, and then 
put on board a prize crew of five men, taking away Capt. 

Francis Smith, the two mates, and two seamen, leaving 
the steward, two seamen, and Mr. Bryce Mackinnon, a 
passenger, on board. The prize crew were Montague 

Amiel, a Charleston pilot, in command, one nemed Stevens 
as mate, Malcolm Sidney as second mate, and three men. 

The steward of the Waring was a colored man, named 

William Til’man; thetwo sailors, both white, were Wil- 

lism Stecding and Donald McLeod. The pazties, not 

counting the passenger, stood six to three, while the 

pirates alone understood navigation. The schooner was 

headed for Charleston—the pirates hoping to run into that 

port in spite of the blockade. The negro steward, Till- 

man, saw at once that if the vessel should enter that or 

any other Southern port he would probably be sold into 

life-long slavery, and his sense of this terrible danger was 

made more acute by overhearing a conversation among 

the pirates, in which they spoke of the price he would 

He had also heard the prize-master 

tay to one of the men, “You talk to that steward and 

keep bim in good heart ; by , he will never see the 

North again.”” The worst that would probably befall the 

white sailors was imprisonment fer a longer or shorter 

time during the continuance of the war; but the black 

steward had before him a fate worse than death, and 

with a spirit worthy of Patrick Henry’s immortal dec- 

jaration, ‘‘Give me liberty or give me death,” he resolved 

to escape or perish in the attempt. He conferred with 

the two white seamen, but they, having less at stake than 

himself, declined adopting any plan of escape, saying that 

none of them would know how to navigate the vessel if 
they should succeed in getting control. For three days 

more the brave negro reflected upon the subject—his wit 

and courage not paralyzed but stimulated by the awful 

danger of his situation. Having carefully weighed the 

chances of success against the hazaid of defeat—the 

value of two pirate lives against his own inalienable right 

to freedom—he at length made an appeal to the white 

sailor, Stedding, (a German,) saying: “If you are a man 

to stick to your word, we can take this vessel easy. I 

am not going to Charleston a live man;. they must take 

me there, if at all, dead.” Stedding assented to the 

negro’s plan, ard they waited and watched for an oppor- 

tunity to carry it into effect. 

On Tuesday night, July 16th, the vessel being fifty 
miles south and one hundred west of Charleston, the 

hour to strike the blow arrived, and the MAN was ready! 

The pirate Captain and his two mates were asleep— 
dreaming, perhaps, of the profits to accrue from the sale 

of the vessel, the cargo, and the black chattel who had 
given proof of bis value by his skill as a steward. Sted- 

ding was at the helm. He gave the signal (a cough) 

agreed upon between himself and Tillman, but the latter 
being too fast asleep to be thus awakened, he went to his 
berth asd touched him, saying, “ Now is your time,” The 
negro awoke at once, and with a hatchet killed firet the 
pirate Captain, Montague Amiel, then Malcolm Sidney, 
the second mate, both of whom were in the cabin. He 
next rushed upon deck and killed the first mate, Stevens, 
who was sleeping on the companion-way. He then, with 
the aid of Stedding, threw the three bodies overboard. 
All this was but the work of seven minutes! Mackin- 
non, the passenger, who was sleeping near the pirate 
Captain, was awakened by the scream which followed 
the fatal blow upon his skull. It needed but a few words 
to make him comprehend the state of affairs, and though 
he tock no part in the tragedy, he was not unwilling to 
escape even by such means from the hands of the pirates. 
The sailor Donald McLeod, and the two privateer sailors, 

named Milnor and Dorsey—the former from South Caro- 
lina, the latter from New Jersey—were asleep up to this 
time, and of course entirely ignorant of what had been 
done. Milnor was called into the cabin and ironed. 
Dorsey, upon learning the condition of affairs, begged for 
his life, and agreed to assist in working the vessel if he 
were not confined. McLeod, though one of the seamen of 
the Waring, was distrusted by his companions, and con- 
stantly watched. The black hero now took command of 
the vessel and brought it safely into New York, arriving 
on Sunday last. The twe pirate sailors were at once 
sent to prison, while Tillman and his companions are 








| very little effort, could do « qually well. We also remind 





detaired as witnesses. The schooner was anchored off 
the Battery, wkere she was the object of much curiosity. 
The blocdy spcts in the cabin, the secession ftag that 
the pirates made out of the American ensign, which was 
stained with the blood of the chief of the pirate crew, 
and the bloody hatchet, were all inspected with great 
interest, The object of greatest curiosity, however, was 
the hero Tillman, who was visited by many people at the 
Marshal’s office, a)! of whom commended him for his 
coolness and bravery. The Underwriters have expressed 
the intention to reward Tillman and Stedding hand- 
somely, which they can well afford to do, as the value of 


Tillman says that at first he had thought of securing all 


ircns, but he found this was impracticable. To use his 
own language, “There were too many for that; there 
were five of themand only three of us. After this I said 


kill.” He eays he was borh of free colored parents in 
Milforc, Del, and is twenty-seven years of age. His 
parents moved to Providence, R 1, when he was fourteen 





A Panic not a Novelty. 


The panic at Centreville is not a novelty in warfare. The 
best disciplined troops of Europe have been guilty of them far 
less excusably than our men in Virginia. 
flight of French and Sardinian troops from Castiglione to Bres- 
cia, the day after the great battle of Solferino. There the suc- 
cessful soldiers were resting from the fatigues of the fight, when 
five Austriers who had been hidcen in the bushes came out into 
the open fleld to surrender themselves. Instantly, the cry of 
“The Austrians are coming!” was raised. From that simple 
incident arose a panic. For seventeen miles, all the way to 
Brescia, the road was filled with a flying mass of horse and 
foot ; wagons and ambulances were emptied of their wounded, 
and everybody seemed beside themselves with terror. Some 
fifteen thousand men were engaged in this panic, and the loss of 
life from it was very considerable. 


A Failure of Ammunition at the Moment when it was 
Needed. 

A correspondent, witnessing the fight, writes: It is an abso- 
lute fact that our guns exhausted their ammunition before the 
day was decided, while the majority of our infantry exhausted 
their ammunition also ere the rout took place, Their muskets, 
as I had ocular evidence on the battle-field, were four-fifths of 
them flint locks, altered, which either were useless after the sixth 
or seventh round, or became so hot that they could not be 
handled. In many cases, too, the sight became destroyed, owing 
to the iron being of an inferior quality, yet with all these disad- 
vantages the men fought superbly during the early part of the 
day, and it was not until they all saw that they were being cut 
down, without any impertant points being gained, that they fled 
as only scared soldiers can fiee. A case in point occurred early 
in the day, when a battery of six Confederate guns was just on 
the point of being taken, and their cheers rent the air as the 
supposed column started to strengthen them, when, to their 
amazement, they observed that the militia General in command 
could not see the point, and sent the body of men to another 
quarter. 

The Enemy, not Pursuing, but Retreating. 

There is no doubt, after further examination of facts, that the 
enemy considered themselves not as victors but as vanquished in 
this prolonged engagement, and retreated at the same time with 
the Union Army Their provision wagons and large bodies of 
their infantry were falling back. on Manassas Junction, utterly 
urcenscious that their foes were abandoning the field ; and this 
seems quite probable from the fact that the rebels did not pursue 
the retreating army,nor were the guns and provision wagons which 
had to be abandoned taken possession of by them, for it appears 
that Colonel Einstein, with the Twenty-sixth Pennsylvania reg- 
iment, returned to the field of action at eleven o'clock on Sunday 
night, and found six of the seige guns in the same spot where 
they had been left, and brought intocamp. There was not @ 
rebel soldier in sight at this time. In like manner one hundred 
and fifty wagons, leaded with provisions, which the terrified 
teamsters deserted, were found on the road near Fairfax Court- 
House on Monday, and will be all broughtin. Sherman’s fine 
battery was allsaved, Centreville, from which the advance was 
made, it appears is still in possession of the Union troops, nor 
has a foot of ground been lost, except that which was obtained 
by the fight during the early portion of Sunday at Bull’s 














Such was the famous | 


| years old, and he has since called that place his home. 
| He has followed the sea for ten years, and has been in 
| theemploy of Jonas Smith & Co., No. 227 Front street, 
| by whom the schooner was owned, for the last three 
| years. He is of medium hight, rather strongly built, crisp 
hair, of nearly unmixed negro blood, and bears in his 
countenance an expression of honesty, strong common 
sense, with some touches of humor. 

As Tillman is now such an object of public sympathy 
and curiosity, Mr. Barnum has induced him to take 
a prominent place in the American Museum, to repeat 
to visitors the story of his exploit. The German sailor 
is engaged with him for the same purpose. The icenti- 
cal hatchet used by Tillman is exhibited, together with 
a cutlass belonging to the pirates, and the Secession flag 
which was made out of sn American flag. The two men 
are thus earning better wages than at their ordinary 
trades. 





PUBLISHER’S NOTICES. 


(er GREAT PREMIUM. “ee 

We have concluded an ent by which 
we now offer to any old subscriber a premium of & copy 
of Webster’s Abridged Dictionary, coutaining nearly 
five hundred pages, for the name of every new sub- 
scriber for one year sent us with two dollars. The 
grice of the Dictionary alone a% the Book-stores is 

1 50. The book will be deli¢....dat our office, er 
be sent by express as desired. 


We are happy to say that we shall be able to send 
or deliver this premium immediately on receipt of 
the order, with the money, as the Abridged Edition 
ot Webster can be manufactured much faster than 
bis very large Unabridged “ Pictorial Quarto.” 


Each Child at School of every family should have 
a Webster’s Dictionary always at hand for consulta- 
tion. Bt is a fountain of knowledge, and no one 
should be deprived ef it. One copy among a family 
of children at school is not enough, any more than 
one Geograph® Send us the name of one new sub- 
scriber to The Independent for one year with $2, 
and get this book (“ Abridged Edition’) at once by 
axpress. 


One Hundred Thousand Copies of Webster's 
Abridged Dictionary, containing nearly 500 pages 
sech, price $1 50, can be had for nothing at the 
office of The Ind by only sending us the 
names of One Hundred Thousand new subscribers at 
our regular subscription price, viz., $2 each. 


Family now receiving The Independent 
should have a ~ be of Webster’s Dictionary. The 
aame of one new subscriber sent us with $2 will 
insure the receipt of this invaluable book (Abridged 
Edition) as a present. Reader, send us your order. 





the vessel and cargo is estimated at over $100,000. | 


the men, and bringing them all to New York alive in ; 


\ LIABILITIES 
well, I wil! get all I can back alive, and the rest I will | 


| upon the premiums earned during the year ending Ist inst., on 
' 


A LIBERAL OFFER. 
CASH COMMISSION FOR NEW SUBSCRIBERS. 





We w.ll allow any old subscriber, on renewing his 
own subs'Tiption, (and at that time only,) one 
dollar each .for all the names of new subscribers 
he will send US, accompanied with the money. 
Since we mao.? this extraordinary offer we 
have received gs many as_ seventy-five 1ew 
eames, with the ,”oney, in a single letter. 
there are thousands a ‘0ng our friends who, with a 


our readers that for the nam’‘es of five new subscribers 
for one year with ten dollars, or for the name of one 
aew subscriber for five years, »ith the same amount 
sent us in cash, we will present .2 copy of Webster's 
New Unabridged Pictoriat Dich onary with 1,600 
veautifully engraved iliustrations. .The bookis worth 
twice this trifling trouble of getting it. 





A GREAT REWARD FOR LITTL © PAINS. 


Axy person who will send to the office of » “he Inde- 
pendent the naines of five new subscribers for one 
year, or of one new subscriber for five years, With 
Ten Dollars, (being two dollars a year for each sub- 
scription,) will receive as a git a handsome eopy of 


WEBSTER’S UNABRIDGED DICTIONARY, ¥ 


Pictorial Edition, containing Fifteen Hundred En - 
graved Illustrations. 





Tis is the best edition of the best Dictionary of \ 
the English Language. Its price at the book-stores is 
Six Dollars and a Half. Every farmer should have a 
copy in his house, every merchant in his store, every 
lawyer in his office, every minister in his study. No- 
body can afford to be without Webster's Dictionary. 
Ask five of your friends te subscribe for The Inde 
pendent for one year, or one friend te subscribe for 
five years, and you will receive this beautiful velume 
az a free gift. 











NOTICES. 


‘ssINDEX EXPURGATORIUS.” 

TO THE PUBLIC: The article entitled as above, in last week’s 
Independent, deserves correction. The “ Soldier’s” Hymn-Book 
was not compiled for the Am. §.-S. Union, nor is the Society in 
any responsible for it; nor did I (the “ officer’) make 
any such reply to any one in reference to Ware’s Hymn. 

J. H. BURTIS. 


First-street Presbyterian Church, a few doors 
east of Second avenue.—Divine service will be held in this 
church during the entire month of August. Preaching at 
1036 A.M. and 7% p.M., each Sabbath, by the pastor, Rev. F. W. 
Graves. Members of other congregations whose churches are 
closed during that month, are cordially invited to attend that 
place of worship, if inclined so to do. 














Anniversary at Bangor.—The Anniversary of the 
Theological Seminary at Bangor occurs on Thursday, August 
Ist. The examination will commence on the Tuesday previous, 
at 9 o'clock A.M. The Sermon before the Alumni will be by 
Rey. Josiah Merrill, Jr., of Wiscasset. The Addresses before the 
Societies by Rev. J. P. Thompson, D D., of New York. and Presi- 
dent Champlin of Waterville College. Provisions will be made, 
as usual, for members of the Board, and of the Confzrence Com- 
mittee, and (so far as practicable) for visiting clergymen. who 
willcall on Mr. E. F. Duren for direction. ENOCH /OND. 

Bangor, July 4, 1861. 





Andover Tkeelegical Seminary.—The fitty-third 
anniversary of this institution will take place on Thursday, Aug. 
Ist. The exercises of the week will be as follows: 

The examination of the Junior Class, on Monday, July 29th, at 
9 o'clock A.M., and 2 o'clock P.M. 

The examinaticn of the Middle Class on Tuesday at 9 o'clock 
A™M., and 2 o'clock P.M. 

The Address to the Society of Inquiry on Tuesday evening, 7% 
o'clock, in the Old South Church, by Rev. Joseph P. Thompson, 
D.D., of New York. 

The Sermon to the Alumni on Wednesday at 10 o'clock A.M., in 
the Chapel of the Sem‘nary. 

The Oration before the Porter Rhetorical Society, on Wednes- 
day at 23» o'clock P.M. in the Old South Church, by Rev. Joseph 
Haven, D.D., of Chicago. 

The exhibition pf the two Societies, by addresses from members 
of the Senior Class, on Wednesday evening at 7% o'clock, in the 
Old South Church. 

The exercises of the Anniversary, on Thursday, in the Old 
South Church, at 9 o’clock A.™. 

The next term of study will commence September 12th. 

Andover, July 19, 1861. 


_- 








MARRIED : . 


CHAPMAN—SPENCER—In Deep River, Ct., July 16th, by 
Rev. G. W. Connitt, Mr. Frederick W. Chapman te Miss Sarah 
C. Spencer, all of Deep River. 


DIED. 


HANCOCK—In Lockport, N. Y., July 9, 1861, Mary B , wife 
of Richard M. Hancock, and daughter of Rev. Amos G. Beman 
of New Haven, Ct. 

RORISON—At his residence in Fayette, Seneca county, N. Y., 
June 24, 1861], Alexander Rorison, Esq., in the 48th year of his 
age. He was a much esteemed citizen, and his death will long 
be regretted by a wide circle of i. iends. 

CONANT-— In Enfield, N. H., July 11th, of consumption, Lydia 
H., wife of George W. Conant, Esq., aged 41. 
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BUSINESS NOTICES. 


MORTON’S 


voidable in their production, and also to bring 
know the following 


‘acts: 

Constant writing fer six months is done 
Pens than with Steel, therefore it is economy Son Gattoe 

The Gold Pen remains unchanged by years of centinued use, 
while the steel pen is ever changing by corrosion and wear: 
therefore perfect uniformity of writing is obtaimed oniy by the 
use of the Gold Pen. 

The Gold Pen is always ready and reliable, while the Steel 
Pen must be often condemned and a new one selected ; therefore, 
in the use of the Gold Pen there is a great saving of time. 

Gold is capable of receiving any degree of elasticity, so that the 
Gold Pen is exactly adapted to the hand of the writer; therefore 
the nerves of the hand and arm are not injured as is known to be 
the case by the use of Steel Pens. 

He is now selling gold pens at prices varying from 25 cents to 
$1, according to size, the average wear of every one of which 
will far outlast a gross of the best Steel Pens. 

Sold by all dealers in the line through@®ut the country. Whole- 
sale and retail at the store, No. 25 Maiden Lane, where all or- 
ders, inclosing cash or post-stamps, will receive prompt atten- 
tion ; and a Fen or Pens corresponding in value, and selected ac- 
cording to description, will immediately be sent by mail or other- 
wise, as directed. Address 

A. MORTON, No 25 Maiden Lane, New York. 

“We happen to know Mr. A. Morton to be not only one of the 
best and most extensive manufacturers of Gold Pens in America 
but in the world. - We use his pens, and can assure our readers 
of their excellence.”—N. Y. Tribune. 


New York & Erie Railroad 


Passenger Trains lenve, vin Pavonia Ferry and 
Long Deck; from feot of Chambers strect, as fel- 
lows, viz. : 

7.00 a.m., EXPRESS, for Dunkirk and Buffalo, 
8.(0 a.m , MAIL, for Dunkirk and intermediate stations. 

Phang Aa.M., MILK, daily, for Otisville and intermediate Sta- 
ons. 


11.00 a.m., ACCOMMODATION, daily, for Port Jervis and 
principal Stations. 


400 PM, WAY, for Middletown, Newburg, and intermediate 
Stations. 

5 €0 p.M., NIGHT EXPRESS, daily, for Dunkirk, Buffalo, Can- 
andaigua, and principal Stations. The Train of Saturday stops 
at all Mail Train Stations, and runs only to Elmira, 

6.00 p.m., ACCOMMODATION, for Hornellsville. 

CHA’S MINOT, Gen’'l Sup't. 
NATHANIEL MARSH. Receiver. 


OEP Se) B2 hey 


ATED ~~~ — 
CELEBR, OISELESS | 


SEWING MACHINES, 


FOR FAMILY AND MANUFACTURING USE, 


No. 495 Broadway, New York. 


AGENCIES IN ALL THE PRINCIPAL CITIES AND TOWN 
IN THE UNITED STATES, , 











“We speak from rience when we say that, after havin, 
tried all the principal dewing. Machines, we must accord to that 
of Grover & Baker the pre-eminence. Those indispensable 
features of sewing, strength, uniformity, and‘ elasticity, all of 
which are brought out in this incomparable invention, make it 
qe first Sewing-Machine in the country. Others have their 

ga od points, but this combines all, and possesses every charac- 

ten Stic necessary to make it most desirable.”—N, Y. Christian 

Ada Cate and Journal. 


New Store! 
New Goods! ! 
Latest Styles!!! 


All the No velties in YOUTH’S and CHILPREN’S CLOTHING 


“ §. F. WHITING’, 


No. 378 Fulton street, 
Next to Mechanics’ Bank, Brooklys. 


WANTED. 


A COUNTRY SEAT, with a few acres of ground, well worth 
$25,600 to $30,000, within an hour’s ride by railroa@from New 
York, for which good improved Brooklyn City property will be 
given. This is a rare opportunity to obtain a fair price fora 
desirable place. Address ‘‘ Puritan,” at The Independent office. 











At the Cld Stand—150 Bowery, corner Broome Street. 


J. H. Johnston & Co. 
DEALERS IN FINE GOLD AND SILVER WATCHES, JEW- 
ELRY, SILVER AND PLATED WARE. 


ane and Visiting Cards engraved. Specimens sent by 
mail. 


CHICKERING & SONS’ 
Grand Square 





Upright Pianos. 


WAREROOMS, No. 694 BROADWAY, 
NEW YORK. 

For quality and pow-r ef tone, and superiority of workman 
ship, these Pianos are still considered the best in the market. 
Every instrument is fully warranted. Chickering & Sons have 
received Forty Prize Medals from the different Fairs in this 
country and Europe. 

Full illustrated Catalogues sent on application. 


Old Pianos. 


We have constantly on hand a large number of Second-Hand 
Pianos of various makers, most of which being taken in ex- 
change for New ones of our own make, we are enabled to se2 
them very low. 

Liberal discount to Clergymenan Seminaries. 


Flags! Flags! Flags! 
OF SILK OR BUNTING. 
All Sizes on Hand and to Order. Address, inclosing stamp, 


HOJER & GRAHAM, No. 97 Duane st., N. Y., 


Practical Flag, Banner, and Ornamental Painters, Designers, 
and Manufacturers. 








DIVIDEND NOTICE. 


OFFICE OF THE 





CONTINENTAL INSURANCE COMPANY, 
No. 18 WALL STREET. 
I TG ons osc cskcvesccneseeens $500,000 00 
ASSETS, Juny 1, 1861...... diesaandinaen id 1,061,135 93 


Ga6se ce cenresnevess ceeeesenes 16,188 02 


The DIRECTORS of this COMPANY have this day declared a 


DIVIDEND of 
35 PER CENT. 
TO ITS CUSTOMERS, 


| ail policies entitling the holders to paricipate in the profits of 
the Company’s business, and Scrip will be issued on the 10th of 
Septe r to Polisy-Ho!ders for the amounts to which they are 
respectively entitled, and upon the same day SIX PER CENT. 
INTEREST willbe payabie upon the outstanding Scrip issued 
by the Company. 

A semi-annual cash Dividend of SEVEN PER CENT. will be 
paid to the Stockholders, or their legal representatives, on and 
after MONDAY, 15th inst. 

New York, July 11, 1861. 

This Company continues the business of INSURANCE on 
favorable terms, GEO. T. HOPE, President. 

H. H. Lawrort, Secretary. 

Cynzvus Peck, Assistant Secretary. 


i. D. OLMSTED & CO,, 


{LYMAN BAIRD, 





| L. DB. OLMSTED, 


Chicago, Ulinois, 


Offer their services to persons who reside at the East, who wish 
io lend money at the West, at ten per cent. interest, secured by 
bond and mortgage, or in making collections. Having been 
engaged in this business several years, they are able to refer 
# & large number of correspondents residing at different pointa 
at the East, whose names will be furnished, with a circular giv- 
ing details of business, to any one who chooses to apply by 








AT REDUCED PRICES, 


With Glass-Cloth Presser, me mage = Loop-Check, 
Hemmer, Binder, Corder, etc. 


Office, Ne. 505 Broadway, New Yerk. 

“ This Machine makes “ LOCK STITCH,” and ranks highest 
2m account of ys beanty, aad de 
sirablenees of te stiehiag when done, abd the wide range of I 
application.”—Report of Institute, New York, 


New Style 





Communion Furniture. 


Bilver-Plated and Britannia COMMUNION SS8TS, of various 
patiernus and prices, to suit the wants of ali. 

A liberal discount to the trade, and alec to Mission Churches 

Also, a Jarge assortment of fine 

PLATED AND BRITANNIA WARK, 
At Reduced Prices. 

At the old stand of LUCIUS HART, 

$34-685 Nos, 4 and 6 Burling slip, New York 





Rheumatism, r 
Neuralgia, and 
Salt Rheum 


Are universally conceded to be the most trying to human naters 
of any of the whole catalogue, and almost every conceivable 
remedy haz been tried for their cures; bat nearly all these ap 
plications have been external, giving merely temporary reli 
At last an internal Remedy has been discovered in 


“Gardiner’s Rheumatic and 
Neuralgia Compound,” 


it was offered to the public. Certificates of some of our mest 
influential citizens are now in the hands of the Proprietor, shew 
ing that it may be implicitly relied upon as & SURE OUBE; u 
does its work quietly but surely strengthenitig*the system, white 
it removes every vestige of the disease. 

For sale in New York by F. C. WELLS & OO., No. 115 Frank 
tn street ; and G. MILHAU & SON, No. 183 Broadway. 

Sold by 0. J. Woop & Co., No. 444 Broadway, New York, af 
Wholesale and Retail. 


Attention ! 
ALEXANDER DELMAR, 


NO. 706 BROADWAY. 


Reet inmny 
- 3 AND WAITERS! 
— TRY. CREAM FREEZERS! 





WATER, SOLE N as 
TENSILS! 
COO OODEN ANB TIN WARES! 


All of the best make and st honest prices. 
ALEX. DELMAR, No. 706 Broadway. 


GEO. L. CANNON, 


DEALER IN HOT-AIR FURNACES, 
PORTABLE HEATERS, 
WATER AND STEAM HEATING APPARATUS, 
KITCHEN AND LAUNDRY RANGES, 
REGISTERS, VENTILATORS, erc, 


Repairs for the Rippowam Ranges and Farnaces. 


No. 54 EAST 13th STREET, 
BETWEEN BROADWAY AND UNIVERSI¢Y PLACE, 
New Yorx. 

Hom FOR INEBRIATES, CLEVELAND, 0.— 

jafferers from 


Aleobol or am, send for a Circular, giv- 
ng full information. T. T. LYE, M.D., Proprietor. 




















which received sever! years’ trial as a test of its merits, before . 








EXCELSIOR MILL, 


FOR FARMERS AND OTHERS. 


F The ,*inding surfaces of this Mill are BURR STONE of ceni- 
cal form, so Sdjusted that the finest flour and the coarsest fred 
may be ground wi.” she same mill. Any person can dress the 
stone with an ordinary sajller’s pick in one hour, Will grind 
3,000 bushels of graf befor? Tequiring to be redressed, and 


WILL LAST A LiZR TIME, 


With horse-power, our smallest mill will grind froin 12 to 15 
bushels of feed per hour ; if run by water &: steam-power, from 
: oy bushels. Price of No. 1 Mill, for Farmers’ use, $109; 
re Mill, for Millers’ use, $140; No. 3 Mill, for Millers’ use, 

The undersigned also make a WIRE BOLT for No. 1 Mill, 
with which farmers are enabled to make their own flour, price 


Anti-Friction 
HORSE-POWER, 


FOR DRIVING THRESHING MACHINES, FARM MILLS, 
HAY CUTTERS, COTTON GINS, CIRCULAR SAWS, 
MOLDING AND PLANING MACHINES, 

LATHES, Efc., ETC, 

This power has proved itself to be the best ever invented. The 
friction is reduced by IRON BALLS, so arranged in all the 
bearings, that the whole weight of the castings runs upoo them. 
THREE POUNDS DRAUGRE, at the end of a ten-feet lever, will 
keep it in motion! More than TWENTY-FIVE PER CENT, 
in horse-flesh is saved, OVER ANY OTHER POWER IN USE, It és 
simple in construction, and not liable to get out of order. Price 
of power for 1, 2, or 3 horses, $125. Price of power for 1 to 6 
horses, $)75. 

AGENTS WANTED. County and State Rights for sale, 

Call and examine them, or send for circular. 


Bennet Brothers, 


NOS, 42 AND 44 GREENE STREET, NEW YORK, 


GUANO. 


We would call the attention of Guano Dealers, Pianters, aut 
Farmers to the article which we have on hand an‘ for aale af 


#0 PER CENT. LESS THAN PERUVIAN GUANC, 


which we claim to be superior to any Guaac or fertiiles: secc 
imported or manufactured tn this country. 
THIS GUANO [8 IMPORTED BY 


Wm. E. Webb, 


OF NEW YORK, FROM 








BAKERS AND JARVIS’ ISLANDS YX Wee 
ROUTH PACIFIC OCKAN,. 
Seid genuine and pure as imported by the Cargo. cs © rete® 


by 
JOHN B. SARDY, Gonora! Agent, 
No. 58 South street, cor. of Wali st., 
New Yoru 


Tt has been satisfactorily tested by many of our prorzinent’ 
Farmers, and analysed by the most emincnt and popular Kut 
cultural Chemists, and found to contain (as wil! be eoew b¥ esx! 
@ircalar) a large per-centage of 


BONE PHOSPHATE OF LIMZ ANP PEROR. 
PHORIC ACID, 


and other animai organic maiter, yielding amsmonis aufitelont i¢ 
produce immediate abundant crops, besides substantially er- 
riching the soil. It can be freely used without danger of barn 
ing the seed or plant, by coming in contact with it, as is the sase 
with some other fertilizers ; retaining a great degree of moistare, 
it causes the plant to grow in a healthy condition, and, as expe- 
rience has proved, 


FREE OF INSECTS. 


For orders in any quantity, (which will be prompthy ateended 
to,) cr pamphlets containing full particulars of analysis and tes$z 
of Farmers, apply as above. 616-667 


MOSQUITOES. 
10,000 


PIECES NETS FOR FIFTY CENTS PER PIECE. 
1,200 pieces Extra, 10 yards long, 24 yards wide, 
Hartweill's patent, 
Palmer’s Patent Canopies, 


All kinds, 


KELTY’S, 3 5 9 
UGUST NUMBER 


The Ladies’ Wreath 


NOW READY. 


Containing a fine Steel- plate Engraving; A LITHOGRAPH— 
BEAUTIFULLY DONE IN COLORS—of the 79th atin dr 





BOBINET LAOE, 


BROADWAY, 





prising five figures, viz.: Colone', Drummer, (in fighting dress,} 
Musician, Flag-bearer, and Private. Also the commemcement 
of an original tale entitled Little Brown Bessie. 

Poetry, by His Excellency Abraham Lincoln. Fashion Group 
of Children—five figures—illustrations of sleeve, curb, and 
guipure lace. An aceurate description of fashionable artioles ef 
dress with prices attached, etc., ete. 

Ready on Friday at No. 111 Fulton street. Agents and News- 
boys supplied on liberal terms. Send in your orders early, 
Single copies sent to any part of the Union on the receipt of fear 
three-cent stamps. Yearly subscription for this Magazine only 
$1. All orders, communications, etc., should be addressed te 
Mrs. 8. D. SHEARS, Box 2,658, N. Y. Post-Office. 


JONAS BROOK & BRO’S 


Patent Glace Spool Cotton, 


200 and 560 Yards, BLACK, WHITE, and ALL COLORS, 
ALSO, PATENT 


Six-Cord White Spool Cotton. 


This celebrated thread, being manufactured particularly 


For Sewing-Machines, 
is very ctrong, elastic, and smooth, and its strength is not tm- 
paired by washing or by friction of the needle. A full assert- 
ment constantly arriving, either assorted numbers or solid, ia 
eases of 106 dezen each, and for sale by the Manufacturers’ 
Agent, 





WM. HENRY SMITH, 
Nos. 32, 34, and 36 Vesey Street, N. ¥- 


ia THE UNEMPLOYED OF BOTH SEXES.— 

The Metropolitan Receipt Book contains 106 selected re- 
cipes for Cooking, Baking, making Pies, Pastries, Creams, Pre- 
serves, Jellies, Ices, etc., in the latest French and English styles, 
as done at tke celebrated Metropolitan Hotel in New York. 
Alse, 150 economical receipts never before published. In its 
advice to housekeepers will be found the famous HOLLAND 
WASHING RECEIPT which saves nearly half the soap, labor, 
and wear, and requires neither rubbing nor peunding to cleanse 
the clothes. Also, the NEW FRENCH METHOD OF MAKING 
BREAD, by which 1536 pounds of material makes nearly 27 
pcunds of superior bread ; and mach other impor.ant informa- 
tion. This is the chea est and most vatuable book ever publish- 
ed—it’retaiss, or is ‘sent free by mail, for TWELVE cents, in 
money or stamps. I have several persons employed whoin these 
times are making $8 to $14 and over a week. Iam now mak- 
ing a very large discount to those who buy tosell, Address J. R. 





Porter Fitch, 


STATIONER & BLANK-BOOK MANUFACTURER, 
No. 3 PARK PLAGE, TWO DOORS FROM BROADWAY, 


NEW YORK. 
Particular attention given to orders. 


ARMY SHOES. 
IMPROVED 


CALF SHOES, 


Sizes and half sizes, : 
WITH WIDE SOLES. ae a wee 


.80, 
WHITE CANVAS FATIGUE SHOES. 


Manufactured, and for sale to the trade, by 


TERHUNE, 


No. 27 PARK ROW. 
B EBNUMWS AMERICAN MUSEUM. 


PROF. ANDERSON, Jr 
continues his wonderful and extraordinary 
F 

















THE GREAT WIZARD OF THE WORLD, 
EATS OF MAGIC AND NECROMANCY, 
EVERY AFTERNOON AND EVENING, 

To be seen at all hours, the great LIVING BLACK SEA LION, 
ALBINO SISTERS, with their BLACK MOTHER AND BROCH- 
ER, MAMMOTH BEAR SAMSON, with a variety of other LIV- 
ING BEARS. Aquaria, with its living fish from every river 
and sea. WAX FIGURES, HAPPY FAMILY, MONSTER AN- 
ACONDA SERPENTS, etc., etc. Admission to all, 25 cents. 
Children under 10 years, 15 cents, 


ATIONAL TEACHERS’ INSTITUTE AND 

Educational Agency, No. 335 Broadway, N. Y. Every 
Teacher, School Trustee, Parent, and Pupil should send for Cir- 
cwars giving list ef Educational Journals and of Schools and 
Seminaries to patronize, where to find competent teachers and 
situations to teach throughout the country. Teachers wanted, 
and Educational Correspondents for the Institute in each town 
and School District. RICE & ANDREWS. 


BE 








WAR-—ITS CAUSE AND REMEDY.—A 

pamphlet of twenty pages, by Lewis Tappan, well suited ie 
its facts and arguments to meet the present wants of the public 
mind. For sale at the rate of $1 the 100; or, including postage, 


2 
25 for 40 cents. W. E. WHITING, No. 61 John street. 


J ii LITTLE MICROSCOPE, MAGa« 
Se ae objects 500 times, will be mailed to any ad- 
dress on the receipt of 25 cents and one red stamp. Five of dif- 


e, $1. 
—_= F. BOWEN, 
Box 815, Boston, Mags. 


yor THE ARMV.—THE AMERICAN 
ASP ERANCE UNION have now ready six appropriate 
tracts for soldiers. Fifty Regiment nave oon one with 
e 50 will supply a men rec 
am. Sa sen MARSH, No. 10 Park Bank. 
D—BY A FRENCH LADY, ASUPERIOR 
2. of all the branches in French, with Drawing aud 


Situation in a Family or a School. She can give the 
best of Seecenees. Address MLLE. THERESA, Reading, Pa. 


ILI ILL, UNDER AN EXPERI-+ 
rs Sacer. in. connection with an and Clas- 




















sical Education for Young Men ; also for Young instruc- 
tion in Music, Painting, and French, "Savor da, 
feasors, at the Hudson River Jnstitu’ vr oR, 4M. 


Y. Kor catalogue 
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_ edifying; the whole service so unpolitical. 
net a feast of reason it was a flow of soul. 





THE INDEPENDENT. 
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’ Kumily Beading. 


UNTUNING THE PULPIT. 


BY REV. H. B. COLLINS, 
OF THE METHODIST EPISCOPAL CHURCH. 


Macavtay relates that in the time of Queen Eliza- 
beth, the court was wont to exercise the lawful or 
assumed privilege of giving the clergy a hint of what 
they were desired to say on the questions of the 
times. It was called “ tuning the pulpit.” 

Te-day there is a reverse process in operation. 
What the clergy are not to say is the point of solici- 
tude on the part of a very considerable minority of 
the membership and congregation of nearly every 
religious body in the West. If there is any excep- 
tion ; if there is any society of Christians among us 
whe expect their preacher to discuss with perfect 
freedom any and every subject that concerns either 
the present or prospective welfare of the race, it is 
the Universalists. To say thus much for them, is but 
to give justice to whom justice is due. We cannot 
agree with them in doctrine. We need not. But he 
whose moral nature is not totally worm-eaten must 
admire their manliness in respect of free speech. 
But in the orthodox churches (may heaven bless them 
and give them a brighter day !) the preacher is under 
an illiberal restraint. His functions are defined. 
His limits are fixed. Beyond these he must not 
go, save at his own peril, in sermon or prayer or 
social converse. He is made to understand, directly 
er otherwise, that it is his business to preach the 
Gospel and let other things alone—especially let 
pelitics alone—an injunction which, taken in connec- 
tion with the spirit and manner in which it is usually 
uttered, is easily interpreted as anything but compli- 
mentary to the ministry in general. It is, in truth, 
but another and more insidious statement of an un- 
holy imputation that has been repeated a hundred 
times over in plainer and less temperate English— 
that in these degenerate times the professed ministers 
of the Gospel have, for the most part, shamelessly 
degraded their holy calling, done violence to their 
Master’s teachings, polluted the sanctuary, and sold 
their influence to the devil. 

It is not pretended that this soft impeachment is 
something new. It is at least as old as @ certain 
class of small editors and ale-house politicians. It is 
still in the mouths of individuals of that school, and of 
ethers who make higher pretensions; and notwith- 
standing itis well known that these self-constituted and 
tenderly solicitous guardians of the sanctity of the 
pulpit care infinitely less for the Gospel than for some- 
thing else with which it is presumed the Gospel has 
no sort of concern, yet their influence, as to extent, is 
by no means contemptible. For there are in every 
community, in every church-organization, at least a 
few well-meaning but nevertheless very diminutive 
minds upon which and through which the artful ene- 
mies of truth may work with impunity. And then 
there are the chronic grumblers, the sour-natured, the 
selfish, the men of “ peculiar views” and “ conscien- 
tious scruples,” that seem to be among the essentials 
in the moral structure of every finished society. They 
want to hear the Gospel. Their anxiety for the 
Gespel is most hopeful. Their solicitude for the 
church is tenderly affecting. Their lamentations over 
the degeneracy of the ministry might discourage a 
very Luther. O that we had a more Christian church, 
say they, a holier ministry, a purer Gospel! 

To which I may be permitted to respond Amen ! 

I have known one of these (and he was a good 
man) to leave his own church and home on a Sabbath 
morning, ride seven miles, cross the Ohio River, and 
goa mile into Kentucky, that he might hear once more 
a good olden-time Gospel sermon. Nor was he dis- 
appointed. The text was so appropriate, “ Servants, 
be obedient to your masters ;”’ the theme was so con- 
genial; the preacher so earnest; the application so 
If it was 
The man 
felt better, ard returned to his home in a better 
humor. His soul had been fed. It was proven that 
there were masters and that there were servants in 
the days of Paul, and that the latter were commanded 
of héaven te render obedience to the former. And a 
great many other things to the exceeding disadvantage 
of nearly the whole Northern ministry were proven. 
The man felt better. 

“Preach the Gospel and let politics alone.” Noth- 
ing could sound move plausible. And in truth, taken 
in its proper meaning, the injunction is purely Chris- 
tian. The limitation is just. No true minister w.llever 
ebject to it. But in its intended significance no min- 
ister who is also a man will for a moment submit to 
it. It means too much. It means, let some special 
prejudice alone, some “necessary evil,” sume par- 
ticular sin. In 1854 it meant, let drunkenness alone. 
In 1860 it meant, let a corrupt administration alone. 
It now means, let slavery alone. 

In 1854 the good people of Indiana were aroused 

on the subject of intemperance. The evil had in- 
creased to an alarming extent. To driak had become 
the rule; not to drink, the exception. Tnere were 
boy drunkards, and young-man drunkards, and gray- 
haired drunkards, all over the land There were 
drunkard farmers, drunkard merchants, drunkard 
mechanics. There were impoverished homes, and 
heartbroken widows, and ouicast children in every 
eommunity. The ravages of the fell destroyer were 
fearful. Husbands, brothers, sons, were going to 
ruin by thousands. The poor-houses were full, the 
jails were full, ihe penitentiary was overflowiag. 
What should be done? There were eyes to pity, bat 
there seemed no arm to save. And yet something 
must bedone. Should we appeal te the liquor-vender ? 
He would sell his soul and the souls of thousands for 
gold. Should we appeal to the -politicians? There 
were votes to sell, and whisky was the price. We 
must appeal to the people. We must arouse the 
people. We must create a public sentiment that 
neither intrigue, nor gold, nor the spoils of office could 
evercome. The preachers took the lead. They pro- 
claimed in thunder-tones against the manufacturers 
and venders of the cursed thing, but especially agaiast 
the powers that had betrayed the people, abused the 
public mind, and given the infernal traffic the sanction 
ef the state. Temperance meetings were held ail 
ever the country, speeches were made, resolutions 
favoring a strong prohibitory law were unanimously 
adopted. A new legislature was to be elected. To 
drink or not to drink, should be the issue. The 
people were awake, and there was hope. But the 
péeliticians took the alarm. Was the devil ever known 
either to sleep or to be unequal to an emergency ? 
Men of most infamous memory arose up and can- 
vassed every part of the state, denounciog the whole 
movement as a cunningly devised scheme to defeat 
the party in power. The people were vehemently 
exhorted to return to their old allegiance, or the 
government would pass into the hands of sectionalists 
and fanatics, and the dearest rights of freemen would 
be usurped. The whole vocabulary of Billingsgate 
was exhausted, and new words were coined to give 
emphasis to the curses that were heaped upon the 
ministry. They were smooth-faced hypocrites, itiner- 
ant vagabonds, emissaries of hell. The foul stigmas 
were hurled from the stump, the platform, the news- 
paper, from the opening of the campaign to its close. 
And there were those among the people, within the 
pale of the Christian church, who opened their 
mouths at their master’s bidding and said, “ It is well ; 
the preachers have defiled the pulyit ; let them suffer 
the consequences.” That was the meaning, seven 
years ago, when the people said, “ Preach the Gospel, 
and let politics alone.” 

To-day it means, let slavery alone. In truth, for 
many years it has meant that, as well as the other 
things I have mentioned. Nor is it matter of surprise 
that professional office-seekers and subsidized editors 
should manifest such peculiar solicitude for the con- 
servatism of the pulpit. Their motive is well under- 
stood. But that others who, to say the least, have noth- 
ing to gain or lose by the success or defeat of a party, 
who hold fellowship in the church of Christ, and who 
have solemnly vowed in the presence of God and man 
te walk in the footsteps of him who lived and labor- 
ed and died in the interests of the whole human race 

—that such, acting in concert with notoriously bad 

men, should lend their influence to the sacrilegious 

eause of stopping the mouths of God’s ministers when 
the wail of suffering humanity is heard all over the land 





—if it is not surprising to us, it would be to the 
heathen. The Naraganseti chief, if he were alive, 
might say to us to-day what he said to the missiona- 
ry a hundred years ago: “When I see that the Gos. 
pel makes the white man as good as you claim, then 
come ameng us, and Ninegret and his red brethren 
will hear you.” 

But at such a time as this, may mot men venture to 
utter a word from the pulpit, now and then, in depre- 
cation of a system that has held one race in bondage, 
demoralized another, and broken up the best Govern- 
ment on earth? Not with impunity. “It is better,” 
is the counsel of some, “to avoid the subject alto- 
gether. Agitation only creates harm. Above all, 
the pulpit is dedicated in the interests of the Gospel. 
Let its sanctity be scrupulously guarded.”” But may 
we not at least pray and read the Scriptures against 
slavery? Not at all. Prayer, in that direction, is 
more heinous than preaching. And as to reading the 
Scriptures : there is a man within twenty-four hours’ 
ride from wher write—a very respectable member 
of a very respectable church—who went home from 
public worship not long since, with the declaration in 
his mouth that he would never pay his minister an- 
other dollar. And why? Because the good minister, 
at the opening of service, had read with special em- 
phasis certain portions of the fifty-eighth chapter of 
Isaiab. No other word bearing on the forbidden 
theme was uttered. And in truth there was no objec- 
tion to the Scripture lesson, only the sixth verse was 
read with such deliberate earnestness! It was more 
anti-slavery than a sermon of an hour’s length. 

It is but a few weeks since a faithful minister, 
whose name is a terror to evil-doers, was called upon 
to preach an anniversary sermon in the chapel of one 
of our Western colleges. His subject was, “ War- 
fare, carnal and spiritual.” His treatmeat of it was 
masterly and eloquent. In speaking of the events of 
the present, he faithfully enumerated the outrages 
that have been per.etrated in this country against 
government, civilization, humanity ; and with an 
energy that startled his audience, as they had seldom 
been startled before, charged these outrages upon 
American slavery. It was truth; but truth is not 
always palatable. The preacher was attacked in the 
public prints. The vilest epithets in the language 
were heaped upon him. He was all that is mean and 
low and devilish. He had disgraced, not himself, but 
the pulpit in which an intelligent Christian people 
had permitted him to stand. And there were those 
among the said “intelligent Caristian people’’ who, 
taking the cue from the before-mentioned guardians 
of the pulpit, were equally loud and unsparing in 
denunciations of wrath against the whole herd of 
abolition fanatics, who are moving earth and hell in 
the effurt to transform the house of God in‘o a den of 
thieves. 

So much for the sermon. Three hours afterwards 
the same audience listened to a lecture to the stu- 
dents on Christian manhood. In the course of the 
lecture it was announced, on the very best authority, 
that God hath made of one blood all nations of men 
to dwell on all the face of the earth. No other 
allusion whatever to the unity or equality of the 
race was made. But that was enough. The lec- 
turer was stigmatized in public print as a negro-wor- 
shiper, preaching from a Gospel pulpit the damnable 
doctrine of negro equality. 

Truly, if it is no joke to be an editor in these times, 
as an English writer has suggested, neither is it a 
joke to be a preacher. And yet there are heavier 
excsses than those of the ministry. God will sustain 
the men whom he calls to preach his Word to a 
ruined race, and will give them victory. If the pros- 
pect is dark, it is written, The glory of the Lord 
shall cover the whole earth. If calumny is grievous, 
it is written, The mouths of them that speak lies 
shall be stopped. If persecution is sorely afflicting, 
it is written, Great is your reward in heaven. 
Liberty, Ind. . 





SUFFERING. 


“ Tpovan sharpest anguish hearts may wring, 
‘Lhough bosoms torn may ve, 
Yet suffering is a holy thing ; 
Without it what were we ?”—Trench, 


Thoid t“reth that man must weep, 
Thieg erizf must dim each loving eye ; 
Nor stop to ask the reason why 

We may not all, in dreamless sleep, 





Forget our sorrows; for the rod 
Which smites but chastens us in love, 
And only aims our faith to prove, 
And bring us home, at Jast, to God. 


And yet fall oft this heart of mine 
Knows naught beyond the present pain, 
And counts but loss ail future gain: 

So ready is it to regine. 


Ged! till ia death I close my eyes, 
Lot me the cross with patience bear, 
That I the crown with joy may wear 
In biisstui courts above tne skies! 
0. B.S. 


REV. SAMUFL MARTIN OF LONDON. 
BY REV HENRY D. NORTHROP. 








PropaB.y no minister of the Gospel in London en- 
joys @ mere enviable reputation than Rev. Samuel 
Martin. His influence is that of shining character, 
combined with a high order of talent. His name has 
not sounded so far as that of some others, but wherev- 
er it is known it is only another term for unaffected 
piety, fer unquestionable sincerity, for holy zeal aad 
earnestness, for rare and gentle amiability. 

There is one kind of power which genius stamps 
upon its own creations, and which seems to inhere in 
the man’s works more than in himself. The individ- 
ual is separated from his productions, and carries 
very little personal force. There is another power 
which belongs emphatically to the man, and is felt 
through his presence, his word, his good name, quite 
as much as through his achievements. Mr. Martia’s 
influence is of the latter kind. The best part of some 
Gospel messengers is the news which they carry. It 
is possible, however, to have both a good message and 
a good messenger. 

Mr. Martin’s chapel is located in that part of Lon- 
don known as Westminster. It is only a suort dis- 
tatce from Buckingham Palace, the metropolitan 
abode of English royalty. Here he gathers arouad 
him every Sabbath morning and evening a congrega- 
tion which crowds the spacious edifice, attracted from 
no otber motive than to hear the most direct, practi. 
cal, Gospel truth, expressed with remarkable concise- 
ness and simplicity. 

As you look over the audience, you discover that it 
is composed mainly of the “ better class of society” 
—that is, many of the humble poor, none of the gaudy, 
purse-proud rich, but some of the humbie rich, and al: 
bearing a look of intelligence and devoutness. Scat- 
tered over the house may be seen mem ers of Parlia- 
ment; and (reasoning from America to England) who 
need the Gospel more than they, or are less likely to 
exhaust the mental resources of the preacher? You 
jacge from the substantial appearance of the congre- 
gation that the discourses which they hear must be 
substantial also. 

Glancirg from the people to the preacher, who now 
stands in the pulpit, veu feel quite sure you discover 
nothing extraordinary in his looks. He is of about 
medium hight, has no tendency to corpuiency, is 
rather slender than stout, has an abandance of gray 
hair, although only in micdie life, and wears an ex- 
pression of thoughtfulness and keen penetration. He 
has cignity, but it is not the bombastic dignity of a 
big body, a proud reserve, or a windy egotism. He 
hardly puts on the airs to which he is entitled, and 
you sometimes feel that in his anxiety to have the 
audience lose sight of the minister he retires too far 
from them, and hides too much of his power. More 
offhand freedom, boldness, and viger would doubt. 
less be an improvement. 

It is with preachers ? it is with shop-keepers. 
Some empty their shelves into the show-cases, and 
their goods are mainly owtside; others have vast 
treasures within, yet display but little in front. The 
man before us might safely put a little more in the 
window. 

Mr. Martin is not a “sensation preacher”’—not 
one of those who retail jokes at “disastrous prices.” 
Nor bas he a congregation who are fond of a ciever, 
taking sermon, especially when it is not of a religious 
character, and has no particular reference to God, 
man, or the devil. He rarely stariles his hearers or 
electrifies them. He instructs, interests, persuades , 


them. He is therefore an orator, although the major- 





ity of people would not consider him such. If he had 


more flowers of rhetoric, the fragrance of his speech 
would be wafted further. He writes and reads his 
sermons. They are profound, yet simple, and are 
singularly free from ornament; their language is 
terse and strong, and they are pointed and direct. 
The idea that “thou art the man” is evident. One 
sentence we remember distinctly: “ All men will be 
judged. Ishall be judged. You will be judged, every 
one of you. I mean you—you. I mean you as much 
as if there were but one person in the house and that 
person were yourself” Howcan a man get away 
from such preaching ? 

The manner of Mr. Martin in the pulpit is calm, de- 
vout, and unpretending. There is none of that aw- 
ward gracefulness, that hideous brilliancy, that ugly 
beauty, that mystified, incomprehensible logic, that 
sublime emptiness, that tremendous nothingness, 
which are scmetimes so serviceable in the sacred 
desk, especially when the object sought is neither the 
edification of believers nor the salvation of sinners. 
He says in a straightforward, common-sense way 
what he has to say, and has the wit to stop when he 
gets through. He studies anti-diffuseness. He is 
not like that minister we once heard of, whose dis- 
courses were said to resemble a vast extent of terri 
tery, very thinly populated. 

Of course Mr. Martin is in high repute among his 
clerical brethren. His Christian candor and innocen- 
cy of demeanor more than disarm jealousy; they in- 
spire luve and confidence. 

His position on matters of reform is sufficiently in- 
éicated from the fact that Mr. Gough and his family, 
while residing in London during their last visit to 
England, attended upon his ministry. The blessing 
ef many who were ready to perish shall come upon 


THE PROSLEM. 


Nort te me; oh, not to me! 
Pass this cup of sweetness by ; 

Filled with shame and misery, 
Let me bow my head and cry, 
“ Jesus, Master, is it 1?” 





Not to me; oh, not tome! 
Sadly stern those pitying eyes. 
Could I vail my heart from thee 
With this subtle, strange disguise 
Woven of the earth and skies? 


Not to me; ob, not to me! 
Still a suppliant must I bend ; 

Have I not preferred to thee 
Mother, husband, child, and friend, 
Saying, “ Wherefore didet thou send ?” 


Not to me; ob, not to me! 


. With these idols at my heart ;— 


Wilt thou take them, Lord, from me? 
From thee, Jesus, must I part ?— 
Solve, with Love’s divinest art. 


Leroy, N. Y. E. M. 0. 





“THE LUXURY OF IDLENESS.” 


A Frew days ago, the writer, sitting at the table of 
a friend in Pennsylvania, asked him this question: 
What is the ultimate object of this commotion at the 
South and all these effurts to protect and extend 
slavery? His instant reply was, “the luxury of 
idleness.” 

We thought this a queer kind of luxury, and the 
phraseology sounded new and strange. We had 
heard of the luxury of doing good, good living, and 
good society, the luxury of wealth, the luxury of books 
and study, the luxury of intellectual entertainments, 
the luxury of labor, etc., but who ever heard of “ the 
luxury of idleness ?’’ If this is to be added to the cate- 
gory of good things, let us know more about its ante- 
cedents. 

We fell to ruminating upon it, and began to think 
of the prodigious forces and mighty agencies employed 
to preduce it. On a plantation of a hundred slaves, 
you observe the toiling muscles and sinews, the 
sweat and fatigue of body, the terrible erack of the 
driver’s whip, the severe pushing of hoe and spade 
eeriy and ljate, the hard fare and harder beds in that 
Icng row of cabins yonder. And what is the object of 
ali this constant strain of ahundred men? Why, that 
semebody may enjoy “ the luxury of idleness !”’ 

We stand beside that auction- block over there, and 
see those unhappy beings sold like cattle; children 
torn frow their parents, husbands aud wives sepa- 
rated, and atl the tender endearmenis that make life 
tolerable to them sundered for ever. And thea away 
go these purchased chattels to wear out the rematader 
of their dwys in cane or cotton ficlds—and ail for what? 
That some censequential nadob may enjoy “the 
Juxury cf idleness!” 

We icok down into the Middle Passage, and there 
in the narrow sj,ace between the decks, we bshold a 
sight at which angels might weep, if tears could be 
wept in heaven. And there, amid the filth and 
wretchecness of a leng voyage, with many sick aad 
éying, a1d packed as closely as possible together, sit 
tight bupsred or a thousand human beings, made 
in Goo’s image, stolen from their native laud, end 
Low dcomed to an inheritance of barbarism and unre- 
quited toil And what is the ultimate end and ain of 
all these dreadful sufferings? Fellow these bones 
and sinewes, or the products of their jabor, from tho 
plesiarion te the market, and from the market to the 
cash account, and from the cash acvount to expend'- 
tures. ard behold you find it ali end in © the luxury of 
ldjeness!”’ 

We jook into this gigantic system of moral 
wrong, with its four oppressed millions, and there 
we see things that make humanity blush for shame; 
women éenied the sanctity of marriage ; denied the 
proection of their chastity by law ; prostituted to the 
Justs of their owners, and subjected to all the ind gni- 
ties of their servile condition. Why is such a system 
tolerated in an age like this, and guarded with 
jealous vigilance, and fortified with revolvers and 
blocdicunés, and protected by legislation, and defend- 
¢d by the press, and even sanctioned by the pulpit 
and jusiified fiom the Bible? Why all these ap pli- 
arces to preserve it from the condemna‘ion of the 
withering verdict of the entire world? Taata cer- 
tain part of mankind may enjoy “ the luxury of idle- 
ness!” 

We see our whcle country convulsed to its center, 
anc shaken as if by an earthquake; division and 
strife engendered, states seceding, treason rampant, 
civii war threatened, partisans taking sides, troops 
warshaling, boxes of ammunition moving stealthily 
2i.¢ ominously from place to place, while just now we 
a'most hold cur breath in daily expectation of hearing 
the rat‘ic of arms and the distant booming of artillery ! 
What is the cause of all this, and why have these 
dark cloucs of trouble so completely covered our 
political horizon? Why, just this: that a few thou- 
sand hok’ers of human chattels may enjoy “ the 
luxury of idleness !”’ 

Luxury is a pleasant word, and we find by looking 
into Webster's Dictionary—which The Independent 
gives for new subscribers—that it is altogether too 
good to be associated with such a mean thing as 
idlecess. Let it never be found in such company, at 
teast in this part of the country. Let us have all the 
luxuries we can get by honest labor, but let idleness 
be kept where it belengs till it is starved to death, or 
get into better business than holding the lash of 
slavery and living on the teils and greans of the 
oppresse d. O. B. B. 





THE MOTHER IN HEAVEN. 


Witire Gray’s mother was dead. For two or 
three years she had lain under the cold heavy earth, 
and the white wintry snows and the green summer 
grass by turns had covered her grave. But Wiilie 
hae not in ail this time learned to co without her, and 
though he had a new mother and a kind grandma to 
do everything for him, still he was lonesome and sad, 
and often wet his pillow at night with his tears. He 
was called a “ strange chil,’’ because he would sit 
looking at the clouds or at the stars for a long time, 
and vever say a word to any one. And sometimes 
he would be found crying, and he never liked to tell 
what he was crying about. No one knew how much 
he longed for his mother, or how glad he woald have 
been if somebody would have talked with him about 
her. If any one had talked to him about Jesus, it 
would have been a comfort to him, bat alas, nobody 
in that house knew or loved Jesus. And Willie dida’t 
even ge to Sunday-school. Poor little heart-sick 
boy! 

But one day Willie’s aunt Rachel, from away out 
Weat, came to see him. She knew nothing about 
there sed and tender feelings of the child, till one 
evening after tea, seeing him standing alone by the 
window with a disconsolate look on his little white 
face, she came and sat down beside him, and put her 
arm eround his waist. She found he was looking at 
the sunset clouds, which were very beaatiful that 





night. Willie spoke after a minute or two. 








« | wonder,” said he, “ if mother is over there.” 

His aunt Rachel was astonished. 

“ Over where ?”’ she —- “and wh2' -2de you 
k of such a , W _ 

Ow.” se. those clouds look =» >ight, it 

scems as if it was a gate leading right into heaven, 

and I was wondering, if I was there, if I could see 

a Willie, would you like to see your mother ?’” 

“Qh, yes indeed,”’ he answered, while the tears 

stood in his eyes. “I wish every day that I could 

see her. © dear, I am so tired of living without her. 

I wich I knew just where she is.”’ 

“J don’t think she is over there among those 

clouds.” 

“ Don’t you?” 

“ No, I think she is nearer to her little boy than 


“Why, how ?” said he, looking up into aunt Rachel's 
face with unusual eagerness. ‘‘ Where do you think 
ste is ?” 

«J think she is often so near her little boy that she 
could put her arm around him as I am doing now, 
and kiss his cheek just as she used to.’’ 

«J can’t see her nor feel her.”’ 

“No, because she is now only a spirit, and we 
can’t see spirits with these eyes, nor perceive them 
by any of our senses. But God has said that his 
angels are ‘ ministering spirits sent forth to minister 
to those who shail\be the heirs of salvation.’ And in 
another place he says that his angels ‘ encamp round 
about them that fear him, to deliver them’ from evil. 
Now if our kind heavenly Father sends any angels to 
take care of a little boy like you, I think he would 
most likely send his own dear mother if she was in 
heaven. Don’t you?” 

Willie’s face brightened up with a beautiful smile as 
he answered, “ Oh, aunt Rachel, I like that. Nobody 
ever told me about it before.” 

“*] think it will be very pleasant for you to feel that 
your dear mother is one of the holy angels watching 
around your bed when you go to sleep at night. 
Don’t you remember the hymn she used to sing to 
you so often : 

‘Hush, my dear, lie still and slamber, 
Holy angels guard thy bed?’ 
And I will tell you when also I think she is with you 
—when you are tempted to do wrong. Then she 
stands by and hopes and wishes you may overcome 
the temptation and do right.” 

“T wonder if that is what makes me feel so bad 
when I am going to do anything naughty,” said 
Willie. ‘There seems to be somebody saying ‘ don’t 
you! don’t you!’ all the time.” 

“That, my dear, is your conscience—God’s voice 
within you. That always warns and entreats you 
not to do wrong. Itis that holy voice that your dear 
mother would wish you to heed.”’ 

Willie stood silently looking out of the window a 
few mements; he was thinking. Then he spoke 
again. 

* Aunt Rachel,” said he, *‘ do you think my mother 
knows when I try to do right? for I do try real hard 
sometimes.” 

“Yes, my dear, and nothing can give her greater 
pleasure than to see her little son trying to be good. 
I think you may always feel that she smiles upon you 
with a pleasant smile when you do right.” 

“T love my mother now a great deal better than I 
used to. I am sure I do, though I can’t see her,” 
said the child, with a trembling in his voice. 

“ But, Willie, do you ever think of that other unseen 
friend you have, who is with you more, and loves you 
a great deal better than even your mother does? I 
mean Jesus, the dear Savior.” 

‘‘Sometimes, but I don’t know much about him. 
I don’t have anybody to talk to me about him. Once 
I went to see Henry Sanford, and his mother told me 
something about Jesus, and I’ve remembered it ever 
since.” 

Aunt Rachel’s heart ached for the dear little fellow, 
whose feelings were so tender, whose soul was asking 
to be led in the way of life. He appeared to her just 
like a starving child, and she longed to feed and 
nourish him. 

“You know,” she said, “ that Jesus came on earth 
and lived, and at last suffered and died, that we might 
become good and happy. Now he is in heaven, and 
we cannot see him, but we know he is ever near us, 
because he has left this word, ‘I will never leave you 
nor forsake you.’ And he loves and pities none more 
than these who are sad and in trouble. He knows 
all about you, and loves you very much. Every 
moment of every day and night he is by your side, 
watching over you, and anxious that yoa should over- 
come every naughty thought and feeling and be al- 
ways good. And he can help you too, and if you 
pray to him and ask him to give you strength to 
please him, he will. And he will not let anytning 
trouble or hurt you. It is he that is keeping your 
dear mother safe for you in his beautiful home, where 
no pain or sickness or distress can ever reach her 
more; and there she is waiting until the good Shep- 
herd shall lead her little lamb, too, up to those green 
pastures of life. You must love this dear Friend, 
Willie, with all your heart, and try to do as he wants 
you to in every word and action, and then you will 
be a happy bey here, and by-aad by he will take you 
to his bright home above, where you will surely see 
ycur mother and be with her.’’ 

Aunt Rachel kissed the little cheek where the tears 
were streaming down, just as his new mother came 
to say it was time for him to go to bed. 

“7 shall go to bed happier to-night than I have for 
2 good while,” he whispered, as he said good- night. 

H. E. B. 





Selections. 


DAY-DREAMS. 


I, oF TEN lying lonely, over seas, 
At ope of day, soft-couched in foreign land, 
Dream a green dream of England; where young trees 
Make murmur, and the amber-striped bees 
To search the woodbine through, a busy band, 
Come floating at the casement, while new tanned 
And tedded hay sends fresh on morning breeze 
Incense ef sunny fields, through curtains fanned 
With invitations faint to Faraway. 
So dreaming, half-awake, at ope of day, 
Dream I of daisy greens, and village pales, 
Ard the while winking of the warmed may 
In blossomy hedge, and brown oak-leaved dales, 
And little children dear, at dewy play, 
Till all my heart grows young and glad as they; 
And sweet thoughts come and go, like scented gales 
Through an open window when the month is gay. 








But often, wandering lonely, over seas, 
At shut of day, in unfamiliar land, . 
What time the serious light is on the leas, 
To me there comes a sighing after ease 
Much wanted, and an aching wish to stand 
Kecee-deep in English grass, and have at hand 
A little church-yard cool, with native trees, 
And grassy mounds thick laced with osier band, 
Wherein to rest at last, nor further stray. 
So, sad of heart, muse I, at shut of day, 
On safe and quiet England; till thought ails 
To an inward groaning deep, for fields fed gray 
With twilight, copses thronged with nightingales, 
Home gardens, full of rest, where never may 
Come loud intrusion; and, what chiefly fai!s, 
My sick desire, old friendships fied away. 
lam mvch vext with loss. Kind memory lay 
My head upon thy lap, and tell me tales 
Of the good old time, when ail was pure and gay! 
—All the Year Round. 


CHARLOTTE BRONTE'S FATHER. 


Cuancorre Bronte’s father is dead. On the 7th of 
June he fell asleep in the weird old parsonage of Ha- 
worth, closing his eyes on the hearthstone where the 
three lovely women who made his name glorious sat 
but a little while ago, dreaming inscrutably over the 
wonderful world within them, and whence they pass- 
ed one by one, their fragile shapes seeming rather to 
fade slowly than die quickly, like the common lot. 
Eighty-four years old, and, but for that faithful son- 
in-law Nicholls, who looks to us in reading of him 
more like a protraction of Charlotte’s life than a sep- 
arate existence—but for him aud the servants, all 
aJone! We may believe or disbelieve the stories of 
his iron sternness, he may have fired himself off in 
pistol-cartridges from the back-door step, he may have 
torn taffeta gowns, he may have been a gloomy com- 
panion for three motherless women, and a gifted, 
reckless, unbalanced son—we forget all that now—he 
outlived one of the rarest families that were ever born 
to man. Al] that we know of him is known because 
he was the father of Currer, Acton, ané@ Ellis Bell, of 
Patrick the younger, dead in his despairing youth, 
after a life of wild, brilliant misery, for which no phil- 
osepber in the tangled organism of morbid nature 
could dream of holding him responsible. The Rev. 
Patrick Bronte was born on thagpaint’s day which 
gave him his name, in the year 1777. A brief but un- 
utterably fascinating history, with an end which sad- 
dens us, yet makes us sti'] more glad. It is impossi- 
ble to feel overbalancing regret at the death of the 
last Bronte. We rejoice that there is nene living to 
bear that name which always meant misery and spir- 
itual uphealth, while it portended genius and glory. 
Itis as if we saw a galaxy of glorious stars, and 
knew that while they shone they were burning ina 
bitter conscious pain. We might sorrow for our- 
selves when they dimmed and went out in white 
ashes ; but for their sakes we should rejoice. It isa 








beneficent law of nature that no morbid growth, how- 


ever splendid, propagates itself through generations 
of unhealth and agony. And we would have no more 
of the Brontes left us than dwells in their immortal 
books.—N. Y. Evening Post. 





THE BLACK SAXONS. 
BY MRS. LYDIA MARIA CHILD. 





Tyrants are but the spawn of ignorance, 

Begotten by the slaves they trample on ; 

Who, could they win a glimmer of the light, 

And see that tyranny is always weakness, 

Or fear with its own bosom ill at ease, 

Would laugh away in scorn the sand-wove chain, 
Which their own blindness feigned for adamant. 

Wrong ever builds on quicksands ; but the right 

To the firm center lays its moveless base.—J. R. LOWELL. 





The following story, which is very suggestive at this crisis, is 
strictly true. The Southern gentleman, who visited the swamp 
in disguise, and heard the speeches of the slaves, repeated them, 
as nearly ashe could recollect, to a friend of Mrs. Chiid, and she 
committed them to writing. The incidents occurred during the 
war of 1812, when the probability of the British landing on our 
coasts was much talked of.—Eps. InpEPEnpENT. 


Mr. Duncan was sitting alone in his elegantly fur- 
pished parlor, in the vicinity of Charleston, South 
Carolina. Before him lay an open volame—Thierry’s 
History of the Norman Conquest. From the natural 
kindéliness of bis character, and democratic theories 
deeply imbibed in childhood, his thoughts dwelt more 
with a nation prostrated and kept in base subjection 
by the strong arm of violence, than with the renowned 
robbers, who seized their rich possessions, and haught- 
ily trampled on their dearest rights. 

“And so that bold and beautiful race became 
slaves!” thought he. “The brave and free-souled 
Hasolds, strong of heart and strong of arm; the fair- 
haired Editbs, in their queenly beauty, noble in soul 
as well as ancestry ; these all sank to the condition 
of slaves. They tamely submitted to their lot, till 
their free, bright beauty passed under the heavy 
cloud of animal dullness, and the contemptuous Nor- 
man epithet of ‘base Saxon churls’ was but too sig- 
nificantly true. Yet not without efforts did they thus 
sink. How often renewed, or how bravely sustained, 
we know not; for troubadours rarely sing of the 
defeated, end conquerors write their own history. 
That they did not relinquish freedom without a strug- 
gle, is proved by Robin Hood and his bold followers, 
floating in dim and shadowy glory on the outskirts of 
history ; brave outlaws of the free forest, and the 
wild mountain passes, taking back, in the very teeth 
of danger, a precarious subsistence from the rich 
possessions that were once their own ; and therefore 
styled thieves and traitors by the robbers who had 
beggared them. Doubtless they had minstrels of their 
own ; unknown in princely halls, untrumpeted by 
fame, yet singing of their exploits in spirit-stirring 
tones, to heasts burning with a sense of wrong. 
Troubled must be the sleep of those who rule a con- 
quered nation !” 

These thoughts were passing through his mind, 
when a dark mulatto opened the door, and making a 
servile reverence, said in wheedling tones, “ Would 
massa be so good as gib a pass to go to Methodist 
meeting?” 

Mr. Duncan was a proverbially indulgent master, 
and he at once replied, “ Yes, Jack, you may have a 
pass; but you must mind and not stay out all night.” 

“Oh, no,massa. Tom neber preach more than two 
hours.” 

Scarcely was the pass written before another serv- 
ant appeared with a similar request; and presently 
another ; and yetanother. When these interruptions 
ceased, Mr. Duncan resumed his book, and quietly 
read of the oppressed Saxons, until the wish for a 
glass of water induced him to ring the bell. No 
servant obeyed the summons. With an impatient 
jerk of the rope, he rang a second time, muttering to 
himself, “ What @ curse it is to be waited upon by 
slaves! If I were dying, the lazy loons would take 
their own time, and come dragging their heavy heels 
along an hour after I was in the world of spirits. My 
neighbers tell me it is because I never flog them. I 
believe they are in the right. It is a hard case, too, 
to force a man to be a tyrant, whether he will or no.” 

A third time he rang the bell more loudly ; but 
waited in vain for the sound of coming footsteps. 
Then it occurred to him that he kad given every one 
of his slaves a pass to go to the Methodist meeting. 
This was instantly followed by the remembrance that 
the same thing had happened a few days before. 

We were then at war with Great Britain: and 
though Mr. Duncan often boasted the attachment of 
his slaves, and declared them to be the most contented 
and happy laborers in the world, who would not take 
their freedom if they could, yet by some coincidence 
of thought the frequency of Methodist meetings im- 
mediately suggested the common re; ort that British 
troops were near the coast, and about to land in 
Charleston. Simultaneously came the remembrance 
of Big-boned Dick, who many months before had 
absconded from a neighboring planter, and was sus- 
pected of holding a rendezvous for runaways in the 
swanpy depths of some dark forest. The existence 
of such a gang was indicated by the rapid disappear- 
ance of young corn, sweet potatoes, fat hogs, etc., 
from the plantations for many miles round. 

“The black rascal!’ exclaimed he; “if my boys 
are in leagne with him ’—— 

The coming threat was arrested by a voice within, 
which, like a chorus from some iavisible choir, all at 
once struck up the lively ballad of Robin Hood; and 
thus brovght Big-boned Dick, like Banquo’s ghost, 
unbidden and unwelcome, into incongruous a3socia- 
tion with his spontaneous sympathy for Saxon serfs, 
his contempt of “base Saxon churls,” who tamely 
submitted to their fate, and his admiration of the bold 
outlaws, who lived by plunder in the wild freedom of 
Saxon forests. 

His republican sympathies, and the “system en- 
tailed upon him by his ancestors,” were obvious!y 
out of joint with each other; and the skillfulest sol- 
ce1ing of casuistry could by no means make them 
adhere together. Clear as the tones of a cathedral 
bell above the hacks and drays of a city, the voice of 
Reason rose above all the pretexts of selfishness and 
the apologies of sophistry, and loudly proclaimed that 
his sympathies were right and his practice wrong. 
Lad there been at his elbow some honest John Wool- 
man, or fearless Elias Hicks, that hour might perhaps 
have seen Aim a freeman in giving fireedum to his 
serfs. But he was alone ; and the prejudices of edu- 
cation, and the habits of his whole life, conjured up a 
fearful array of lions in his path, and he wist not that 
they were phantoms. The admonitions of awakened 
conscience gradually gave place to considerations of 
personal safety, and plans for ascertaining the real 
extent of his danger. 

The next morning he asked his slaves with assumed 
nonchalance whether they had a good meeting. 

“ Oh, yes, massa ; bery good meeting.” 

“Where did you meet ?” 

“In the woods behind Birch Grove, massa.” 

The newspaper was brought, and fuund to contain 
a renewal of the report that British troops were 
prowling about the coast. Mr. Duncan slowly paced 
ihe reom for some time, apparently studying the 
figures of the carpet, yet utterly unconscious whether 
he trod on canvas or the greensward. At length he 
ordered his horse and drove to the next plantation. 
Seeing a gang at work in the fields, he stopped; and 
after some questions concerning the crop, he said to 
one of the most intelligent, “‘So you had a fine meet- 
ing last night?” 

“Oh, yes, massa, bery nice meeting.” 

“Where was it ?” 

The slave pointed far east of Birch Grove. The 
white man's eye followed the direction of the bond- 
man’s finger, and a deeper cloud gathered on his 
brow. Without comment he rode on in another 
direction, and with apparent indifference made similar 
inquiries of another gang of laborers. They pointed 
north of Birch Grove, and replied, “In the Hugonot 
woods, massa.” 

With increasing disquietude, he slowly turned his 
horse toward tne city. He endeavored to conceal 
anxiety uncer a cheerful brow; for he was afraid to 
ask counsel, even of his most familiar friends, in a 
community so prone to be blinded by insane fury under 
the excitement of such suspicions. Having pur- 
chased a complete suit of negro clothes, and a black 
mask well fitted to his face, he returned home, and 
awaited the next request for passes to a Methodist 
meeting. 

In a few days the sable faces again appeared before 
him, one after another, asking permission to hear Tom 
preach. The passes were promptly given, accompa- 
nied by the ceol observation, “ It seems to me, boys, 
oo you are all growing wonderfully religious of 
ate.’ 

To which they eagerly replied, “ Ah, if massa could 
hear Tom preach, it make his hair stand up. Tom 
make eberybody tink weder he hab a soul.” 

When the last one had departed, the master hastily 
assumed his disguise and hurried afterthem. Keep- 
ing them within sight, he followed over field and 
meadow, through woods and swamps. As he went 
on, the number of dark figures, all tendiag toward the 
same point, continually increased. Now and then 
some one spoke to him ; but he answered briefly, and 
with an effort to disguise his voice. At last they 
arrived at one of those swamp islands, so common at 
the South, insulated by a broad, deep belt of waiter, 
and effectually screened from the maicland by a lux- 
wiant growth of forest trees, matted together by a 
tich entanglement of vines and underwood. A large 
tree had been felled for a bridge ; and over this dusky 
forms were swarming like ants into their new-made 
nest. 

Mr. Duncan had a large share of that animal 
instinct called physical courage; but his heart 
— almost audibly as he followed that dark mul- 

ude. 

At the end of a rough and intricate passage there 





opened before him a scene of picturesque and impos- 
ing grandeur. A level space, like a vast saloon, was 
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nelored by majestic trees, uniiing their boughs over 
it in fantastic resemblance to some Gothic cathedral, 
Spanish moss formed a thick matted roof, and floated 
in funereal streamers. From the points of arches hung 
wild vines in luxuriant profusion, some in heavy 
festoons, others lightly and gracefully leaping upward, 
The blaze of pine torches threw some into bold relief, 
and cast others into a shadowy background. And 
here, in this lone sanctuary of nature, were assem. 
bled many hundreds of swart figures, some seated in 
thoughtful attitudes, others scattered in moving 
groups, eagerly talking together. As they glanced 
about, now sinking into dense shadow, and now 
emerging into lurid light, they seemed to the slave. 
helder’s excited imagination like demons from the 
pit, come to claim guilty souls. Ile had, however, 
sufficient presence of wind to observe that each one, 
as he entered, prostrated himself till his forehead 
touched the ground, and rising, placed his finger op 
his mouth. Imitating this signal, he passed in with 
the throng, and seated himseli behind the glare of the 
torches. For some time he could make out no eon- 
nected meaning amid the confused buzz of voices and 
half-suppressed snatches of songs. But, at last, a tall 
man mounted the stump of a decayed tree, nearly in 
the center of the area, aud requested silence. 
“When we had our last meeting,” said he, “I su 
pose most all of you know, that we all concluded it 
was best for to join the British, if so be we could get 
a good chance. But we didn’t all agree about our 
masters. Some thought we should never be able to 
keep our fgeedom without we kiiled our masters in 
the first place ; others didn’t like the thoughts of that ; 
sO we agreed to have another meeting to talk about 
it. And now, boys, if the British land here in Caro. 
liny, what shall we do with our masters 2” 

He sat down, and a tall, sinewy mulatto stepped 
into his place, exclaiming with fierce gestures, 
Ravish wives and daughters before their eyes, as they 
have done to vs! Hunt them with hounds, as they 
have hunted us! Shoot them down with rifles, as 
they have shot us! Throw their carcasses to the 
crows, they have fattened on our bones; and then let 
the devil take them where they never rake up fire o’ 
nights. Who talks of mercy to our masters ?”’ 

“I do,” said an aged black man, who rose up before 
the fiery youth, tottering as he leaned both hands on 
an oaken staff. ‘I do;—because the blessed Jesus 
always talked of mercy. I know we have been fed 
like hogs and shot at like wild beasts. Myself found 
the body of my likeliest boy under the tree where 
buckra’* rifles reached him. But thanks to the 
blessed Jesus, I feel it in my poor old heart to forgive 
them. Ihave been a member of a Methodist church 
these thirty years, and I've heard many preachers, 
white and black ; and they all tell me Jesus said, Do 
good to them that do evil to you, and pray for them 
that spite you. Now I say let us love our enemies— 
let us pray for them; and when our masters flog us, 
and sell our piccaninnies, let us break out singing— 
“You may beat upon my body, 

But you cannot harm my soul ; 

I shall join the forty thousand by-and-by. 


*You may sell my children to Georgy, 
But you cannot harm their soul ; 
They will join the forty thousand by-and-by. 


* Come, slave-trader, come in tao ; 
The Lord’s got a pardon here for you ; 
You shall join the forty thousand by-and-by. 


*Come, poor nigger, come in too ; 
The Lord’s got a pardon here for you ; 
You shall join the forty thousand by-and-by. 


* My skin is black, but my soul is white ; 
And when we get to heaven we'll all be alike; 
We shall join the forty thousand by-and-by.’ 


That's the way to glorify the Lord.” 

Scarcely had the cracked voice ceased the tremu- 
lous chant in which these words were uttered, when 
a loud altercation commenced; some crying out 
vehemently for the blood of the white men, others 
maintaining that the old man's doctrine was right. 
The aged black remained leaning on his staff, and 
mildly replied to every outburst of fury, “ But Jesus 
said, do good for evil.” Loud rose the din of excited 
voices, and the disguised slaveholder shrank deeper 
into the shadow. 

In the midst of the confusion, an athletic, grace- 
fully proportioned young man sprang upon the stump, 
and throwing off his coarse cotton garments, slowly 
turned round and round before the assembled multi- 
tude. Immediately all was hushed ; for the light of 
a dozen torches, eagerly held up by fierce revengeful 
comrades, showed his back and shoulders deeply 
gashed by the whip, and still oozing with blood. In 
the midst of that deep silence he stopped abruptly, and 
with stern brevity exclaimed, “Boys! shall we not 
murder our masters ?”’ 

“ Would you murder ali ?” inquired a timid voice at 
his right hand. “They don’t all cruelize their 
slaves.” 

“There’s Mr. Campbell,” pleaded another, “he 
never had one of his boys flogged in his life. You 
wouldn’t murder him, would you ?” 

“Oh, no, no, no,” shouted many velces; “we 
wouldn't murder Mr. Campbell. He’s always good 
to colored folks.” 

“ And I wouldn’t murder my master,” said one of 
Mr. Duncan’s slaves; “and I'd fight anybody that 
set out to murder him. I a'n't a-going to work for 
him for nothing any longer, if 1 can help it; but he 
sha’n't be murdered, fur he’s a geod master.” 

“Call him a good mester if ye like!” said the 
bleeding youth, with a bitter sneer in his look and 
tone. “Icurse the word. The white men tell us 
God made them our masters; I say it was the devil. 
When they don’t cut up the backs that boar their bur- 
dens ; when they throw us enongh of the grain we 
have raised to keep us strong for anoiher harvest; 
when they forbear to shoot the limbs that toil to make 
them rich, there are fools who call them good mas- 
ters. Why should they sleep on soft beds, under 
silken curtains, while we, whose labor bought it all, 
lie on the fluor at the threshold, or miserably coiled up 
in the dirt of our own cabins? Why should I clothe 
my masier in broadcloth and fine linen, when he 
knows, and I know, that he is my owa brother; and 
I, meanwhile, have only this coarse rag to cover my 
aching shoulders?” He kicked the garment scorn- 
fully and added, “ Down on your knees, if ye like, and 
thank them that ye are not flogyed and shot. Of me 
they’ll learn another lesson!” 

Mr. Duncan recognized in the speaker the reputed 
son of one of his friends, lately deccased—oune of that 
numerous Class which Southern vice is thoughtlessly 
1aising up to be its future scourge and terror. 

The high, bold forehead and flashing eye ‘indicated 
an intellect too active and daring for servitude; 
while his fluent speech and appropriate language 
betrayed the fact that his highly educated parent, 
from some remains of instinctive feeling, had kept 
him near his own person during his lifetime, and thus 
formed his conversation on another model than the 
rude jargon of slaves. 

His poor, ignorant listeners stood spell-bound by 
the magic of superior mind; and at first it seemed as 
if he might carry the whole meeting in favor of his 
views. But the aged man leaning on his oaken staff 
still mildly spoke of the meek and blessed Jesus ; and 
the docility of African temperament responded to his 
gentle words. 

Then rose aman of middle age, short of stature, 
with a quick, roguish eve, and a spirit of knowing 
diollery lurking about his mouth. Rubbing his head 
in uncouth fashion he began: “I don’t kaow how to 
speak like Bob, for I never had no chance. He says 
the devil mace white men our masters. Now dat'sa 
ting I’ve thought on aheap. Many a time I’ve axed 
myself how ’pon arth it was that jist as sure as white 
man and black man come togeder, de white man sure 
to git he foot on de black man. Sometimes I tink 
one ting, den I tink anoder ting ; and dey all be jum- 
bled up in my head, jest like seed in de cotton afore 
he putin de gin. At last I find it all out. White 
man always git he foot on de black man; no mistake 
in dat. But howhe doit? I'll show you how!” 

Thrusting his hand into his pocket, he took out @ 
crumpled piece of printed paper, and smoothing it 
carefully on the pa!m of his hand, he struck it signifi- 
cantly with his finger and exelaimed triumohantly, 
“ Dat’s de way dey do it! Dey got de knowledge! 
Now it'll do no more good to rise agin our masters 
den put de head in de fire and pull him out agin ; 
and maybe you can’t pull him outagin. WheoI was 
a boy I hear an old conjuring woman say she could 
conjure de divil out of anybody. I ask her why she 
don’t conjure her massa, den; and she tell me, ‘ Oh 
bigger neber conjure buckra—can’t do’t.’ But I say 
nigger can conjure buckra. How he do it? Get 
de knowledge! Dat de way. We make de 
sleeve wide, and fill full of de tea and de 
sugar ebery time we get in missis’ closet. If we 
take half so much pains to get de knowledge, de white 
man take he foot off de black man. Maybe de British 
land, and maybe de British no land; but tell your 
sons to marry de free woman dat know how to read 
and write; and tell your gals to marry de free man 
dat know how to read and write; and den, by’m by, 
you be de British yourselves! You want to kaow 
how I manage to get de knowledge? I tell you. 
want right bad to larn to read. My old boss is the 
most begrudgfullest massa, and I know he won’t let 
me larn. So when I see leetle massa wid he book, 
(he aboat six year old,) I say to him, What you call 
dat? He tell me datis A. Oh,datis A! So I take 
old newspaper, and J ax missis may I hab dis to rub 
my brasses? She say yes. I put it in my pocket, 
and by’m-by I look to see I find A; and Tlook athim 
till I know him bery well. Den I ask my youn 
massa, What you calldat? He say dat is B. So 
find him on my paper, and look at him till I know 
him bery well. Den I ask my young massa what 
CAT spell? He tell me cat. Den, after great long 
time, I can read the newspaper. And what you tink 
I find dere? Lread British going to land! Den I 
tell all de boys British oing to land; and I say what 
you do s’pose British land? When I stand behind 


* Backra is the negro term for white man, 
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massa's chair I hear him talk, and I tellall de boys what 
he say. Den Bob say must hab Methodist meeting, 
and tell massa Tom going to preach in de woods. But 
what you tink I did toder day? You know Jim, 
massa Gubernor's boy? Well, I want mighty bad to 
let Jim know British going to land. But he lib ten 
mile off, and old boss no let me go. Well, massa 
Gubernor he come dine my massa’s house, and I bring 
he horse to de gate; and 1 make my bow and say, 
massa Gubernor, how Jim do? He tell me Jim bery 
well. Den I ax him be Jim good boy? Me say yes. 
Den I tell him Jim and I leetle boy togeder, and I 
want mighty bad to send Jim someting. He tell me 
Jim hab enough of eberyting. Oh, yes, massa Gu- 
bernor, I know you bery good massa, and Jim hab 
ebery ting he want ; but when leetle boy togeder dere 
is always someting here (laying his hand on his heart.) 
I want to send a leetle backy to Jim. I know he hab 
much backy he want, but Jim and I leetle boy togeder, 
and I want to send Jim someting. Massa Gubernor 
say bery well, Jack. SoI gib him de backy done up 
in de bery bit o’ newspaper dat tell British going to 
Jand! And massa Gubernor himself carry it! And 
massa Gubernor himself carry it!!” 

He clapped his hands, kicked up his heels, and 
turned somersets like aharlequin. These demonstra- 
tions were received with loud shouts of merriment ; 
and it was some tiu:e before sufficient order was re- 
stored to proceed with the question under discussion, 

Afier various scenes of fiery indignation, gentle ex- 
postulation, and boisterous mirth, it was finally 
decided, by a consider«hle tajority, that in case the 
British landed they would take their freedom without 
murdering their masters ; not a few, however, went 
away in wrethful mood, muttering curses deep. 

With thankfulness io beaven, Mr. Duncan again 
found himself in the open field, alone with the stars. 
Their gloricus beauty seemed to him, that night, 
clothed in new and awful power. Groups of shrub- 
bery took to themselves startling forms; and the 
sound of ihe wind among the trees was like the 
unsheathivg of swords. Again he recurred to Saxon 
history, and remembered how he had thought that 
troubled must be the sleeo of those who rule a con- 
queicd people. A new significance seemed given te 
Wat Tyler's address to the insurgent laborers of his 
dav; an emphatic and most unwelcome application 
of iis indignant question why serfs should toil unpaid, 
in wied and sun, that lords might sleep on down and 
embroider their garments with pearl. 

“And these Robin Hoods and Wat Tylers were my 
Saxen ancestors,” thought he. “ Who shall so bal- 
ance effects and causes as to decide what portion of 
my present freedom sprang from their seemingly 
defeated efforis? Was the place I saw to-night, in 
such wild and fearful beauty, like the haunts of the 
Saxon Robin Hoods ? Was not the spirit that gleamed 
forth as brave as theirs? Aud who shall calculate 
wheteven such hopeless endeavors may do for the 
future freedom of this down-trodden race ?” 

These cogitations did not, so far as I ever heard, 
jJead to the emancipation of bis bondmen; but they 
did prevent his revealing a secret which would have 
brought hundreds to au immediate and violent death. 
After a painful conflict between contending feelings 
and duties, he contented himself with advising the 
magistrates to forbid all meetings whatsoever among 
the colored people until the war was ended. 

He visited Bosion several years after, and told the 
story to a gentleman who often repeated it in the 
cirele of his friends. In brief outline it reached my 
ears. I have told it truly, with some filling up by 
imagination, some additional garniture of language, 
and the adoption of fictitious naines, because 1 have 
forgetten the real ones. 





THE CRISIS. 
BY JOHN G. WHITTIER. 





(We reprint this old poem as peculiarly applicable to the pres- 
ent times.— Eps, InpzpaNDzENT.] 





Our country’s fate! for good or ill, on ws the burden lies ; 

God’s balance, watched by angels, is hung across the skies, 

Shall Justice, Truth, and Freedom turn the poised and 
trembling scale ? 

Or shail Evil triumph, and robber Wrong prevail ? 

Shall the broad land, o’er which our flag in starry splen- 
dor waves, 

Forego none us its freedom, and bear the tread of 
slaves 


The Crisis presses on us ; face to face with us it stands, 
With solemn lips of question, like the Sphinx in Egypt’s 


88 : 

This day we fashion Destiny ! our web of Fate we spin; 

This day, for all hereafter, «boose we holiness or sin ; 

Even now, from starry Gerizim, or Ebal’s cloudy crown, 

We call the dews of blessing, or the bolts of cursing 
down ! 


By all for which the martyrs bore their agony and shame ; 

By al! the warning words of truth with which the proph- 
ets came ; 

By the Future which awaits us ; by all the hopes which 
cast 

Their faint and trembling beams across the blackness of 
the Past ; 

And by the blessed thought of Him who for Earth’s free- 
dom died, 

Oh, my people! Ob, my brothers! let us choose the 
righteous side ! 





BARON RICASOLI, 


SUCCESSOR OF COUNT CAVOUR. 





A Tonin letter in the Nord gives some interesting 
details concerning Baron Ricasoli, the successor of 
Count Cavour. The writer says: 

“The Baron’s administration in Tuscany was of a 
most unyielding character. Nothing frightened, noth- 
ing moved him. The people at first thought that the 
war he made on the press—on speeches—on persons 
not of his own opinions—on the votes of the electors 
—ou the national goarés—was inopportune and un- 
called for. But, when they saw that he was always 
calm, braved all persons and everything, worked from 
six in the morsiag to an hour after midnight, never 
took out a farthing froin the treasury, but threw much 
of his own into if, and in fact had no other ambition 
than the triumph of a great cause; when they saw 
that he entertained a faith ag firm as steel, confidence 
arese, ard every one rclying on the ability and mag- 
nanimity of this tervible sentinel, let him act as he 
pleased. 

“M. Ricasoli was net idle. When Franch diplo- 
Matists surrounded him in the Palazzo Veechio, he 
said to them, ‘ You treat with me, and therefore you 
recognize me!’ ‘Not at ail!’ answered they. ‘In 
that case,’ he answered, ‘there is no point of con- 
tact between us.’ M. Ricasoli never feels fatigue. 
four hours’ sleep, a piece of bread and butter, and a 
glass of water, are suilicient te supply his daily wants. 
He has no court, but he displays a greater haughti- 
hess than Louis XIV. Rarely is he seen to laugh. 
He is generous, but is feare¢. His peasants tremble 
at his approach, yet he bas made them rich and coia- 
fortable. Never was a chacacter more strongly mark- 
ed His word is ssered. It was at a late period 
that he became a convert to Italian unity, and he now 
regards it as a severe principle. He has, it is said, 
vecome a Protestant, from disgust at the intrigues of 
the Court of Rome. 7 

“Grave, rigid, upright, disinterested, he fears no 
one, goes straigh' to his object, and never yields. He 
isan elegant writer, possesses a taste for the fine 
arts, and is of a cultivated mind, though disdaining 
to show it. He can restrain his anger, but does not 
always care to do so. Ile is ambitious, but with 
grandeur and patience. He is a practicaland diligent 
admivistrator; absolute in his manner, severe in fea- 
tures, conscientious, of few words, incapable of en- 
tering into compromise, disdainful of popular fury, 
daring to excess—he is, ina word, an admirable in- 
sttument of government in difficult times, and a man 
to save a nation.” 





THE QUEEN OF MADAGASCAR, 


“A ROYAL PROGRESS.” 

Ix the year 1845 Queen Ranavola made a progress 
to the province of Mancrinerina, ostensibly to enjoy 
the sport of buffalo hunting. On this journey she 
was accompanied by more than 50,000 persons; she 
had invited all the officers, all the nobles, far and 
near, round Tananariva; and that the procession 
should appear as splendid as possible, every one had 
to bring with him all his servants and slaves. Of 
soldiers alone, 10,000 marched with them, and almost 
&s many bearers, and 12,000 men always kept a 
day's journey in advance to make the roads broader 
and repair them. Nor were the inhabitants of the 
Vilages spared through which the Queen passed. A 
certain number, at least, had to follow the train with 
theit wives and children. Many of the people were 
Sent forward, like the road-menders, to prepare the 
Dight’s lodging for the Queen ; no trifling task, as the 

ouses or tents prepared for the royal family had to 

© surrounded by a high rampart of earth, lest her 
Gracious Majesty should be attacked by enemies 
durisg the night, and torn forcibly away from her 
Cloved people. Inasmuch as the philanthropic po- 
tentate is accustomed, on a journey of this kind, only 
© make provision for her own support, and gives her 
Companions nothing but the permission to live on the 
Stores they have brought for themselves, (provided, of 
Course, they have been able to procure any,) famine 
Very soon makes its appearance among the mass of 
*olciers, people, and slaves. This was the case in the 
pc of which I speak ; and in the four months of 
duration nearly 10,000 people, and among them a 
8reat portion of women and children, are said to have 
ee Even the majority of the nobles had to 
rice y at© greatest privations ; for wherever a little 
oa was left, it was sold at such a high price that 
7° lichest and noblest were able to purchase it. 


3. te Last Travels Id. . 
oy H, W.Dulchen, Ph. W* TSeer, translated 





PAINFUL CASE OF INSANITY. 


A Grentieman on the point of marriage left his in- 
tended bride for a short time. He usually traveled in 
the stage-coach to the place of her abode. The last 
jourrey he took from her was the last of his life. 
Anxiously expecting his return, she went to meet the 
vebicle. An old friend announced to her the death 
of her lover. She uttered an involuntary scream 
and piteous exclamation, “He is dead!” From that 
fatal moment, for fifty years, has this unfortunate 
female daily, in all seasons, traversed the distance of 
many miles to the spot where she expected her future 
husband to alight from the coach, utteriag in a 
plaintive tone, “He is not come yet—I will return 
to-morrow.”—Dr. Winslow's “ Obscure Diseases of 
the Brain and Mind.’’, 


LORD CHANCELLOR CAMPBELL. 


(Tue recent death of Lord Chancellor Campbell at the age o 
82, has called out from the English press a great number of un- 
usually well-written biographical sketches of his life and char- 
acter. We select that of The London Morning Post :} 


Jobn Campbell set out at the close of 1797, or the 
beginning of 1798, for London, to seek his fortune in 
this great metropolis as a literary aspirant. He was 
freighted with letters to James Perry. bis countryman, 
then proprietor of The Morning Chronicle, and be- 
fore James Perry the uncouth young student made his 
bow in the beginning of 1798. For a season he was 
employed in what French managers called “ les 
grandes utilites*—that is to say, as man of all 
work: but after a time it was discovered that Mr. 
Campbell bad no aptitude for one employment more 
than another—in a word, that he was mediocre in all. 
But it was aleo developed that he was punctual, per- 
revering, and thrifty, and theee virtues, with which 
the genius of the Tweed fortifies her children, were 
held in great account by Perry. Accordingly, he 
patronized John Campbell, threw every small trifle he 
could into his way, advised him, patted him on the 
tack, sent bim to the theaters to criticise, to the Old 
Bailey to report, to public meetings to observe and 
report, and occasionally instructed him to give a 
meager notice of pamphlets and books. The young 
Seot did his work in painstaking fashion; it was not 
brilliant, there was no pretense at style, and there 
was little thought. But the critic had read and at- 
tempted to analyze the book or pamphlet, aud this 
wes something in the eyes of readers of that day, and 
much in the estimation of Perry. In the session of 
1798, John Campbell was therefore transferred to the 
gallery of the House of Commons as a Parliamentar 
reporter, and there he made his debut on a higher sal- 
ary and a more solid footing. In the session of 1799 
he was better harneesed to his work; but the Irish 
rebel, Peter Finnerty, who was then a Parliamentary 
reporter, bas left a record that he was an indifferent 
band at this work, and a dismally dull fellow in every 
respect. The future Lord Chancellor was advised to 
become a member of the Eccentrics, a famous debating 
seciety, with a view to improve his powers. He be- 
come a member in 1799, and itis recorded by numbers 
of men in all walks of life that no more deplorable ex- 
hibition was ever made than Mr. Campbell’s attempts 
at extempore speaking. But at length, by dint of 
practice, Campbell had obteined some little fluency, 
and early in 1800 he determined to make an effort to 
go to the bar. He failed to obtain business 
on the Home Cireuit. His‘meanner was awkward, he 
was not fluent, his accent wes unpleasing, twangy, 
ard Sectch, and, above al}, he was without college con- 
nection. But in London, at Nes: Prius, Mr. Camp- 
tell obtained occasional briefs, and he was sometimes 
junior couneel with his countryman, James Allan Park. 
; But oftener still he was junior counsel with 
Scarlett, afterwards Lord Abinger, destined to be hia 
father-in-law. The great technical knowledge end un- 
common perseverance of Campbell, now in 1808, 
attracted the notice of the late Charles Abbott, (after- 
wards Lord Tenterden,) a gentleman in the largest 
and most lucrative practice as a stuff gown then rid- 
ing the Oxford circuit; and Abbott induced Mr. 
Camptell to leave the Home and join the circuit on 
which he himself enjoyed so much business. The 
young pleader followed this advice, and by degrees 
rose into deserved eminence. . . . For the last 
two years Lord Campbell sat in Chancery, and though 
he wes occasionally impatient, and somewhat peevish, 
yet even those who disliked him personally admitted 
that his judgments were sound and well reasoned— 
satisfactory to the suitor and to the profession. Lord 
Camphell was not generally ped in the profession. 
In early life the cold shade of adversity hung upon 
him, and gave to his character a tinge of chilliness 
and egotism. But notwithstanding this seeming self- 
i:brees, he was not sordid. He loved promotion and 
power, but was more indifferent to mere money than 
those who make greater pretensions. Yet he died 
enormously wealthy, havivg in his profession and in 
cffice accumulated full £200,000. This is a noble 
heritage for one who commenced life without a penny, 
witha stock of “little Latin and less Greek.” But 
the bleesing of Bute and the good fortune of Wedder- 
burn fell upon him, and his own perseverance, manly 
fortitude, and power of self-assertion, enabled him to 
accomplish things which other, but less resolute and 
lees persevering, men have failed in achieving. 


SHOOTING A GOKILLA. 
A SCENE IN AFRICA, 














SuppENLY Miergai, my attendant, uttered a little 
cluck with his tongue, which is the native’s way of show- 
ing that something is stirring, and that a sharp look-out 
is necessary. And presently [ noticed, ahead of us seem- 
ingly, a noise as of some one breaking down branches or 
twigs of trees. 

This was the gorijla, I knew at once by the eager 
and satisfied looks of the men. They looked once more 
carefully at their guns, to sce if by any chance the 
powder had fallen out of the pans. I also examined 
mine, to make sure that all were right; and then we 
marched on cautiously. 

The singular noise of the breaking of tree-branches 
continued. We waiked with the greatest care, making 
no neise at all. The coumtenances of the men showed 
they thought themselves engaged in a very serious un- 
certaking ; but we pushed on, until finally we thought 
we saw, through the thick woods, the moving of the 
branches and small trees which the great beast wa3 
tearing down, probably to get from them the berries and 
frvits he tives on. 

Suddenly, as we were yet creeping along, in a silence 
which mace a heavy breath sgem loud and distinct, the 
woods were at once filled wifh the tremendous barking 
roar of the gorilla. 

Then the underbrush swayed rapidly just ahead, and 

resently before us stood animmense male gorilla. He 
~ gone through the jungle on his all-fours ; but when 
he saw our party he erected bimself and looked us boldly 
in the face. He stood about a dozen yards from us, and 
was a sight I think never to forget. Nearly six feet high, 
(he preved two inches shorter,) with immense body, 
huge chest, and great muscular arms, with fiercely glar- 
ing large deep gray eyes, and a hellish expression of face, 
which seemed to me like some nightmare vision. Thus 
stocd before us this king of the African forests. 

A Challenge. 

He was not afraid of us. He stood there, and beat 
his breast with his huge fists till it resounded like an 
immense bass drum, which is their mode of offering defi- 
ance; meantime giving vent to roar after roar. 

The roar of the gerilla is the most singular and awful 
noise heard in these African woods. It begins with a 
sharp bark, like an angry dog, then glides into a dee 
bass roll, which literally and closely resembles the roll 
of distant thunder along the sky, for which I have some- 
times teen tempted to take it where I did not see the 
animal. So deep is it that it seems to proceed less from 
the mouth and throat than from the deep chest and vast 
paunch. 

His eyes began to flash fiercer fire as we stood motion- 
less on the defensive, and the crest of short hair which 
stands on his forehe ad began totwitch rapidly up and down, 
while his powerful fangs were shown as he again sent forth 
a thuncerous roar. And now truly he reminded me df 
nothing but some hellish dream-creature—a being of that 
hide ous order, half man, half beast, which we find pictured 
by old artists im some representations of the infernal re- 
gions. He advanced a few steps—then stopped to utter 

that hideous roar again—advanced again, and finally 
stopped when at a distance of about six yards from us. 
Ard here, as he began another of his roars and beating 
his breast in rage, we fired and killed him. 


Le Roi est Mort. 

Wiih a groan which had something terribly human in 
it, and yet was full of brutishness, it fell forward on its 
face. The body shook convulsively for a few minutes, 
the limbs moved about in a struggling way, and then all 
wes quiet—death had done its work, and I had leisure to 
exvmine the huge body. It proved to be five feet eight 
inches high, and the muscular development of the arms 
and breast showed what immense strength it had pos- 
sessed. 

My men, though rejoicing at our luck, immediately 
began to quarrel about the apportionment of the meat— 
for they really eat this creature. I saw that we should 
come to blows presently if I did not interfere, and there- 
fore said I should myself give each man his share, which 
satisfied all. As we were too tired to return to our camp 
of last night, we determined to camp here on the spot, 
and accordingly soon had some shelters erected and din- 
ner going on. Luckily one of the fellows shot a deer just 
as we began to camp, and on its meat I feasted while my 
men ate gorilla. 

I noticed that they very carefully saved the brain, and 
was told that charms were made of this—charms of two 
kirds. Prepared in one way the charm gave the wearer 
a strong hand for the hunt, and in another it gave him 
success with women. This evening we had again gorilla 
stories—but all to the same point already mentioned, that 
there are gorillas inhabited by human spirits.—Du 
Chaillu’s Travels in Central Africa. 





A Dear Artichoke.—Cardinal Zelada said that, when 
he was in the Conclave, another cardinal sent him an 
artichoke, which he presented to another cardinal, who 

ssed it on to a third, until it came back to Cardinal 

lada. After this had happened six times the latter 
terminated its travels by throwing it out of the window, 
but not before it had cost him twenty-five crowné. For 
it is customary when a cardinal makes a present toa 
confréere, to give at least two sequins to the secre of 
= hee _ to — y= 4 i oS _ 
ulohiogra; iss 1a , ‘ompan- 
ton to Prinvese » Row oD of Wales. 7 7 
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RETUFNING GOOD FOR EVIL 


On, Mr. President, how it delights my heart when I 
think that the worst thing we propose to do for the South 
is the very best thing that God or men can do! Taat 
while they are confiscating our property, refusing to pay 
their honest Northern debts, covering the ocean with 
their piratical privateers, tarring aud feathering, hanging 
and driving out innocent Northern citizens from their 
borders, all we threaten to do, in the excess of our wrath, 
as a retaliatory measure, is to abolish their iniquitous and 
destructive slave system, and thus give them light for 
darkness, good for evil, heaven for perdition! (Loud ap- 
plause.) Yes, we will make it possible for them to be a 
happy ard prosperous people, as they never have been, 
and never can be, with slavery. We will make it possi- 
ble for them to have free schools, and free presses, and 
free institutions, as we do at the North. We will make 
it possible for the South to be ‘‘as the garden of God,” 
under the plastic touch of liberty; and for the nation to 
attain unparalleled glory, greatness, and renown. As- 
suredly, we have no enmity to the South; the enmity is 
on the other side. Liberty knows how to be magnani- 
mous, forbearing, long-suffering, patient, hopeful; and 
therefore it is that, in the — whirlwind which is now 
sweeping over the land, Southern men as safely reside 
among usas they everdid. They are not threatened with 
tar and feathers, nor compelled to flee from our presence 
because of their Southern origin, but enjoy unimpaired 
all their constitutional rights. The brutality, the bar- 
barity, the demonism, are all at the South. Yet I pray 
you to remember that the slaveholders are just as merci- 
ful and forbearing as they can be in their situation—not 
a whit more brutal, bloody, satanic, than they are obliged 
to be in the terrible exigencies in which, as slaveholders, 
they are placed. They are men of iike passioas with 
ourselves ; they are of cur common country; and if we 
had been brought up in the midst of slavery, as they 
have been,—if we had our property in slaves, as they 
have,—if we had hed the same training and education 
that they have received,—of course we should have been 
just as much disposed to do all in our power to support 
slavery and to put down freedom, by the same atrocious 
acts, as themselves. The tree bears its natural fruit— 
like causes will produce like effects. But let us return 
them good for evil, by seizing-this opportunity to deliver 
them from their deadliest curse—that is Christian. I 
was really amused at what I will cali the ferocious kind- 
ress and generosity of Zhe New York Courter and In- 
quirer, as exhibited a short time since in an article from 
the pen of Col. Webb, whose indignation was hotly ex- 
cited by the act of Jefferson Davis commissioning priva- 
teers to sweep our vessels from the seas. Waxing hot as 
Vesuvius, he said to the Southern Confederates, “If you 
dare to touch one of our merchant ships, we will not 
leave one of your siaves in hisfetters!” A fearful threat, 
to be sure! If you commit outrages upoa us, we will 
confer blessings upon you! If you are resolved to play 
the part of corsairs toward our property, we will act the 
part of tenefactors toward you! Delightful revenge! 
Why, thisis genuine Abolitionism !— William Lloyd Gar- 
rison’s Fourth of July Speech al Framingham, Mass. 
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CURRENT TOPICS. 
BY OUR ENGLISH CORRESPONDENT. 


ENGLAND, July 2, 1861. 
To tHE Epirors or THE INDEPENDENT: 

The revenue accounts for the quarter, and the custom- 
kouse returns, present remarkable facts. Despite the 
reductions under Mr. Gladstone’s tariff, there is an actual 
increase of the Government income. The year ended 
June shows an income of seventy-two anda half mil- 
lions sterling, and an increase of nearly half a million 
sterling. The Post-Otfice has not done increasing, not- 
withstanding extended accommodation and increased 
expense: there is an increase of £50,000, It is to be 
feared that this will be a memorable return, inasmuch as 
it is likely to be the last of such a character for some 
time. For the imports have been enormous, reaching for 
the last four months to $260,000,000. In the single 
month of April the forecasting Southern folk sent for- 
ward cotton to the unexampled value of nearly $25,000,- 
0C0. Here are heavy drafts upon British resources. But 
of course the serious matter is, the certain diminution of 
exports, Now the fields of the merchant are widening 
everywhere; but a decrease of nearly three millions 
sterling of imports to the United States in the current 
year, is an important fact. There is happily the prom- 
ise of an early and fine harvest, both in England and in 
Europe ; there is also reason to hope for cotton supplies 
to an increased extent from other than the American 
source ;—s0 that the prospects for the coming winter and 
the next year are not so overshadowed at present as they 
might have been, 

Londor presented an aftecting spectacle on Saturday : 
more than the whole city went to the burial of Mr. Braid- 
weod. The gathering was greater than at the funeral of 
the Duke, and the feeling deeper. An observant specta- 
tor noticed manifestations and expressions which show 
how much Englishmen in the bulk yet attach to the 
term Duty—word and thing. Mr. Braidwood “ did his 
duty ;’—“he only did his duty ;” this as appreciating, 
and as of course, not as disparaging. In a compara- 
tively short time, two naval officers at sea have sacri- 
ficed themselves to this powerful and habitual, and to a 
happy extent national idea of “ Duty.” 

The conduct of Spain in relation to St. Domingo and 
the slave-trade, was described historically and strongly 
animadverted upon by Lord Brougham, in the House of 
Lords, last evening. The Duke of Newcastle was feeble 
and apologetic in responding. In fact, apparently there 
is no resort but a dignified protest and reticence, or 
direet hostile action ; and that is no/ the habit of modern 
English statesmen. 

Some of the ci‘izens of the United States in London 
have taken heart, and mean to celebrate the Fourth with 
English friends. The occasion will apply a tes: to 
American character. Every intelligent American in 
Lordon, whether Southerner or Northerner, knows what 
a delusion his compatriots at home have been under, in 
respect to the policy of the British Government. The 
test now is: Wiil they have manliness enough to refer to 
this fact; or, as it has been seen before in Eagland, will 
they feel as on the stage before “ the public opiaion” at 
home, and shrink from confronting it? The advertised 
Southern plea has not appeared. ‘The British press” 
—or, to speak correctly, one London daily paper-——appoars 
to be very cautiously suggesting apologies for the South. 
Rev. W. W. Channing of Liverpool! publishes on “ The 
Slaveholders’ Conspiracy.” 

Another British press produces as curious incredibilities 
some of the anti-British utterances of the New York press, 
To the suggestion that— This lunacy will pass, it is an- 
swered, We fear not. For it is a constitutional disease. 
There is a short supplementary article in these terms: 


An American ‘* Chango,” and Evasion. 


Since the above was in type we have received what justifies an 
apparenily harsh judgment given init. The Amer'can press is 
beginning to discover the delusion which has half maddened it 
It does not, however, honestly retract, but rather resorts to the 
mean expedient of a disguising falsehood. The New York Times, 
which had invented a “‘ Britishdeclaration of war,” to be at once 
made in favor of slavery, now says: 

“From particulars received at Washington from authoritative 
sources in London, it is evident that the British Government is 
disposed to recede from the extreme ground it occupied at one time 
in reference to the recognition of the Southern Confederacy.” 

Thue the New York paper, having invented an ‘extreme 
ground’ for the British Government, now, with disgusting 
meanness, invents for the British Government a retirement from 
thatground. This is done rather than honestly confess that it has 
been deceived and a deceiver. 

Further: this New York paper says: 

“There is Now hardiy a doubt that the British Ministry had 
fully determined upon theextreme measure of recognizing Jeffer- 
son Davis's Government.” 

Remembering the early and emphaiic statement of Lord John 
Russell, which this same New York paper had published weeks 
before ; rememtering the Royal Proclamation, with its law and 
penalties against interfering British subjects, which was known 
at Washington ; remembering the strong measure of closing all 
the ports of the British Empire against the privateers of the 
South ; remembering Mr. Gregory’s complaint and lamentation 
in the House of Commons, that “ there were none in England to 
say a word in defense of the South ;” remembering this, and 
more, the American delusion is altogether incredible ; while the 
subsequent holding to it, as exemplified by The New York 
Times, exhibits a degree of mental and moral perversion, of 
credulity in the belief of evil, of meanness in evasion, combined 
with something of the sublimity of brazen audacity in hard 
lying, which altogether we take to be without precedent in the 
history of the newspaper press. 

And this is the way in which poison is poured into the very 
springs of national life ; this is the way in which national ani- 
mosities are created and fostered; and in this too is seen the 
highest criminality of which a man can be guilty in connection 
with a free press, in a democracy. Presently we shall have the 
scribes of the French Emperor demonstrating the enormous evils 
of a free press by a reference to that of the United States! 


The truth of the recital regarding England cannot be 
for a moment disputed here: admitting that, what will 
high-minded Americans think of the anti-British out- 
bursts? 


“We (London Daily News} publish to-day [July Ist) the first 
of a series of six articles on the American crisis, contributed by 
Rev. Dr, Patton, an esteemed clergyman of the Congregational 
order of New York. For many years the affairs of the United 
States have been a prominent subject of discussion in this jour- 
pal, and many of our readers have seen in the distractions and 
divisions of that nation the fulfillment of predictions which must 
often have seemed adventurous and speculative when they were 
originally published. Since the election of President Lincoln we 
have striven, with a measure of success which has been acknow!l- 
edged on both sides the Atlantic, to set the cause in debate above 
the false lights of prejudice and erroneous repossession. In 
opening our columns to a more systematic exhibition of the 
origin, nature, and conditions of the dispute, we respond at once 
to the wishes of many citizens of the free states, who naturally 
desire that their case may be laid before the English public as 
one of themselves would state it, and also to those of a large class 
of our own public.” 


In the first article Dr. Patton addresses himself to the 
constitutional argument, for the United States one Nation ; 
—demonstrating “that the thirty-four states are not a 
confederacy of independent sovereignties, and the consti- 
tution is not an agreement or compact made between 
thirty-four partners. The United States is the union of 
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all the people in one nation, each state with its popula- | 


tion being an integral part of the whole. So that South 
Carolina, Virginia, and Georgia are as really iategral parts 
of the nation called the United States, as Ireland, Scot- 
land, and Wales are integral parts of the nation called 
Great Britain.” This had been clearly argued out in The 
Daily News months since. * w: 





_ Baron Ricasoli on the Roman and Venstian Quos- 
tions.—We have before us the iull text of the remarkab’e 
and important speech delivered recently in the Turin 
Chamber of Deputies by Baron Ricasoli. The foliowiug 
are the passages which relate to the foreign policy of the 
Italian Government: 


““We mean actively to carry on the national armament. If 
arms are always he force aad necessity of nations, they are par- 
ticwarly so at the present supreme moment—they are, in fact, 
for Ita'y a condition of life or death. We arm not only for the 
defense of the national territory as it is now constituted, but also 
to complete it, and to give it its natural and legitimate limits, 
On this point, gentlemen, the policy of the Government is noth- 
ing else than the right of the nation. The Government knows 
no other limit—it will not stop at any other confines than those 
which right itself has marked out, It is for the double object of 
gaining back and detending the nationa! territory that all naval 
and military preparations are being made, and this is proved by 
the bills which you have already voted, and by those whica are 
now before you. It belongs to you, gentlemen, to supply the 
Government with the means of persevering in that path. A 
nation generous and strong is never without friends, and the 
truth of that declaration is shown every day by the state of our 
foreign relations. With the exception of Austria, the Govern- 
ment is bappy to announce that its relations with the principal 
powers of Europe are friendly and satisfac ory. Tae [ta ian 
cavee excites g-neral sympathy and may coun: on again having 
allies. The recognition of England, Sweden, Oenmark 4witzer- 
land, and Portugal, is already a so'emn proof of tke confidense 


Indian Famine Relief Fand.—The Indian Famine 
Fund Committee met yesterday at the Mansion eae, 
under the presidency of the Lord Mayor. There was 
some discussion as to whether or no: they should dis- 
continue to receive subscriptions; but it was ultimately 


| resolved that no aciive measures should be taken one 
| way or the other unjil they had received some further 


we inspire, and is for us @ political fact of great imperctance. | 


These noble examples, we have reavon to believe, will soon be 
imitated. Civilized Europe, thanks to the great priacip'e of 
non-intervention, will very shortly be unanimous in its solemn 
affirmation of our nationality, and in the recognition of our 
incontestible right to complete our independence. I have heard 
speak of a cession of territory, but permit me, gentiemen, to 
repel with profound disdain the idea of such a thing. [This was 
sp ken with great energy, aud drew forth cries of ‘ Bravo.’) The 
King’s Government does not know an inch of Itatian ground 
which can be ceded: it will not cede one—no. absolutely no! 
The King’s Government sees a national territory to defend and 
to recover. It sees Kome—it sees Venice! And toward that Eter- 
na) City and that Queen of the Adriatic it directs all the wishas, 
the hopes, and the projects of the nation. The Government under 
stands the grave task which devoives on is, and is resolved, with 
the grace of God, te accomplish that task, Tae eveatuality which 
is being prepared, and which will come in due time, will open the 
road toward Venice In the meantime, let usthink of Rome! Yes, 
we will goto Rome! Rome. politically separated from the rest 
of Italy, would remain a center of intrigues and conspiracies—a 
permanent menace to public order. Therefore, to go to Rome is 
for the Italians net only a right, but an inexorable necessity. 
But how can we go there? The King’s Government on this 
point, more than on any other, will be frank and precise. We 
will not go to Kome by insurrectional, untimely, rash, and in- 
sensate means, which might place in peril what has been ac- 
quired, and compromise the national enterprise. 
Rome in concert with France. You declared that yourselves, 
in the memorable sitting of the 27th of March, and the Govern- 
ment cannot separate itself from the decision of Parliament 
We will go to Rome, not to destroy, but to construct—to offer to 
the Church the means of retorming itseif—to give it the liberty 
and independence which wili stimulate it to seek regeneration 


in the severity of discipline, in all the virtues which, to the great 
honor and immortal glory of the Pontificate, rendered its first 
centuries distinguished and venerated—to regenerate itse'f, in a 
word. by the frank and honest abandonment of that power which 
is contrary to the great object of its institution, which object is 
entirely spiritual. Gentlemen, the Government does not consider 
this easy, bet it derives confideace and ceurage in the grandeur 
of the enterprise and in the force of the public conscience. The 
Italian revolution is a great one, because it opens a new era, 
Italy has enjeyed the good fortune of preparing the basis, no‘ 
only of its own future, but of all humanity. The justice and the 
sanctity of our cause, common sense, pradence in waiting, bo!d- 
ness in «ction at an opportune moment, and firmness and perse- 
versnce in our designs, have conducted us in that path, and 
have aided us to arrive at the position we occupy; and I am 
confident that they will also aid us to obtain our object.” 


The New Fremisr of Italy.—A Turin correspondent 
of the Presse states that on Baron Ricasoli’s accepting 
the dictatorship of Tuscany, he said to some friends who 
were leaving for Paris, “ Teil those gentlemen there that 
I aim the last of a family twe!ve centuries old, and that I 
will give the last drop of my blood to maintain the integ- 
rity of my political programme.” 


Italy.—The following is an extract from a letter from 
Florence, dated June 22d: 

“ What a shock the death of Count Cavour was here! 
estant clergyman had beea a month st Turin, and had many in- 
terviews both with him aad Ricasoli (the great friend of the 
Waldenses.) The evenirg previous to his attack, Couat Cavour 
was speaking in the Chambers of some motion to be brought for- 
ward ten years hence: so that he evidently had no presentiment 
of death. There were some eight or ten of the aristocrazy who 
tried to create a disturbance here, friends of the late reigning 
Duke, and opponents to the King of Itaiy They went in a body 
to the cathedral to offer up tt anks to God for the death of Cavour. 
In spite of the offer of large sums of money, the people wou'd not 
be bribed to carry the torches, etc., but they soon showed that 
the King had the hearts of the poor. If the National Gaard had 
Lot come to the rescue, murder would have been the issue. The 
peop'e smashed the carriage of Prince Corsini, and did other 
mischief. The ten leaders had all to leave the city, and they 
will not return at present if they value their lives. There are 
also cowardly enemies to the truth and to those who wish to 
propagate it. A young colporter from the valleys of Piedmont 
has been twice attacked by ruffians at night. Last Monday they 
nearly killed the poor lad. He has had leeches on his chest, for 
the blows given him injured the heart. Still there is wonderful 
gocd working in Italy. Mr. ——’s large room is always full, and 
there are seats for a congregation of 500 persons.” 


On Wednesday Evening the Dowager Countess of 
Ducie opened her house in Eaton square for a conversa- 
zione, to afford Signor Gavazzi a further opportunity of 
giving details with regard to the progress of the Gospel 
in Italy. Signor Gavazzi delivered an address on the 
state of religion in Italy in a threefold point of view: 
1. As affecting and affected by the Government; 2, In 
relation to the people ; and 3, In reference to the work of 
evangelization now proceeding. He cherished the most 
hopeful expectations as to the tendencies and policy of 
the new Government. Iadeed, with Riscasoli he had 
even greater hopes than with Cavour, because the former 
was reputed among the Tuecans to be himself a Christian 
man. He described the extraordinary eagerness to hear 
the Gospel which prevailed among the people. But 
though, for the most part, only nominally Geareatete, it 
must not be therefore concluded that they would readily 
embrace the truth, or openly disconnect themselves from 
the Papacy. He dwelt on the difficulties arising from 
popular prejudices and antipathies to certain names, such 
as “Protestant,” and illustrated in his characteristic 
style the mode in which these difficulties could alone be 
met. 
Bible circulation in different parts of Italy, and urged the 


conclusion that the most pressing want of the present | 


moment is more evangelizers to enter the fields so ‘ white 
unto the harvest.” ‘Yo cbtain the means of training up 
such men was one of his principal objects in coming to 
England, ‘and he earnestly appealed tor the aid and co- 
operation of British Christians. Under the blessing of 
God they were about to establish a church in Italy, which 
would, he trusted, become truly national—having for its 
basis justification by faith wi nout the deeds of the law. 
It would recognize the necessity of a regular ministry, 
with a confession of faith—articles, doctrines, and disci- 
pline; and, with a view to uniformity, a liturgy, not, 
however, compulsory, but voluntary. A liturgy would 
be required fer baptisms, the 1, +:a’s Supper, ete. 
constitutional organization of their church was essential 
in order to present to the Government some kind of 
regularity. Nowhere had the Papacy so weak a hold on 
the affections of the people as in Italy, and if Rome could 
be gained for the Gospe!, it would be more easy to evan- 
ge‘ize all Europe from Rome than from any other spot. 
After appealing to the ladies present to aid his cause by 
forming the nucleus ef a Central Ladies’ Comittee, the 
eloquent Italian brought his address to a close by asking 
ail present to remember his feliow-laborers and himself in 
prayer. He hoped the time might come when they couid 
say, “Italy is evangelized, and we have ourselves con- 
tributed to such a blessed work.” 


The Goriila Controversy Appropriately Termiaatod. 
—At the meeting of the E:hnological Society on Tuesday 
evening, Captain Richard Burton read a paper on Mr. Du 
Chaillu’s explorations and a¢ventures in Central Africa. 
After the reading of the paper an animated discussion 
took place, in which Mr. Simmons, Mr. Malone, and other 
gentlemen took part. Mr. Malone defended Dr. Gray, 
and expressed his own belief that Mr. Da Chailla’s booz 
had been written for him by several literary men. Mr. 
Du Chaillu made an animated reply, saying, in a very ex- 
cited manner, that the presence of ladies atone restrained 
him. The discussion was continued in a somewhat ir- 
regular manner by other speakers, and concluded by the 
Chairman, who warmly defended Mr. Du Chaillu. Im- 
mediately after the Chairman left the chair, Mr. Da 
Chaillu made his way through the crowd to Mr. Malone ; 


discussion by spitting in his face. 
diately interrupted by the members, and Mr. Du Chailla 
turned away, saying, in a very excited manner, “I have 
spat in his face.” This very unusual termination to a 
scientific meeting caused great confusion. 


When did Waterico Begin ?—Wellington and Gneis- 
nau fix the commencement of the battle about ten o’clock 
A.M.; Alva and Vaudoncourt at half-past eleven; Napo- 
leon and Drouet at twelve; and Marshal Ney and Colo- 
nel Heymes at one! 


An Affectionate Father.—In proof of the inadequate 
notions prevalent about education, Mr. Senior, the Gov- 
ernment Inspector, cites the following speech made to 
him by a laborer, who complained that his children turn- 
ed outill: “And yet,” he said, “there is not a better 
father than I in the parish. I beats them whenever I 
- sight of them ; I beats them as I would not beata 

og.” 


More Borrowing.— The Moniteur announces that the 
subscription to the 300,000 bonds, repayable in thirty 
years, will be opened at the Bank of France on the 11th, 
and will be closed on the 16th July. The bonds wili be 
issued at 440f, each, bearing an annual interest of 20f., 
and redeemable at 500f. The amount realized is to be 
applied to the construction of railways. 


Municipal Consolidation.—It has just oozed out that 
the committee of the House of Commons for inquiry into 
the ‘metropolis taxation ” incline to favor a proposal to 
extend the city corporation to all London, to absorb 
therein the Metropolitan Board, and to connect the par- 
ishes into wards, returning common councilmen to the 
« London municipality.”— Builder. 


Increase of Insanity.—The fifteenth report of the 
Commissioners in Lunacy shows that, during the ten 
years from the Ist of January, 1849, to the Ist oF January, 
1859, the number of patients in the various asylums of 
England and Wales has advanced from 14,560 to 22,853. 
This increase hasbeen principally in public asylums. 


The Harvest in England.—Private letters from Lon- 
don give assurance that the present crop of wheat and 
barley will be beyond the average, and perhaps nearly 
equal to their wants—or that less importations of foreign 

in than usual will be necessary. On the ome 
he London Economist of the 29th June, a reliable 
authority, says : 


“ Of the wheat we cannot givea 

sant ts generally thin, andl lot ths shale Seoguewen 
ever, very vorable, the colar is 
a oe © le the late rains will give it a decided 
impulse. breadth sown is comparatively small, and a good 
deal of that sown was on land in a foul state,” 


good account. The 
the straw be as 


We will go ‘o | 


informaticn from India ; and it was also resolved that 
they hed £2,000 in hand it should be sent out ow the 
mail which leaves this day, (Tuesday,) which will make 
a total remittance of £102,000. 


A French General's Cause of Regret.—On the depart- 
ure of the French troops from Syria, General de Beaufort 
addressed them in an ordre du jour, containing the fol- 
lowing somewhat remarkable passage: “I nead not tell 
you how much I regret not having had the happy chance 
of leading you to battle. I know that I might have ex- 
pected everything of you. May we soon find ourselves 
on better ground, on entirely military ground, where no 
fetter will restrain our free action.” 


Now that the Duchess of Suther!and has retired from 
the position she occupied in the beau monde, the most 
splendid display of jewels in possession ef the British 
aristocracy must be allowed to be held by Her Grace of 
Buccleuch. It is no exaggeration to say that the jewels 
possessed by this lady are worth the fee-simp!e of some 
foreign principalities. 


NEW BOOKS. 
E HAVE BEEN WORKING AT THIS MAP 


ONE YEAR. COMPLETED JULY IlCth, and READY 
FOR MAILING, 


Lloyd’s Great Military Map 


OF THE 15 SOUTHERN STATES, AND GAZETTEER OF 
SOUTHERN COUNTRY, COST $5,000, SELLS 
FOR ONLY 50 CENTS. 


Engraved for use of the War Department, 


Engraved on Steel, SIX FEET LONG by FIVE FEET WIDE, 
showing every county and c unty seat. from Delaware to the 
center of Mexico, ang the only correct Map of the whole Seat of 
War now before the public. 

Price in sheet+, colored handsomely in counties, 50 cents, or 3 
copies for $1; sent by mail free to any part of the world. Price, 
in book form, $1, or 5 copies for $3. Price on linen, varnished 
and on roi ers, $2 50, or 6 cepies for $9. The mounted edition 
will have to be sent to those ordering by express; the other two 
editions can be mailed safely anywhere in the civilized world, 
(F No Map ef this size ever seid befere for less 
than $20. 


Lloyd's Military Map 
OF THE SOUTHERN STATES OF NORTH AMERICA, AND 

GAZETTEER OF SOUTH*RN COUNTRY. (FOR THE USE 

OF THE WAR DEPARTMENT.) SHOWING THE ENTIRE 

SOUTH FROM MASON AND DIXON’S LINE TO TdAE 

HEART OF MEXICO. 

Drawn from actual Surveys, showing every foot of the South- 
ern Country from Deiaware to the banks of the Rio del Nore, 
Mexico Every County and County Seat, Town, Village, Fort, 
Navy Yard. River, and Tewns and Landings on the Rivers, 
Lake. Swamp, and Mouvtaia, is marked down. Every Railroad 
completed up to 6th day of Jury, 1801, acd ali those projec:ed, 











| are exhibited on this Ma»; every Station. and the cistance from 


| station to station, is marked distic ct.y. 


in the purity of religious sentiment, in the simplicity of manners, | on the Mississippi, Red, Arkausis, and Ohio Rivers, ae laid 


| Map of the Southern Country ever drawn. 


More than 3,000 towns 


down on thismap Al) the information in the Departments at 
Washington Ci-y, in regard to the last Coast Surveys, was used 
ia perfecting this Map; every iale’ aud creek is shown. The 
Forts and Arsenals are all laid down on Lloyd's Map correctly, 
from official documents in the War Department. 

The Gazetteer ef the Southern States, Ci ies, Villages, Moun- 
tains, and Rivers, giving a correct sketch of each village, where 
and how s‘tuated. Its popviation, military strength, all from 
the las census, is alone wor h ten times the price of the Map, 
anc is printed on ‘he back of the large sheet map without extra 
cost. This matter which we give to the pubiic on the back of 
this map is equsl to an octavo book of 3(0 pages, intormation 
that would alone cost $10, Al! for 50 cents, Map included ; three 
copies for One Dollar, 


Lloyd’s Military Map of the Southern States 


Is acknowledged by Civil Engineers to be the best drawn and 
most accuraie of any map ever offered to the puDdlic before. The 
surveys for this map were made by Civil Engineers of the 3outh- 
ern States; and the information of the Railroads, Stations and 
Distances was furnished by Southern Railroad men themselves, 
and can be relied on as correct. In fact this is the only correct 
The people of the 
Northern States can see correctly at a glance the preponderance 
of the Southern Country over the N.rthern and Western Sta es, 
and will more fully comprehend the reason of the Southern 


| States uniting, by glancing westward at the rich plains of Mex- 


A Prot- | 


ico, which are exhibited on this map. 

Lioyd’s Military Map is the only Map in America that shows 
Vienna, Newport News, Pig's Point, Matthias Point, Manassas 
Junction, Fortress Monroe, Granby Lead Mines, and every other 
place of interest in the Fifteen Southern States, and each county 


| is colored differently. 





He next gave details with regard to preaching and | 


[=> The public will please anderstand that this Map was not 
rushed out for the purpose of supplying toe peop'e with an im- 
perfect Map during the present excitement, but has been under 
way for more than one year, and is now ready for the public 
after a long and tedious work in surveying, drawing, and en- 
graving, and is believed to be the only reliabie and full Map of 
the who'e Southern country ever issued. 

Can be sent by mail anywhere in America. 
fifty copies per day. Send mvuney for Sample Map and Private 
Circular. No Postage Stamps taken. The postage on the Sheet 
Edition is only one cent per copy to any part of the country. 
Can be rolled and folded without injury. 

The Mounted Edition will have to be sent by Express. Agents 
supplied at the following rates per dozen: Sheet Edition, $3 60; 
Cloth Pocket Edition, $7 20; Mounted Edition, $18. Terms, 
CASH. 

Sample copies are sold at retail price. 
atourrisk. Address 


J. T. LLOYD, Publisher, 
No. 164 Broadway, New York. 


London, No. 156 Cheapside. 
San Francisco, Cal. 


The Early Physical Degeneracy of 
American People. 


UST PUBLISHED BY 
DR. SLONE, 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Iantitute, 

A Treatise on the above subject, the cause of Nerve 
ous Debility, Consumption, and Marasmus, 
detailing reliable and scientific aids and treatment for eure. It 
will be sent by mail, in sealed envelop, on reception of two 

three-cent stamps. 
Address DR. ANDREW STONE; 
Physician to the Troy Lung and Hygienic Institute, and Physician 
for Diseases of the Heart, Throat. aad Lunge, No. 96 Fifth 
street. Troy, N. ¥. 619-€70 


EDUCATION. | 
ROFESSOR WEST’S VAY AND BOARDING- 
SCHOOL FOR YOUNG LADIES —The Brooklyn Hights 


Agents can sell 


Registered letters only 











| Seminary will reopen on Monday, the 16th of September next. 


| patrons last year 


Tais | 





| Net Sarplus (estimated) to.............-.-. 
and, after the exchange of a few words, terminated the | 


The fracas was imme- | 


For circulars giving in detail the terms and course of study, 
apply at No. 88 Montague street, Brookiyn, N. ¥ 


SUPERIOR TEACHER OF ENGLISH, 
French, and Germain.—An educated Christian young lady 
wants a place to teach at a moderate salary. Address Rev. 
JOSEPH E. KING, Fort Edward, M. Y. 
rainy ? FOR 14 WEEKS: BRICK BUILDINGS. 
36 Fall term of Fort Edward Institute begins August 22d. 
Sixteen teachers. A gradoates’ course for ladies. Young gentle- 
men fitted for college, for teaching, or for business. A depart- 
ment for Jads and misses. {gp Neventy-toree New England 
For catalogue, address Rev. Joseph E. King, 
Fort Edward, N. Y. 
EACHERS WARNTED—PRINCLPAUS. ASSIST 
ants, and Correspondents—for Schools and Seminaries in 
all the states. Address, with stamp, RICK & ANDREWS, Na- 
tional Teachers’ Institute, New York. N.&8.—Every Teacher, 
School Trustee, Parent, and Pupil is directly interested. 


__ INSURANCE. 


LT VPEnDs: JULY, 1861. 


MARKET 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 
NO. 37 WALL STREET. 
New York, Jaly 9, 1861. 


The Board of Directors have this day declared a SCRI? DIVI- 
DEND of 

















FIRE 


Forty-Five Per Cent. 
On the premiums on the policies written with the participation 
provision,°"and MARKED Of F during the year ended 30th June 
ult. The Scrip to be ready for delivery on and after August Isi. 
The Board also declared 
SIX PER CENT. 
Interest on the outstanding Scrip of the Company, to be paid on 
and after 15th inst. 
Ard a Semi-Annual Dividend of 
SIX AND A HiaLFP PER CENT. 
On the Capitai Stock of the Company, payable on demand. 
{= The First Division of Prefits, July, 1860, was 383 per 
cent, 
The Assets ef the Company on Ist 
inst., amounted to...... A pete amensacess $278,792 00 
70,397 00 
ASHER TAYLOR, President. 
H. P. FREEMAN, Secretary. 


Tue MstropouitaNn Friar Insurance ComPAnNy, 
No. 108 Broapway. 
New York, Jury 9, 1861. 
BE BOARD OF DIRECTORS OF THIS COM- 
PANY have ttis day declared a semi-annual interest divi- 
dend of THREE AND A HALF PERCENT., payable on demand, 
E. A. STANSBURY, Secretary. 








SECURITY 


Fire Insurance Company, 


Ne. 31 PINE STREET: 


NEW YORK. 
.$500,000 60 
ask Capital.........-..-----ceeterreren* $56 ¥ 
ae ng SEE B, USGL... .-- 02 --eee 126,073 67 
Net Assets... ......0-ccecccee cree ceee +---.8626,073 67 





Pelicy-Helders receive three-fourths ef the Net 
Profits without incurring any Liabilities whatever, 
JOSEPH WALKER, President. 
THOS. W. BIRDSALL, Vice-President. 
BR. L. HAYDOCK:, Secretarv. 


“MUSIC, PIANOS, ETC. 
H. WORCESTER’S , 


Improved Piano-Fortes. 


MANUFAOTORY AND SALESROOM, 
FOURTEENTH STREET, 














sa —————_ 
PIANO-FORTES AT BARGAINS. 
ALLET, DAVIS & COS, AND OTHER BOs. 
TON and New York Pianos, constituting the largest ang 
best assortment of Pianos to be found in the city, can always be 
seen at my ware-rooms. Second-hand Pianos, from $20 to $176, 
MELODIONS, cheap. New Pianos to let, and rent ied om 
purchase. Pianos tuned. T. 8. BERRY, Marble Bull 
632-683 No. 458 Broadway, corner Grand street. 


MASON & HAMLIN, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


MELODEONS AND HARMONIUMS. 


The undersigned beg to inform their friends and the public 
that they have removed to their new and enlarged Manufactory, 
and that with the aid of improved machinery and increased 
facilities, they are now producing Instruments which they are 
confident will more than sustain the reputation already acquired. 

Their Metopgons and HARMONIUMS have been awarded the 
First Premium at every Fair where exhibited in competition 
with others, (Twanty-Six of which have been received during 
the past five years,) and they are highly commended by dis- 
tinguished musicians in this country and in Europe. 

Descriptive Catalogues sent to any address, and orders re- 
spectfully solicited. MASON & HAMLIN, Boston, Mags. 


Raven, Bacon & Co. 
OVERSTRUNG PIANOS. 











We are now offering, on favorable terms, a full assortment of 
Piano-Fortes, all of which are of our own manufacture, and war- 
ranted in every respect. By permission we refer tothe under 
signed parties, who, from personal experience for many years, 
can recommend our instruments, as to their quality and dura- 
bility : 

Winstow, Lares & Co. 
Bowen, Hoimes & Co. 
Broxaw, Butter & Co. 
Hasussvsst & Smita. 
Tuomas Owen & Son, 


E. D. Moraan & Co, 
CoLaats & Co. 
J. H. Ransom & Co. 
Berrs, Nicuo.s & Oo. 
Suxivon, Hort & Ce. 
Meraick & Bui. JosepH Fovu.ce’s Sens. 
Cagy, Howarp, Sanger & Co. Ivison, Puinngrx & Co. 
And others, 
WAREROOMS, No. 135 GRAND ST., near BROADWAY. 


__ MISCELLANEOUS. _ 


] ARRY BURT’S 


Military Paste, 


FOR CLEANING BELTS, LEGGINGS, TRUNK COVERS, 
AND 
CANVAS SHOES, 
FOR SALE AT 
C. H. Moody's, 183 Broadway. | Wm. Neely, 348 Bowery. 
L Brooks & Son, 434 « W. PD. Bigelow, 142 Chathaua at. 
8. Cantrell, 813 " Geo. H. Hallenbeck, 16 Bible 
J. Dunham, Court st., Brooklyn. House. 
B. L. Cornell, Fulton st. Brook- | E. D, Burt, Washington, D. G. 
lyn, J. F. Pray & Son, Boston, 
John L Moody, Fortress Monroe. 
Manufactured and for sale to the trade by 
BURT & TERHUNE, No. 27 Park row. 


For Churches, Schools, Farms, 
STEEL 











Factories, etc. 

These Bells are made from an 
alloy of steel, by a new process 
that enables the proprietors to sell 
them at one half-the price ofotherg, 
and at the same time to furaish @ 
very superior Bell. They are not 
liable to break, and are warranted, 
For particulars relative to Pie, 
Keys, Hangings, Prices, and War- 
ranty, send for Uircular to the 
Manufacturers, 


Coniposition 
BROWN & WHITE, 


BELLS 
No 20 Lisgrrr ert., N. ¥. 


OR BILIOWS ATTACKS, 
SICK HEADACHE, AND LIVER COMPLAIN. 


TAKE DS. SANPORD’S 


Liver Invigorator. 


FOR A FAMILY MEDICINE, TAKE 
BR. SANFORD’S FAMILY PILLS 











Boid by ail Draggists, and at the Principai Office, Me. a08 
BROADWAY. 616-667 


J. G REITHER’S 
CABINET AND UPHOLSTERY WARRHOUSE, 


FULTON AV., COR. OF NAVY ST., 


BROOKLYN. 
(¥.B.—Late Manufacturer for over Fourteen Yeare for F 
BROOKS. 





As this Estabiishment, the oldest in the city, having mane 
factured for over Sixteen years, may be found one of 
collections of Rich Cabinet and Upholstered Goods, of the newest 
ot aes Gesirab'e patterns of any house in this city or New 

ork. 

Also, & large jot of Tambour, Application, and Nottingham 
Lace Curtains, Vestibule Lace, Muslin Curtains, Oorniess, 
Rhades, etc.. etc. 

N.B.—I would beg teave to return my thanks to my friends fey 
their former patronage, and respectfully solicit a continuance of 
the same, assuring them that every effort will be made on rg 
nart to give entire satisfaction. J. G. REITHER. 


A First-Class Physician Always at Hand. 


Dr. Girrorny’s Homeoratuic Conatives, consisting of forty 
different remedies, being the prescription of an experienced 
scientific Family Physician. 

These curatives are very carefully prepared and put up ia 
neat form at 25 cents each box, or in vial cases to suit the wants 
of every family. They will prove to be as represented, and will 
seldom fail to cure where a cure is possible, The symptoms of 
disease and method of treatment are given in Manual accom 
panying medicine. 





List or Dr. Grrrorp’s 
HOMEOPATHIC CURATIVES, 

No. 

1—Corres Fever and Inflammation—Heat, Pain, Restless 
ness. 

2—Curzs Worm Frver, Worm Colic, Voracious Appetite, 

2—Curegs Couric, Teething, Crying, and Wakefulness, 

4—Cures Diarruea, of Children or Adults, Cholera Infantum, 
and Summer Complaints. 

5—Corgs Dysenrert, Gripings, and Bilious Colic. 

6—Cures Cnotera Morers and Cholera. 

7—Curzgs Covens, Colds, Hoarseness, Bronchitis, Sore Throat, 

8—Curss Nervous Arrrotions, Irritability, Sleeplessnesa, 
Toothache, Faceache, Neuralgia. 

9—Cures Heapacze, Nervous, Bilious, and Sick Headache, 
Dizziness, and a Rush of Blood to the Head. 

10—Curss Dyspersta, Heartburn, Acidity, Weak Stomach, 
Distress after Fating, Constipation, etc. 

1i—Cunss Suppressed Menses, Scanty or Deiaying. 

12—Cunrs Leucorguza or Whites, Bearing Down, teo Profase 
Menses. 

14—Cunrs Croup, Hoarse Cough, Oppressed Breathing. 





i4—Cunes Sat Rueum, Grusty Eruptions, Scald Head, Daa- 
druff, Barber’s Itch. 

1%—Crcres Roermatism. Pain, Lameness, or Soreness in the 
Chest, Back, Side, or Limbs. 

16—CwurEs FEVER AND AGuE, Dumb Ague, etc. 

17—Curws Pies, Internal or External, Blind or Bleeding, 

18—Crres OrntTHALmy, Weak or Inflamed Eyes or Eyelids, 
Failing or Weak Sight, Scrofulous Sore Eyes. 

19—Cures CATARRH, Acute or Chronic, Dry or Flowing ; Cold 
in the Head ; Infinenza 

20—Currs Wxoorina Coun, shortening and palliating it. 

21—Curss Astuma, Wheezing, Labored Breathing. 

22—Cures Ear Diseases, Noise in the Head, Earache. 

23—CurES Seroruta, Enlarged Glandsand Tonsils, Old Uloers 

24—Curss Deniuity, Physical or Nervous Weakness. 

25—Cures Drorsy, Fluid Accumulations, Tumid Swelling. 

26—CurEs VERTIGO, Nausea, Vomiting, Sea-sickness. 

¢7—Curneg Uninary Diseases, Gravel, Painful Urination, 

Zg8—CurEs SEMINAL Emisstons, Involuntary Discharges, and 
Consequent Prostration and Debility. 

°0—Cures SorE Mourn, Cankered Mouth, etc. 

30—Cures Urinary Incontinence, Wettiag the Bed, too Fre- 
quent, Painful, or Scalding Urination. 

21—Cures PArnrvut Menses, Pressures, and Irritation. 

32—Cures Heart Drskas£, Palpitation, Irreguiarities, Flusheg 
of Heat, Sufferings at Change of Life. 

$3—Cures ConvuLstons, Spasms, Cramps of all kinds. 

34—-CURES Buictousness, as Want of Appetite, Lowness of 
Spirits, Jaundice, and Liver Complaints. 

35—Cures Bors, Carbuncles, and Sores of the kind. 

36—Cures Acute Eruptions, as Scarlet Fever, Measles, ete. 

37—Cures Curonic Coveus, Dry or Moist Cough. 

48—Cunes Snurr_es or Catarrh in the head of Infants. 

29—CuREs ConstiTUTIONAL Disposition to Attacks of Headache. 

40—Curnus Dyspertio ASTHMA. 


For a more particular account of the diseases for which these 
remedies may be used, see Dr. Girrorp’s MANUAL, which will be 
furnished free to applicants. 


PRICES ARE AS FOLLOWS: 


Monocco Case or Forry Viars, with book......++++++ +o ee 89 00 
Morocco Case or Tairty VIALS, with book.....-. nanacouen® 7 4 
Morocco Case or Twenty VIALS, with book...... inennine . . 4 
Morooco Casz oF Firrenn VIALS. with book......+++++++> ° bo 
Single boxes, large size, directions inside. ......0.seereees is 

5 boxes. with book of directiond.....-.--++++errrerrrreee ‘= 
12 boxes, with book of directions....... henwedegeenseed ie 


Cases or boxes, filled with such remedies as parties may order, 
will be sent te any part of the country on receipt of prices, in 


bank-notes or postage-stamps, free of charge. 
Address PHILIP LEE, No. 136 William st., N. ¥. 


Sold at Rusnron’s, No. 10 Astor House, Nos. 417 and 489 Broad- 
way, and by Joun Mzaxim, No. 679 Broadway ; also in Brooklyn 
by Mrs. Haves, No. 175 Fulton st., and Mrtnz, No, 217 Fultem 
et.; and by Druggists and Dealers generally. 


TAINED GLASS FOR CHURCHES 
Na) HENRY SHARP, GLASS-STAINER, 
No. 216 Sixra Avenvz, New York, 
The subscriber would respectfully call attention to his New 
Style of work for Slidiag and Vestibule Doors. 


COLUMBIAN HOTEL, SARATOGA SPRINGS. 

HIS POPULAR HOTEL IS OPEN DURING 
the entire year. It is now in the best order, and its ce 
location and proximity to the principal fountains render it a mos& 
desirable and inviting resort for the transient or permanent 

visitor. G. H. MITCHELL, Proprietor. 


R. MARSHALIYS HEADACHE 


AND 

CATARRH SNUFF 
Still holds the reputation which it has had for more than twenty 
five years, it being superior to anything yet known for curing 
the Cararru, Cotp in tux Heap, the HEADACHE, and all ——— 
AL Arrzctions. It purges out all obstructions, ree Ns ae 
glands, and gives a healthy action to the parts a ~ i Af 7 
simile of the signatere ¢ the proprietor, CHA 
Montpelier, is on eve ie. 

Sold by Druggists throughout the country. 


rRST TROY BELL-FOUNDERY. 
WwW (Established in 1826.) 


The Subscribers manufacture and have cen- 
stantly for sale at their old-established Found- 
ery, their superior Bells for Churches, 
demies, Factories, Steam-Boats, ves, 
Plantations, ete.; mounted in the most 
proved and substantial manner with 
new Patented Yoke and other improved 
Mountings, and warranted in every particular. 
For —_— in — = eys, = 

Warrantee, ’ a circular. Address 
sions, Mountings, Wir TENEELY'S SONS, West Troy, N. ¥. 


CAST-STEEL BELLS. 


W. TED GENUINE. Manufactured by NAYLOR, 
VICKERS & CO., Sheffield, land. For Descriptive Pem- 
Testimonials, etc. to NAYLOR & oS Seat 

nee amy No. 09 John street, New York; No. 60 Stste 























street, Boston. 
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Tue Bistiorneca Sacra for July contains the follow- 
img articles: Was Paul the author of the Epistle to the 
Hebrews ? by Prof. Robbias of Middlebury. Prof. Rob- 
bins has thoroughly mastered the literature of this ques- 
tion, and his own critical study of the epistle, in editing 
Prof, Stuart’s Commentary, has made him perfectly 
familisr with the internal evidences that bear upon it. 
After a learned and most exhaustive discussion, he 
decides that the epistle was written by Paul. 

A Sketch of Hindu Philosophy, by Rev. David C. Scud- 
der ;—a careful analysis, to be concluded in the next 
number. 

Pres, Woolsey contributes a valuable monograph on 
the use of io kurio in Acts xxv., xxvi. 

The sagacious and instructive article on “ Method ia 
Genius,” by Dr. L. Withington, we have elsewhere 
Yeferred to. Dr. Swain of Providence gives the first 
imstallment of his foreign tour, in a rich and thoughtful 
essay upon “ God’s ownership in the sea.” 


> 


~~ 


Rationas. Psycuo.ocy, on THE SuBJECTIVE IDEA AND 
Oxyective Law or Aut INTELLIGENCE. By Laurens T. 
Hickok, D.D., Union College. A new edition. New 
York : Ivison, Phinney & Co.—This is a revised edition of 
a work which on its first appearance attracted much at- 
tention from metaphysicians by the originality of its 
conceptions and statements, and the profundity of its 
reach. Its aim is “an w priori investigation of the 
human intellect ; to attain the idea of intelligence from 
the conditions which make an intellectual agency pos 
sible, and thereby determine how, if there be intelligence, 
it must be both in function and operation ; and then find 
the facts which shall evince that such intellectual agency 
is not only possible in idea as void thought, but is also 
actual as valid being in reality.” The work has been 
‘much criticised for its stiff and obscure phraseology. 
Against this criticism the author defends himself ener- 
getically in the following terms : 

“The complaint of obscurity from peculiarity of style and 
terms arises from the nature of the speculation, and nothing but 
more familiarity with this field of thinking can make any presen- 
tation by language to be perspicuous. No words will put the 
thoughts over into the empty and passive mind, but the mind 
must come to the language with some previous preparation io 
its habits of thinking to enable it to discern and take the thought 
there contained. To the familiar mind the work is not open to 
the criticism of obscurity either from style or terminology. The 
vague reproaches in the charges of transcendentalism and Ger- 
man speculation need no other reply than the emphatic affirma- 
tion that whatever danger or error there may be in transcenden- 
tslism or Germanism, these are not to be overcome by any timid 
ignoring or any vaiorous denouncing of them. They are to be 
put down in no other manner than by fairly meeting and fully 
refuting or correcting them in their own methods.” 

Dr. Hickok attempts to reverse Kant’s conclusions by 
his own method, and to establish upon rational grounds 
the existence of God, the soul, and the world, as positive 
realities. His treatise is worthy of careful study, especi- 
ally in view of Munsel’s attempt to reduce the boundaries 
eof psychological knowledge, It has an important bear- 
ing upon the Christian faith. 


Tue MERcERSBURG Review for July contains the fol- 
lewing prominent articles : The Moral Character of Jesus 
Christ—an expansivn of Prof. Schaft’s address delivered 
last year at Andover. It seems to us that for his general 
course of thought Prof. Schaff hardly makes that ac- 
knowledgment to Dr. Bushnell which is due from one 
scholar to another who has led the way. Prof. Schaft’s 
discussion is more learned, Dr. Bushnell’s more original 
and profound. The Divining Rod, Liturgical Worship, 
the Agamemnon of Aischylus, Religious Training, and 
the National Question, are the topics of the remaining 
articles, Under the latter The Review says, “ Let not the 
drawn sword be put back into its sheath until rebellion 
has bowed in submission to the sovereign majesty of 
established law !” 


THe EvaNGELICAL REVIEW, published at Gettysburg 
contains the following: German Emigratiefi to North 
America—an interesting subject, treated with much re- 
search and ability ; Jephthah’s Vow; M. Minucii Felicis 
Octavius; Annotations on Matt. xxiv. This is a 
specimen chapter of a forthcoming commentary. We 
hope to notice it again. The Races of Men in Eaglish 
History ; Beneficiary Education. The next article, en- 
titled Theses upon the Church, requires more thorough 
criticism than we can give to it at present. The number 
closes with translations of German Hymns, and Notices 
ef New Publications. But these are preceded by an 
article on our National Crisis, from which we make the 
following extracts, as a specimen of the tone of German 
feeling in the contest for liberty : 


“What is the inference that we draw from these things and 
from the whcle Southern rebellien? Why, clearly, that leading 
minds of the South have come to a consciousness of the incon- 
sistency of slavery with the great principles which underlie and 
direct the movements of our Government. They cannot recon- 
cile the existence of negro slavery with the fundamental declar- 
ation with which our Revolution set out, ‘that all men are 
created equal and endowed with certain inalienable rights,’ or 
with the determination of the Constitutiop, that it is ordained and 
established ‘in order to establish justice, promote the gencral 
welfare, and secure the blessings of liberty to ourselves and our 
posterity.” They feel themselves disgraced and degraded by this 
condemnation of their practice and of the forms and institutions 
ef society which they have adopted. With all the feelings and 
habits of an aristocracy, with a keen sense of personal honor, 
ambitious and desirous of power, they cannot brook even a 
fancied insult. Still further, they find that the rod of power is 
passing from their hands into those of the party upon whom they 
have long looked with something like contempt.” 

The article then traces the steps by which the mortified 
and baffled South has urged the country into civil war, 
and then concludes with this fine tribute to the army: 

“A higher order of civilization and a purer and more practi- 
eal Christianity than the world has ever before known, have 

opened up2n us. There never was any army, that ever before 
went into the field, with such lofty principles, and such clear 
and distinct ideas of the objects for which they are fighting, as 
that now arrayed under the banner of the United States—its 
Stars and Stripes. It isnot personal ambition, it is not the love 
of war, it is not national antipathy, that arrays our soldiers and 
carries them to the field of battle. Itis unchangeable love of 
country, based vpon approval of its institutions, attachment to 
the Union, as the great safeguard of liberty and of all individual 
rights and social blessings; an abhorrence of injustice and op- 
pression, and horror of anarchy and law.ersness. These soldiers 
will also be better equipped and provided for, morally ae well as 
physically, than any troops that ever before entered the field. 

* Cromwel:’s regiments, who had their Bibles and prayer-meet- 
ings and preaching Colonels and praying Captains, and were 
eommanded by their General to ‘trust in God and keep their 
powder dry,’ were furnished with all these things with much less 
care and success than are ours. That our soldiers will be armed 
with the best weapons that modern science can prepare, isa 
small part of their equipment. Their clothing, their provisions, 
their hospital stores and means of locomotion, are such as have 
never before been equaled. Never has aa army been so provid- 
ed with devoted nurses, chaplains, Bibles, tracts, newspapers, 
and.everything that can fit them for death or prepare them for 
victory. Wedo not claim that there are any ‘saints’ in their 
ranks, but we know that there are thousends of Christian mea 
among both officers and soldiers, and that the great body of our 
armies, from Maine to Missouri, are prepared to die as martyrs 
in the holiest cause for which men have ever fought. 

*“ Noris the resultatalldoubtful. Success, victory, cannot fail 
te crown the arms of the Republic in this struggle. The Union 

must and will be preserved. Treason and rebellion must be put 
down. The men who have entered into this conspiracy, and 
brought about this terrible struggle, must be overthrown, and 
their destructive dogmas utterly exploded. Slavery must be put 
where the fathers of the Republic and the Constitution which 
they framed originally placed it—in the sure way of ultimate ex- 
tinction. Even now it is evident that this war is only hastening 
she result.” 


THe AMERICAN THEOLOGICAL REviEw for July contains 
the following essays and reviews: 1, Slavery among the 
Ancient Hebrews, by Dr. Mielziner. 2. Powell on the 
Evidences, by Daniel R. Goodwin, D.D. 3. The Unity 
of the Race, by Rev. J. G. Wilson. 4. Criticism of 
New Testament Texts, by Prof. Howard Crosby, D.D 
5. Renau on Job and Canticles. 6. Fish’s Sermons and 
Addresses. 7. The Codex Alexandrinus. 8. The Ante- 
Nicene Trinitarianism, by Prof. R. D. Hitchcock, D.D. 
This is quite a valuable contribution to dogmatic history, 
especially in refutation of Dr. Lamson s recent volume on 
the same period. The first article is the conclusion of 
Mielziner’s learned and exhaustive discussion of Hebrew 
servitude, which we have already noticed at length in 
these columns, 


Tue New ENcuanpeER for July is on our table, but its 
eontents are so valuable that we cannot attempt a notice 
in the limited space left us for this week. We hope next 
week to devote a column to choice extracts. But it is 
better that all who can should procure the Magazine it- 
self, 


THE PRESBYTERIAN’S Hanp-Boox or tHE CHURCH. 
By Rev. Joel Parker, D.D., and Rev. T. Ralston Smith.— 
This little manual, designed mainly for the use of offi- 
cers in the Presbyterian Church, contains suggestion: as 
to the conduct of religious and ecclesiastical meetings, 
forms for the marriage and funeral services, and a digest of 
rules and principles of church order. The book knows 
nothing of a church of Christ. It defines “ The Church” 
as “a divinely constituted social organization embraciag 
all Christians ;” and ‘the visible church,” as “ including 
the whole body of professed Christians of every denom- 
ination.” This is “contemplated in separate portions.” 
The Presbyterian Church in the United States, New- 
Scheol, is one of these separate portions, and particular 
church assemblies of Presbyterians are congregations of 
this portion of the visible church, not themselves 

churches of Christ. Of cource all this is sufficiently re- 
mote from the New Testament idea of churches—as 
those seven in Asia Minor—but those who like such an 
Pra ee system may find some profitable hints ia 

e volume before us. There are 1 
Bivegienl Gpepetiion oie several specimens of 
> used on various occasions. 


Oxp Times RevivEep.—In 1786-7, the old Confederation 
as a mode of government for the Union was in the pangs 
of dissolution. How to “form a more perfect union” 
under a better constitution which should “ establish jus- 
tice, insure domestic tranquillity, provide for the common 
defense, promote the general welfare, and secure the 
blessings of liberty,”—was the question of the times. If 
we would clearly understand how urgent that question 
was, and how complete was the failure of a national gov- 
ernment founded on the notion of an unlimited sovereignty 
retained by the several states, we need to study the history 
of those times, and especially in those original documents 
of history which show so vividly what were the fears, the 
desires, the plans and aspirations of patriotic minds. A 
very interesting document of that sort has been republished 
from the newspapers of 1786-7 by Thos. H. Pease, New 
Haven. “The Anarchiad” is a series of political satires 
by Humphreys, Barlow, and other Connecticut poets of 
that day, in the form of extracts from an imaginary epic 
poem. It is often named in histories of our literature, 
but has never till now been published in a collected form. 
The publisher forwards it by mail to the address of any 
person remitting fifty cents. 


—_——————— 
THE ISSUE. 


BY REV. SAMUEL WOLCOTT. 
Jonn Quincy Apams remarked, in one of his letters 
or speeches, that on some occasion in the Halls of 
Congress, at the sound of the question, “ What is 
slavery?’ the walls of the National Capitol staggered 
like a drunken man. It is this question which, ad- 
dressed by Divine Providence to the nation, has since 
caused the Republic to reel. By terrible things in 
righteousness is God answering us, and there can be 
no more peace to the land until the righteous answer 
is accepted and adopted. 
When Samuel J. Mills, in the spiritual erisis of his 
life, was asked by his pious mother if he had seen 
the worst of himself, he ventured to reply, “ I have 
seen to the very bottom of hell!” This nation is 
passing through a similar experience, in the matter 
of slavery, if she has any proper self-conviction. And 
her whole future, under God, depends upon the thor- 
oughness of her insight and the faithfulness with 
which she applies its revelations to her policy. 
Slavery, discrowning the feebler man of that royal 
dominion which the Creator conferred upon the race, 
has its sole source in the cupidity of the stronger man 
—striking its root into the selfishness of his nature, 
and drawing thence its sustenance and strength. It 
ministers to his love of ease—securing the gratifica- 
tion of his wants and wishes with the slightest pos- 
sible exertion. It ministers to his love of gain— 
yielding him the pecuniary benefit of work without 
wages, and of a lucrative traffic which, while impov- 
erishing the community, is productive of individual 
wealth. It ministers to his love of power—furnish- 
ing him with subjects for its irresponsible exercise, 
fostering a lordly superiority, and exacting social def- 
erence. These are the main supports of slavery ;— 
divorced from these selfish passions, the system would 
instantly wither away. 
Fastened upon our country in the weakness of her 
colonial dependence, and growing with her growth, 
it became invested with special immunities, and in- 
trenched itself in the state and the church. In the 
era of our national independence the spirit of Liberty 
had well-nigh consumed it, and it would have been 
destroyed with the brightness of her coming, had it 
not been tolerated, with misplaced forbearance, under 
the delusive impression that it was waning to its end. 
It was plainly recognized in fact, though not in name, 
by the framers of our Government, and the represen- 
tatives of freemen, fresh from the battle-fields of lib- 
erty, were humbled to the condition of entering the 
halls of Congress on a footing of equality with the 
representatives of slaves. Surviving the Declaration 
of Independence, whicb, on any fair construction, 
would have abolished it, and obtaining legislative re- 
cognition, it promptly seized its advantage and has- 
tened to develop its fatal proclivities. 
The story of its conquests and usurpations need 
not be repeated ; they have been its legitimate and 
inevitable steps. It could only live by subjugating 
the states in which it was suffered to remain, and 
ruling them with despotic sway. And though radi 
cally antagonistic to the interests of a majority even 
of the white population in those states, through its 
concentration of capital and its monopoly of the in- 
fluences which direct public sentiment, its umty of 
purpose and concert in action, its skill in political 
management, and the boldness of its measures, it has 
readily shaped and controlled their legislation. Ex- 
isting in defiance of natural rights and in disregard 
of domestic ties, it has of necessity resorted to the 
civil power to compel the absolute subjection of the 
weaker class to the stronger, whether kind or crue! 
in disposition—no test of character being applied tu 
the relation, nor any title or qualification produced 
but the purchase-money. It is an inexorable demand 
of the system that the barter and sale of human 
beings, endowed with immortal affections and re- 
deemed by the blood of Christ, be placed on a level 
with the traffic in brute beasts and in material com- 
modities, and the slave-auction, the slave-pen, aud 
the slave-driver are necessarily covered with legal 
guaranties. As it can perpetuate itself oniy by 
the enforced ignorance of its victims, it must interdict 
the simplest rudiments of learning to them, and make 
the teaching of them to read and write a penal 
offense by statute. For the more complete impunity 
of the irresponsible authority which is exercised over 
them, their testimony must not be allowed in any 
court of justice; and it must even fortify itself 
against the humanity of individual masters by for- 
bidding emancipation, and retaining in bondage those 
whom a relenting death-bed had attempted to set free. 
It must go further, and subject to the terrible alierna- 
tive of slavery or exile inoffensive individuals be- 
longing to the doomed race who were never in bonds. 
Such have been the actual enactments of slavehoiding 
legislatures, and such are the necessities of the slave 
system. 

How it wields this political power through a per- 
verted moral sentiment, which it also secures by 
summary methods—by stifling free discussion, a free 
press, and a free pulpit, subsidizing and enforcing to 
its behests the voices which in all the contests of 
liberty have thundered against oppression ; and how 
it wraps the pure robe of Christ around its hideous 
idol, and compels the unthinking crowd to acknowl- 
edge its divinity, it were needless to narrate. How 
it touches the springs of commerce, of political par- 
tisanship, and of social intercourse, insinuates itself 
into all the channels of business and of pleasure, and 
demoralizes the free communities which are brought 
into friendly relations to it, is a matter with which 
we are painfully familiar. We know its nature, and 
we have its recorded history. 

In the providence of God we are now confronted 
with this evil in a shape which permits us to deal it 
a decisive and final blow. Not content with the 
undue ascendency which it had gained in the peaceful 
councils of the nation, and flushed with the insolence 
of former successes, it has seized the sword to exe- 
cute its standing but at last unavailing threat, and 
has summoned us to the bloody field. It has staked 
its claims on the fortunes of war, and let it abide the 
issues of the dsy which it has invoked, the dread 
ordeal which it has chosen! If it conquers, the 
Republic is dead, and we will die with it. If it is 
vanquished, and we are induced by ary plea to 
receive the monster again to our national embrace, 
the blood and treasure so nobly offered will have been 
ignominiously squandered, and we shall doubly 
deserve the scorn of Christendom. In the hour of 
our victory we shall be a thousand times defeated 
and humbled. Such an opportunity of retrieving the 
mistakes of the past as seldom comes twice to the 
same people, will have been wasted and forfeited, 
and we shall bequeath to our successors a heavier 
burden than the legacy of revellion which we have 
inherited from our ancestors. 

The foundation-principle of gur Republic remains 
unobscured—that liberty is the inalienable birthright 
of mankind, and slavery, consequently, a usurpation 
and a wrong, a sin against God and a crime against 
man. Our future legislation must be conformed to 
this vital principle, our national policy must hence- 





forth be in strict accordance with it. Any preposed 
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remedy for our present troubles which ignores it will 
be abortive; and any compromise which virtually 
denies it will expose us to fresh judgments and accu- 
mulated disasters. The boastful superiority of one 
section of the country over another, or the spirit of 
bravado in either, cannot projong our national life; 
but the practical adoption of this fundamental truth, 
and a steadfast adherence to it in all sections, will, 
with the divine blessing, render that life invulnerable. 

The spirit of conciliation is beautiful only when it 
is gracefully combined with the resolute determina- 
tion, at all hazards, to do what is equal and just. 
Any concession which, on a grave moral question, 
blinks the immutable distinction between right and 
wrong, is a weakness, an offense, and asnare. Let 
us disown the dangerous doctrine which has been 
such a clog both on cur morality and our statesman- 
ship, that a proceeding which in its nature is inhu- 
man and wrong can by any civil ordinance be made 
proper or permissible—that any legislative enactment 
can lend the slightest color of sanction or sufferance 
to acts which outrage humanity and are abhorrent to 
Christianity—that there can ,be any lawful compact 
with iniquity or connivance at oppression. Let us 
discard for ever the dreadful delusion, that the com- 
placency of the righteous Sovereign of the universe 
can rest in smiling peace and prosperity on a land, 
however plausible its professions, whose elected rul- 
ers, on any pretext, enact and enforce the devil’s 
laws. Let us reflect that the only agency which, un- 
der God, ean either save our Republic or render it 
woith the saving, is the spirit of liberty and equity ia 
which her free institutions originated. Refraining 
from all bitterness and exasperation, let us be ad- 
monished by the memories of our fathers and the 
hopes of our children to be firm and faithful in this 
crisis. Let us bring to its duties a spirit which shali 
elevate this conflict above every aspect of sectional 
and selfish strife, and invest it with the attributes 
of a righteous cause, appealing te all patriotic, hu- 
mane, and benevolent impulses and sentiments, com- 
manding the moral respect and sympathy of Christian 
nations, imparting the inspiration and valor of Truth 
and Justice to its champions in the field and in the 
forum, and from the head of its advancing columns 
ringing out, clear and full, the bugle-notes of Free- 
dom ! 





THE WAR IN WESTERN VIRGINIA. 


A BRILLIANT MOVEMENT. 





Amonc the recent military movements in our country, 
none seems to us more creditable than that wkich 
has been so successfully carried out by the army under 
Gen. McClelian in the western part of Virginia. It pos- 
eesses all the characteristics of a fine strategic move, 
planned with great judgment, carried out with great 
secrecy and dispatch, and resuiting in the complete dis- 
solution of a large and vigorous corps of the enemy’s 
force. As the movement has been but imperfectly de- 
tailed in the papers, a few words may be devoted to an 
explanation of it. 

The plan seems to have been form2d some time since 
by Brigadier-General Morris, who was at that time in 
command of our forces at Grafton before the arrival of 
Major-Gen. McClellan from the West. The main body 
of the rebels lay some fifty miles south of Grafton, at 
Beverly ; and the idea was adopted of occupying his at- 
tention by a force moving directly down upon him from 
Grafton by way of Phillippi, while another body of our 
troops should march by way of Clarksburg and Buck- 
hannon, on a parallel line with the former, but further 


rear at Beverly, prevent his retreat, and capture him by 
a combined attack. 

After some delay, during which both parties were 
sedulously increasing their forces, the rebels, becoming 
bolder, marched up from Beverly, some twelve miles to 
the north, and encamped on the side of Laurel Mountain 
in a very strong position. Anticipating only a direct ad- 
vance of our troops from the north, the rebels fortitied 
themselves with great labor, till their position was nearly 
impregnable against such an assault. Meanwhile Gen. 
Morris’s brigade of Ohio and Indiana troops moved dowa 
from the north, and advancing against the enemy’s skir- 
misheis, reached a favorable point on the opposite side 
of the valley at Bealington. Here our men threw up in- 
trenchments directly in front of the enemy, and so near 
that his rifle-shot actually fell sometimes within our 
lines. These intrenchments completely shut up the pas- 
sage of the rebels to the north and west, and iaclosed 
them in those directions. 

Genera! BicCleilan had been in the meantime executing 
his part of the combination. With the main body of the 
National forces he marched froin Clarksburg, and atter 
a sharp skirmish at Buckhannon, found a detachment of 
about two theusand of the rebels under Colonel Pegram 
very strongly fortified at Rich Mountain. A weil-plaaned 
attack in two divisions, led by himself and Gen. Rosen- 
krantz, was entirely successiul. The pusition was 
turned by a flank march through the woods. Many 01 
the rebels were killed and some captured; and on the 
next day a still larger portion of the force under Pezram 
himself capitulated. Another portion seems to have go: 
off, and retreated upon the main body at Laurei Hiti, 
while our forces advanced upon Beverly. 

By this time Gen. Garnett, the rebel commander, began 
to find out that he was in great danger of being sur- 
rounded and captured; and findiog his rear tareateaed, 
he immediately abandoned the intrenchments which had 
cost him so much labor, and in which he no doubt feit 
himseif very secure, and marched off with the Utmost 
expedition to reach Beverly before his retreat should be 
cut off. He found himself too late; wien he arrived 
within three miles of Beverly he was met by the fugitives 
of Pegram’s corps announcing the defeat of their leader, 
and the impossibility of escape in that direction. Only 
one course remained for him. Arrested on the south by 
McClellan’s division, and knowing that the roads tu the 
west and north were strongly held by Morris’s Brigade, 
his only resource was to retreat by a read running to the 
northeast up Cheat River, until he could find a passage 
across the mountains into the central valley of Virginia. 
This he instantly attempted. Abandoning ali his heavy 
baggage and camp equipage, he retreated in haste and 
disorder toward St. George. 

His retreat was discovered by the troops which lay 
oppesite his camp, early on Friday morning, and they 
were immediately ordered to pursue the flying columa. 
The pursuit was managed with an expedition and reso- 
lution which bespeak the best qualities of the soldier, 
both in the officer who directed and in the men who 
accomplished it. Cheered by so favorable a result of 
their ertcrprise, they marched from 9 a m. on Friday till 
11 p.m., and then with a rest of only four hours resumed 
the pursuit on Saturday at 3 in the morning. They 
maintained it through a storm of wind and rain till late 
in the day, fording the branches of Cheat River four 
times, until they came up with the rear of the retreating 
foe, and attacking at ence, killed the rebel General, aad 
gained a complete victory. They captured the eneiny’s 
cannon, all his remaining camp equipage, with seme 
prisoners, and drove the rebele in complete rout toward 
the north—thovgh, unfortunately, too much exhausted 
to pursue further. Here the enemy would probably be 
met and captured by the forces of Gen. Hill at Rawies- 
burg, unless he should succeed in crossing the mountains 
in smal! parties, utterly without stores, equipage, OF 
artiJlery, and of course incapable of any further mischief. 

The brilliant success of this movement, which has re- 
sulted in the disorganization of an army without a serious 
battle, is due, first, to the happy design, and then to the 
vigorous execution of every par: of i. Had the reoels 
been allowed to retreat upon Beverly, they would eituer 
have crossed the mountains at Cheat Mountain Gay, 
which lies some distance south of that place, and gained 
the Confederates in Central Virginia, or else nave united 
with Wise on the Kanawha, where their united forces 
would have presented a formidable front to us. Fortu- 
nately this move was blocked by the timely advance of 
McClellan. But the pursuit to the northeast was the 
striking feature of the game. For nearly forty hvurs, 
with only four hours of rest, our men must have Kept up 
their rapid march after the retreating foe, whose pata was 
marked by the equipage which his men threw awiy ‘0 
aid their flight. Such a march, followed by a battle, and 
a victory won by inferior numbers, is really a very Te- 
merkable one, and reflects the highest credit on al! ¢o2- 
cerned in it, 

To whom the judicious design of the combined m?ve- 
ment is due the brief dispatches do not fully inform Us. 
General Morris would seem to have first adopted it, 
though es he is not a professional soldier, it was pro 2a0ly 
at the suggestion of some one of the engineer officers of 
his division. Among these none is more able than his 
principal staff officer, Capt. H. W. Benham, U. 3. Topo- 
graphical Engineer. This gentleman is weil-knuown in 
New York asa very efficient officer. Probably none ia 
the rebel army is his superior in judgment or in enerzy¥- 
He has, we perceive, been attached for some time to the 
staff of Gen. Morris, and during the recent severe illness 
of that officer has had a large share in the direction of 





the column. He is an officer of high attainments, having 


west, and penetrating to the south shoald get into his. 


been for several years the second in charge of the Ceast 
Survey in Washington. He, it appears, conducted the 


expeditious pursuit and commanded in ‘> battle at 
Carrick’s Ford. His ability and energy i. ‘eld, and 
bis judgment in council, promise the best 1. . .s in the 


future conduct of any forces which may be intrusted to 
him. 





FOREIGN NEWS. 





Tue steam-ships Asia and North American have brought 
us intelligence from Europe to the 12th inst. On the 4th 
the Americans in London had celebrated our National 
Anniversary by a public breakfast at the toyal Opera- 
House, St. James. Rev. Dr. Patton of New York pre- 
sided, and proposed the usual! patriotic senntiments, 
which were received with much enthusiasm. The other 
principal speakers were Mr. Moran, Rev. Dr. McClintock, 
Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noel, Prof. Ordronaux of this city, 
Rev. Dr. Eddy of Boston, and Mr. John Cassell, the pub- 
lisher. The Premier had received the deputation relative 
to the slave-trade. He stated to them that the rebuke 
recently administered by him to the Spanish Government 
had induced it to send off a number of cruisers to the 
coast of Africa; and that the United States Government 
was new doing more than they had everdone to suppress 
the slave-trade. A deputation of Mexican bondholders 
had waited on Lord John Russe!l, who promised them 
that energetic measures should be adopted for the pro- 
tection of their interests. The Queen intends to visit 
Ireland in the course of the summer; but as her visit is 
to be of a strictly p:ivate nature, no public receptions or 
ceremonies are contemplated. The resignation of Lord 
Hobart as Secretary of War, and the appointment of Sir 
G. C. Lewis as his successor, had been reported, though 
not officially announced. It was also rumored that Mr, 
Gregory, a Galway member, and ex-champion of the Jeff. 
Davis Confederacy, had been made a Lord of the Treasury, 
in the room of Mr. Bagwell, resigned. The Emperor of 
the French had left Paris for Vichy. The new French 
Minister to Turin will, it is said, be M. Vennedetti, whose 
sympathies are all in favor of Italy. The Prince de Rom- 
bino, bearer of an address from a number of the inhabit- 
ants of Rome, petitioning the Emperor to withdraw his 
army thence, had been received by M. Thouvenel. XM. 
Lamoriciére, though pressed to resume the command of 
the Papal forces, had declined the honor. M. Mazziai 
had again appeared in the field with a manifesto, deprecat- 
ing the inaction of the Italian Government, and calling 
on Ricasoli to give a new impulse to the Garibaldi move- 
ment. Both Houses of the Hungarian Diet had agreed to 
M. Deak’s original address, and their Presidents had pro- 
ceeded to Vienna to present it. An insurrection of Span- 
ish republicans took place at Loya on the 4th. Their 
war-cries were “ The Republic for ever!” and ‘‘ Death to 
tho Pope!” But they were quickly dispersed by the 
troops, and most of their leaders were taken prisoners. 
The Czar had recently visited Moscow, where he had been 
treated with great indignity. A royal manifesto an- 
nounces that the King and Queen of Prussia will be 
crowned at Konigsverg next October. Rumors of fresh 
disturbances at Jerusalem were current, yet contradicted 
by the Patrie. The mails from the west coast of Africa 
had been received. They report the capture of the bark 
Flight of Boston, by the British ship Oder, with five 
hundred slaves on board. Nething of importance from 
India or China. 





WHO MUTILATED COUNT GASPARIN ? 
To THE Epirors oF THE INDEPENDENT : 

Dear Sirs: Permit me to say, in reply to the editorial 
in your issue of the 18th inst., headed ‘Count Gasparin 
Cottonized,” that the paragraph in question was literally 
translated in the MSS., and that the chauge referred to 
was made in the printing-office without my authority or 
knowledge. 

Very respectfully, 

New York, July 22, 1861. 


Mary L Boorn. 
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Commercial and Financial, 








MR. STEPHENS’S PLAN OF RAISING MONEY. 


The misfortune of the time has been, from the first 
eenvention in South Carolina, nearly nine months 
ago, down to the battle of Bull’s Run on Sunday, that 
ibe Government and the people of the North have un- 
derrated, first, the earnestness and determination, 
and second, the strength of the insurrectionary move- 
ment of the slaveholcers. It is with no purpose of 
aggravating this popular error that we have showed 
from time to time the inherent weakness of the South, 
and especially at this moment do we deprecate any 
word that would lull the country iato a false security. 
It is nevertheless weil that we measure accurately 
our own sirength and treirs, drawing renewed confi- 
dence therefrom in our Own power to suppress an in- 
sunection which will, notwithstanding, never be 
properly met till it is understeod tu be really formid- 
able. 

The result of the fight at Buli’s Rua—whatever may 
turn out to be the exact facts, which we cannot know 
till after this side of The Independent has gone to 
press—is an evidence ihat the enemy will not lay 
cown their arms till they are absolutely conquered. 
Treir purpose is our subjugation, and it can only be 
prevented by our compassing theirs. We are as cer- 
tainly fighting for our liberties and lives as if some 
European monarch had ianded an invading force upon 
our shores with the avowed object of attaching this 
country to his throne as a conquered province. The 
rebellion is to be met and deali with upon no other 
ground. 

But there is no discouragement in this view of the 
case. On the conirary, properly considered, it is full 
of encouragement, as showing that if rightly met the 
rebellion may be not only thoroughly suppressed now, 
provided we have the power, but its resuscitation rea- 
dered impossibie in the future by removing its causes. 

We have that power, and nothing makes it more 
evident than the recent speech of Mr. Stephens, the 
Vice-President of Mr. Jeff. Davis’s Confederacy. Mr. 
Stephens avows the deierminaiion of the South, ia tae 
sulongest terms, lo prosecute the war. He bases his 
appeal to the people of the South for its support on 
the self-evident propesition that to carry on the war 
they must have money. The method by which he 
proposes to raise the necessary funds is an acknowl- 
edgment that they are new wi:hout money and with- 
out credit, and that their only dependence is, first, 
upon the generosity and patriotism of a single class ; 
an next, upon their power to avail themselves of that 
generosity by sending a single staple to a foreign 
market. Cotton must be given to the state with no 
hope of remuneration—with the certainty of positive 
loss—except through the success of the rebellion; 
and that staple is only avaiiabie as a me2ns of relief 
by getting :t to market. 

There are two propositions which Mr. Stephens 
wisely refrained from discussing. He did not con- 
sider what would become of the insurrection and the 
insurrectionists should (he cotton planters decline to 
give up the half or the whole of their substance for the 
commen benefit; nor did he consider what would 
become of them in case there should be no possible 
sele of the staple on which, he confessed, was their 
sole dependence. 

There are then three considerations, either of which 
being settled in the negative must, sooner or later, 
bring the rebellion to 4 disastrous termination if the 
North is true to herself. First, whether they will 
have the cotton to give ; secondly, whether they will 
give it if they have; and thirdly, whether they 
ean sell it, when they get it. 

The first two are doubtful; the third depends upon 
us. 

But putting the worst face upon it—and that, under 
the cireums'ances, is the wisest thing to d>—t is 
morally certain, if the war is prosecuted with vigor 
on our part, that the South will not raise a fall crop 
of cotton a second year. If they don’t raise it, the 
planters won't heve it to give. Tne full price of a 
year’s crop—supposing it all to be sold—vwill saffice 
to conduct the war for only a single year. The sec- 
ond year they will be absolutely without means, and 
ther conquest wil! be only a question of time and 
of energy. 

But we need not wait fora second year. The 
character of this rebellion is such that it must not be 
jeft to be starved out, for that would only be to post- 
pone it to be met again when the powers of the 
rebels had recuperated ; it must be killed out. That 
can be done this year as weli as next. In a merely 
commercial view of the matter, itis cheaper to spend 
%500,000,000, and call out 500,000 of men te do the 





work in one year, then it is to spend $250,000,000 


and call out 250,000 men a year, and be two 
years about it. We have the men, and can have the 
money. The question then is resolved simply into 
one of energetic warfare by land and by sea at most 
for a twelvemonth. A vigorous campaign by land, 
and a complete blockade by sea, will insure us from 
any interference from foreign powers, and leave us 
the task of suppressing an insurrection which, how- 
ever formidable it may be in the will and determina- 
tion of those engaged in it, is absolutely without any 
other resources than the few millions of specie now 
in Southern banks, and the flimsy reliance upon 
a “shinplaster” currency, worth only the poor paper 
upon which it is printed. Twenty millions of people 
full of resources, courage, and hope, only ask of the 
Government the most energetic, the most compre- 
hensive, and the most radical measures, and are 
ready to give it the fullest and the heartiest support. 


PROSPECTS OF BUSINESS. 


The prospects of business in the fall are becoming a little more 
hopeful. Theexhaustion of stocks ¢ oing on mustcome toanendand 
occasion a demand for new supplies. The economy of consump- 
tion during the summer will necessitate outlays for the winter. 
The increased resources of the interior will become more avail- 
able, from the large returns of sales of produce, and occasion a 
freer expenditure when the harvest labors are over. 

The dry-goods trade will hardly commence before September, 
for the usual activity in August was mostly occasioned by 
Southern purchases. These are now wanting. N o new goods 
are expected from Europe until September, October, and Novem- 
ber, and then only in spare amounts; but a large consumption 
of domestic goods is looked for. In groceries there will be rather 
acheck to consumption, from the increased price. The West 
will retort more to raising maple sugar, and substitutes will be 
resorted to for tea and coffee—especially as the use of these arfi- 
cles is so much deprecated by the medical faculty. 

The receipts of produce are now large, and will be larger in the 
fall at low prices. The farmers are at fault with the wool clip 
this year. There is little demand for it, and it is held too high 
fur the present views and prospects of cloth manufacturers. 

There is no disposition to push business by giving credit. The 
character of the parties to be trusted is more regarded than the 
length of credit. However, quick returns are deemed more de- 
sirable with moderate profits, than slow returns with a large 
expectation of gain. 

There has been a practice resorted to by many dealers, especially 
when it was difficult ts ge: discounts, of buying on time, and 
selling the goods so bought for cash ata positive loss, carrying the 
loss to the debt of discounts. Such a practice is to be discoun- 
tenanced at all times; and houses found to have resorted to it 
sheuld not receive credit at all, for it destroys all honest trading 

in artic.es for which there is the most constant and heaviest 
demand. Credit must be regulated and limited ; but under due 
caution it is the life of activity ; and wi‘hout it, no large busi- 
ness can be done. A large cash business cannot be done except 
by retailers, whose rule that should be. Credit is the offspring 
of civilization, but also of science—of method which multiplies 
wealth enormously—but carried cn without method, is sure to 
end in loss. A good business on credit is expected in the fall, 
and there are plenty of good names still remaining here and in 
the interior, if duly sought for, and with due discrimination. 


MONEY MARKET. 


The market continues more than fully supplied. The demand 
is too limited and business too dull to absorb any large part of 
the amount of floating capital. Call loans are easy at 5@6 per 
eent., and to favorite parties at 4. There is little doing in 
business paper. The best names are scarce, but are always 
taken at 6@7 per cent., accoding to date. The flow of specie 
from abroad continues active. The banks report on hand a 
daily average of $46,600,000 all last week, with a rising move- 
ment. Bank loans are decreasing, wh'le the deposits are in- 
creasing. The Treasury has borrowed another $5,000,000 from 
the banks this week, on sixty day notes. The exports continue 
to exceed the imports in value, week by week; and supply a 
goedly amount of comrercial exchange on Europe, which is 
bought by the leading exchange bankers at rates enubling them 
to import specie at a handsome profit. C»nsequently specie 
comes, and will come so icpg as our produce is wanted by the 
warkets of Europe. The prospects of the harvest there are im- 
proving, but mre in quality of produce than quantity. The 
exchange houses find little demard for their bills on London or 
Paris. They draw readily at 103 % @107% for sterling bills. As 
the experts fall off, the rates will advance. 

The following are the weekly statements of the New York banks 
for the weeks ending at the dates named : 


Week ending July 20, 1851. July 13, 1861. Differences. 
LOADS... 0000- -$112,086,108 $112,445,542 Decrease $359,434 
Specie........ 46,602,295 45,016,836 Increase 1,535,454 
Circulation... 8.254.192 8,499,699 Decrease 145,507 
Deposits...... 93,298,195 91,805,937 Increase 1,492,258 
Exchanges.... 16,094,470 14,398,818 Increass 1,695,622 
Proportion of 

coin to lia- 

bilities..... 45 84-100 44 88-100 Increase 96-100 


COMPARISON WOR THKEE YEARS, 






[JULY 25, 1861. 
PRICES CURRENT. . 


REPORTED EXPRESSLY FOR TUX iNDEPENDENT, 
_—_—_— 


ASHES—Derz: 10 ® ct. adjSavanitls, etc..— 11 «— My 


v Maracaibo,s&d.— 9 g— 13 
Pot, Ist srt 100B 5 25 e—— |Maranh. ox,etc.— 9%a— 10 


Pearl, Ist sort.. 5 62334 5 75 |Matamoras..... —13 a— 13% 
CANDLES—Dorr: 4c. @ B, |P. Cab. (direct).— 13 e— — 
Sperm, ® B....— 30 a—— |VeraCruz......— 12 a— 12% 
Do.pt.LPolh’s&Co.40 a— — (|Dry South......— 8 a— 9g 
Do. do. J’d&M’y— 40 a— 42 (Calcutta Buff...— 8 a— 9 
Adam’tine, City— 16 a— 17% |Do. Kips, ®pce. 125 «1 30 
Adam’tine, Star— 16 a— 17%|Do. dry-salted..— 90 «1 00 
€OAL—Durr: 30 ® ct. ad\Black, dry..... —% 21% 
val HONEY—Dorr: % ® ot. ad 
Liv. Orr’l ®ch’n—— a 5 CO val 
ee 400 4450 |Cuba, ®gal....— 78 «— £0 
Pictou.... .....— — a—— /j|Cuba (in bond)}— 70 a— — 


Anth’e ® 2,000 450 a 5 00 


HOPS—Dorr: 15 ® ct. ad val 
COCOA—Dorr: rnrez. 1858 


cocccecsce™™ —_— ~=—-—— 
Marac’oin bd. B—— a— 32 ——— -_—— 
Guayaquil in bd.— 124%a— 13 DD siencene4 —D a— 23 
Para, in bond..—— a—— |HORNS—Durr: 4 ® ot, ad 
St. Dom’o,inbd.——  a— — val 
COFFEE —Dorr: razz. Ox, B. A. & R. 
Java, white,® B— 164a— 18%| G.&C....... _-— ~_—— 
eg pone. INDIGO—Dorr: ® ct. ad 
Brasil... .... .— llya— 14%}_ val 
Laguayra...... — 15¥a— 16 |Bengal,® DB... 100 «1 
Maracaipo..... — 15 a— 16 |Madras........ — 70 a— 8 
St. Dom’o, cash.— 12k a— 12% /Manilla........ — WH 410 
COPPER (Korrzr) — Dorr: ;Caraccas....... —-— eo — 
BoltsandBrasiers’,25@ct; Pig, Guatemala..... 9 a1 2 


Bar, and Sheathing, 2 @ct./1 
Sheath’g, new, (suits) 
a — == 


DB..0. voce a— 24 Scotch @ tun.21 00 423 00 
Sheath’g, old...— — a—17 |Bar,Frit.T.V.F.—— g—— 
Sheath’g, yellow— 17 a—— |Bar,Nor. NFE.—— a— — 
Pig, Chile..... —— a—— |Bar, Fork Stps.—— «— — 

OURS 2 00000 000 a— 27 |Bar, Sw.or sixes77 50 480 06 


B _-— 
DOMESTIC GooDSsS— Bar, Am. rolled.80 00 g— — 


Sht’s bn. 4 ya— § o= re — Pm refi'd.55 00 @56 00 
Shirt’gs, bl a Qun ar, Eng. com..43 00 444 

" o, I. do.— 7 a— 8 /|Sheet, Russia, Ist a 
Shet’gs br. 4-4.— 5%a— 6%| qual. ®D....— 16 a— 16% 
Shet’gs br. 5-5.— 8 a— 9)/Sheet,En.& Am— 3%a— 4% 

«bl 44, nom. |\LEAD—Dorr: 15 ® et. adval 

© bl 54.— 8%a—10 |Galena......... —— 02499 
Oalicoes, blue..— nom. Spanish........ 500 a— — 
Calicoes, fancy.— 6 a— Il Ra ccenccecses —— a 6% 
Br. Drills ...... — Tka— 9 (|Sheetand Pipe.—— g— 6% 
Kent. Jeans....— 8 a—18 |\LEATHER—<(Sole) — Dury 
Satinets........— 30 a— 60 16 ® ct. ad va! 
Checks, 44.... nom Oak (S) Lt. @B— 23 a— 25 
Cot. Os.So. No.1 nom. Oak, middle....— 24 a— 26 
Cot. Os.So. No.2 nom. Oak, heavy..... — 2% a— 2 
Cot. Batts...... om. Oak, dry hide..— — a— 29 
Cot. Yn.5al2Qb nom. Oak, Ohio...... —24 a— 2% 
Cot. Yn.14a20.. nom. Oak, Sou. Light— 20 a— 22 
Cot Yn. 20 & up. nom. Oak, all weights— 30 a— 32 
DRUGS AND DYES— Hemlock, light.— 15 a— 18% 
Alcohol @ gal..— 34 a— 40 |Hemlock, mid..— 16 a— 18% 
Aloes® ...... — 9 a—16 |Hemlock, heavy— 164%a— 183 
AloesSocotrine.— 30 a— 45  Hemlock,dam..— 13 e«— 15 
BBs svvssee ee 216 4225 (jHemiock,pr.do.— 9 a— 


um il 
Ant’y, reg. cash— 11%a— — |LIMK—Doury: 10 ®@ct. ad val 
a— 














Week ending July 23, 1859. July 21, 1860. July 20, 1861. 
LABRB. 2. ccccccseces $119,934, 160 $128,427,489 $112,086, 108 
Specie.....seseceees 21,196,912 23,493,644 46,602,295 
Circulation 8,170,626 8,833,619 8,351,192 
Deposits 75,301,943 84 259 435 93,298,195 
Exchanges.....-... 19,114,110 23,457,781 16,091,470 
Proportion of coin 

to liabilities...... 2540 100 25 18-100 45 88-100 


The importations have fallen to a very insiguificant amount, 
and are not likely to increase. The duties newly imposed on 
tea, coffee, and sugar, will not bring ia a revenae for some 
months to come, as the present stocks of those articles are very 








jarge. The arrivals after the new duties take effec' wilt pass 
into public store under bond for a time. The following are the 
cfficial tables of the trade of the port: 

IMpoRTS, 

For the week. 1859. i86C, 185i, 
Dry Goods..-..-...0.+-+-- $3 989,103 $4,490,746 $217,100 
Genera: merchandise...... 2,383,4:5 2,278 955 2,163,321 

Total... ..00s.sssccsees $6,372 518 $8,769,701 = $2,410,421 
Previously reported. .....134,016,-04 123,289,886 79 80,188 








Since Jan. Ist...... .$140,388,922 $131.059,587 — $82,210,609 
Exports oF Propuce AND MERCHANDISE, 





eee —...... 3900. 035 S235 : sezse 924 

Since Jan Ist.......-.- $31,286,139 $47,195,784 $72,015,643 
Exports oF SPgcie. : 

For the week. oi -- Siren 734 s018730 197198 

Since Jan. lst....... - «$37,210,984 $25,214,730 $3,118 878 


STOCK MARKET. 
The market has been more astive of late. With every success 
of the national army, stock values improved, especially those of 
the border states--Virgivia, Tennessee, and Missouri. But on 


Argols, refined.— 28 a— 32 /|Rockland com..— — 60 
Arrowroot Berm— 30 a— 40 jLump.......... _ s— 80 
Arsenic,pow’r..— 2%a— 3 |LUMBER—Dorr: 15 ® ct 
Assafetida ....— 5 a— adval. Product of N. Amer, 
| Balsam Capivi.— 40 a— 45 Ovlonies Faas. Wholesale 
Balsam Tolu...— 65 a— 70 Prices : 
Balsam Peru..—] 25 a 1 30 |Timber, W.P.® 
Berries Pers....— 10 a 12 ab. B...c00s 17 75 «20 06 
Berries Turk...— 9 a— 12% Timber,oak,®@c.f— 30 a— 35 
Bi-Carb. Soda.. — 3 a— 3', Timber,Gl.Wo..— 32 a— 37 
Borax, refined.— 174a— 17°4 Timber, Geo. YP. 
Brimstone rll...— 3 a— — (by car) @c.ft— 35 a— 4 
Brimstone flor..— 3},a— 4 (Eastern Spruce 
Brimstone#tun.40 V0 a42 50 &Pine,byc’go 9 50 ail 06 
Camphorcr ® B— 60 a— -- Yard Selling Prices, 
Camphor ref...—— a— 65 |Timber,cakscant 
Cantharides ....— 73 o— 77 ling ® M feet.40 00 448 06 
Car. Ammonia..— 16 a— — |TimberorBmsE.16 00 al7 00 
Cardamoms.... 1 12a 1 30 |Geo’a Pine,wkd.30 00 435 00 
Castor Oi) im bls. ‘Plank, GP, an..20 00 4a28 00 
WO vcccesce 9 @ 95 |Pik&Bds.NR.cl.36 00 @40 00 
Castor Oil,E.I— — @ 90 |PIK&Bds.NR2q.26 00 @30 00 
Chamomile, Fi— 30 a— 35 jBoards,NR.box.17 00 a18 00 
Chlorate Pota..— 28 a— 29 (Bds.Nh.infer...13 06 al6 00 
Cochineal Hs..— 75 @ 8 (Bds.Alb.P&pce.— 17 a— 19 
Cochineal Mex.— 70 @ 75 (Bds.cityworked— 22 «— 2 
Copperas Am..— la— — (‘Bds.city worked, 
Crem Tar @ B..— 30 a— 31 nar.cir.p.tion.— 24 a— 25 
Cubebs E. 1....— 37}4a— 45 \Plank,Alb.Pine. - 22 a— 28 
tC. ..e.eseee — 5 a— 5% Plank, city wkd.— 25 a— 28 
psom Salts...— 2¢a— 2% 'Plank.Alb.Spre.— 18 a— 26 
Gamboge......- —— a— 25 |Pik.citySp.wkd.— 22 a— 2g 
G’m Arabicsorte— 9}4a— 10% Shingles, @bch— — ¢— — 
G’m Arabic pk’d— 13 a— 27 |Do.Shaved,#@bdl. 
Gum Bensoin..— —_ a— 50%! (4M.) pate anne 530 a6 0 
Gum Cowrie....— 7¥a— 8 Do. Sawed ®M..5 00 a 5 50 
Gum Myrh,E.I1.— 10 a— 25 |Do. Ced. 3ft. Ist 
Gum Myrh, Ty.— 25 a— 32 qu. @ M...... 28 0G 33 0¢ 
Gum Trag, et..— 17 a— 373 Do.Ced.3ft2dqu.s8 00 a35 
Gum Trag, fi..— 70 a— 8@ |Do. Cypress,3ft.12 00 425 00 
Hyd. Pota, En Laths, E.@M..—— @1 25 
1 Wileccsesas 260 2225 (Staves, WOpipe.70 00 @80 00 
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the disastrous news of the pan’c in the army, a panic in the 
stock market ensued, and prices fe'l fearfully on Monday after- | 
noon. There was a rush to sell, and to call in contracts. After- 
wards, more steadiness prevailed, but it will take a liitle time to 
recover from the untoward ¢ffec's of either panic, 

The disposition to buy had extended from the speculative 
brokers and others of this city to thse of Boston and other parts, 
whence orders had come to Wall street to make purchases ; but 
this is all suddenly changed again, and fear is the ruling passion 
of the hour—to settle down into sober caution and inactivity, 
from which it will only be aroused by new turns of glorious victory 
tu the Federal arms. 





DRY GOODS, 


Comparative statement of the imports of foreign dry goods at 
the port of New York for the week and since Jan. Ist. : 


For the week. 1859. 1860. 1861. 
Entered at the port $3,598, 103 $4,490,746 $217,100 
Thrown on market....... 3,978,025 4,471,630 192,136 

Since Jan. Ist. 

Entered at the port..... $62 584,226  $57,222.676 $30,736,644 
Thrown on market...... 58,474,177 52,559,713 25,431,285 


There is no activity exeept in army goods, which are now 
mostly being made en contract. The preparation for the coming 
fall trade is very slight. The stock of all staple goods is very 
large, and prevents, as far as regards cotton goods, any advance 
at all in proportion to the rise in cotton; while in other goods 
prices are wilting. Cotton prints are inactive, and the fall Btylea 
are not offered, while there is a large remainder of old stock. 
Cotton shirtings and sheetings are firm'y heid, but there is no 
present market for the large stock. The export demand is much 
reduced. In woolens, there is some little movement in fancy cas- 
simeres for the fall, and the supply is liberal with dai'y increase, 
the shutting out of foreign goods by the high tariff inducing a 
larger produce of home-made goods. The demand is very dis- 
proportioned to thesupply. The clothiers are not buying. In 
cloths and delaines there is nothing doing, but the production of 
the latter is going forward steadily. In shawls the production 
will be very large this season, in hopes of & better market by the 
effect of the Morrill tariff, bat prices will have to be accommo- 
dated to a supply in excess of the demand, as consumption by 
the people is reduced two-thirds at least of the usual amount, 
Goods not fitted for the use of the srmy will be in overstock, though 
the production has been reduced, it is said, fully athird, Army 
orders are the most important, as they give work ta many facto- 
ries, and are paid for on the delivery of the goods, thus fur- 
nishing @ circulation for manufacturers, The general expec- 
tation is that the Western and near-by states, the agricultural 
produce of which is finding so good a market, will present a fair 
demand in the fail ; but the increased taxatioa will absorb a por- 
tion of their harvest earnings and limit the demand for goods, so 
that dealers will buy at firs: but moderately—only from hand to 
L outh—having thereby the three-fold advantages of, first, check- 
ing any disposition there might otherwise be to a recovery in 
price ; secondly, of avoiding the risk of overpurchases ; and 
thirdly, of limiting their indebtedness t» small amounts, at onc 
cessive periods, 

In foreign goods there is no prospect of any over or even large 
importation. On the contrary, there is no disposition to give 
orders for the fall trade of any importance, and no enco 1rage- 
ment to foreigners to send geods here for sale. 
staple silks is large, and offered at low prices—not at all encour- | 
aging to Jarge future supplies. A few very choice goods is all 
that isexpected. The goods entered for consumption do not ex- 
ceed five per cent. of last year’s entries, The old stock of all 
kinds of goods, especially of woolens, is very large, and will 
have gradually to be sold at a great loss before thoughts of new 
supplies are entertained. The Morrill tariff will act like a wall of 
brass in shutting out foreign commerce and limiting our dealings 
among ourselves, especially as the insanity of the Southern reb- 


els has driven away the demand f i 
‘or their staple to i 
tries and new producers of it, ple to other coun 


The Northern manufacturers, 


we learn, have |: 
supply of cotton, which anon ’ aid in a large 


wisely slow to making up in the 





present state of the market and 





of the country. 
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LETIER TO LORD 


EY MRS. HARRIET B 


A 
My Loxp: The very plea: 


Thad with your Lorship, m 
life of Christian ane, philanth: 
the part which y ou took in o} 
the women of England to th. 
the subject of slavery which { 
through me, have moved me 
representative of that portior 
in England on whom we hay. 
support during our long and 
slavery. 

It is not to be diseuised tha 
ef our American crisis has 
national confidence in Englan 
sentitiveness and sorencss ij 
that country. 

Did this exist alone in the 
would be less to be regrette 
constrained to say that it prot 
minds of that Christian and 
have hitherto been the closest 
the two countries. In this cl: 
intensity of wounded friend 
confidence, so that they are 1; 
part they have fur years pur 

It is not to be disguised that 
as suddenly abandoned in the 
by the moral forces of those b 
had relied as undoubtingly as 
possibility of whose failure } 
their most distant calculaticn: 
fortunate that this failure of m 
moment when the money ed inte 
to be threatened by our course 
pression is most liable to go fo 
ests have prevailed over mora! 
It is not principally by the g 
the English nation that this 


aggrieved. It is not with tha 
concern themselves. Governn 
experience, my Lord, must have 


is the last expression of that c 
which the national conscien 
energetic labors of men whos 
high moral and Chris‘ian aims. 
lies behind the Government in | 
of the Christian people of Engl 
of our chief anxiety. To supp 
in Evgland, fresh in the tradi 
Wilberforce, so high in mor 
respects, 20 various and rieh in 
the progress of Christian civil 


become blinded by interest oa | 
relating to the cause of unive: 
possible. Such a sup, osition w 


general bankrupicy in all faivh i 
have, therefore, but one aliernat 


have been misunderstood. By 
and false issues, our friends 
been blinded to the real signific 
movement which the American 
menced. 

Allow me then. my Lord, thre 


our friends in England what w 
ind women of America, undersi: 
We consider this struggle to b 
the conscientious oxttation whi 
On during the vuusse Of the last . 
forces of the anti-slavery peo 
America. We consider it as the 
of the slavery question in the < 
causes which brought on this wa 
when Clarkson resolved to vive 
pects and devote his life to enlighy 
of the world on the slave trade 
motion a stream of activities 
slavery and the slave-trade in |} 
the free states of the North, and 
acting with yearly increasing fur 
; tutions of the Southern states, t 


. » alles 
been driven to endeavor to destro 


i nization as the ouly means of 4 
this institution. 

We consider that this waris a 

War, not in forta, but in faet: n 

but in the intense conviction an: 


the contending parties, and still m 
Overguling indications of divine } 
The distinct issue raade in 
election was “ xo MORE SLAVE TER 
iy confessed both North and South 

\orth understoed by it, the South 
it as equivalent to the destructic 
Cordingly ,in the Southern election 
coln was always spoken of as th 
slave-power. Not afl the tranqui 
Conciliating politicians, not even 
j Prospective Administration to re: 

tutional rights of the slave 
blinded them to the convic 
m ‘ere carried the doom of their pec 
Sealed. In view of this issue, eve 
out exception, voted for Linc 
le, without exception, 
It was the first time j 
such & division eye 
indication of what 

©n both sides, 
As soon as Linco 
Conspiracy, 
for this mo 
ize 





ownel 
tion t! 


-olr 
voted ag 
n our n 
T occurred, an 
was understoo 


In’s election w 
long S€cretly meditate: 
ment to develop itself, 
























The slave party fi 
_ the Union for “th 
Ad formed the 
ta nnene declared to the wor 
the Pre that theirs was the fir 
wed - of the world based upa 
Dlasphe weaker races. [He Pp 
the mous adaptation of words 
A, ge Liberator of the oppres. 
ae was rejected by the builders 

'¢ head of the corner.” 
tal oe Confederacy which thus co 
mg in the face of Christend 
te of robbery and piracy, ws 
Seas Pragreed During the time 
ficers ; election of Lincoln and | 
mn ol this Confederation robb 
Denes arsenals of the United Sta 
: Y which, by oaths of Office, 1 
— and subsequently they 
i all obligations of comm 

1€rN creditors. 

\. pee this Confederacy fired up 
wy ae trampling it in the dust b 
i —— the banner of our Uni: 
- a @s one man. Such a su! 
“ 7 in such a cause I will ve 

he never seen before. 
Reon — was more than the liber: 
Pome rofmen. It was for vi 
The a to endure to all generatio 
Whe one ro confederacies sent their an 
| = Ounded on tise right of the st 
— and claiming the right of o 
*. Secede from the authority | 
Ver it so suited them. Freedom 


nding that th 
eir purposes, 
ir Confederacy 





